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EDOUARD NAVILLE 


In Professor Edouard Naville the Egypt Exploration Society has lost its first excavator. 

So long ago as April 1882, not long after the foundation of the Society, he accepted his 
call to excavate for it. “I cannot conceive,” he writes to the Secretary, ‘anything 
more interesting for an egyptologist than to make excavations, and I feel most honoured 
that the Society should have asked me to be one of ita agents.” He went to Egypt at 
the close of 1882 and began work for ua at Tell el-Maskhitah in Junuary 1883. Pithom 
and Ramses were dug also during the winter of 1883, and in 1884 followed the investi- 
gation of the Route of the Exodus. The results were published in 1885 in a thin volume, 
The Store-City of Pithom and the Route of the Exodus, which was the firstfruits of the Society's 
work, In his preface Naville says: “in publishing...the results of the first expedition, I 
liasten to seize the opportunity of paying a just tribute of gratitude to those founders 
and promoters of the Eovrr Exproration Fuxp to whom Tam indebted for my initiatory 
experience as an explorer in the Eastern Delta of the Nile. The first name which presents 
itself to my pen—the name of Str Erasmvs Witsoy, the enlightened patron of Egyptology 
in England, and first President of the Eovrr Exploration Fonxp—recalls the heavy 
bereavement which the Society has recently sustained in the loss of that eminent man, 
whose commanding intellect ranged over the widest domains of knowledge, and whose 
nobleness of character and inexhaustible liberality have graven an ineffaceable record 
upon the age in which he lived.” Naville, it may be observed, par parenthése, was rather 
fond of Johnsonian periods in writing English: it was the influence of French classicism, 
no doubt. He goes on to say: “I also tender my acknowledgements to the members of 
the Committee, and especially to the two honorary Secretaries, Miss Amelia B, Edwards 
and Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole, to whose indefatigable zeal the foundation and populariza- 
tion of the Society are due, and to both of whom T am much indebted for their constant 
support..." He further thanks others, as M. Maspero, then Director-General of the 
Museums of Egypt, for their help. 

The format of the book was that retained by the Society until the publication of its 
thirty-seventh memoir, Ralatiah, in 1920. The next volume, The City of Akhenaten, 1, was 
presented with a new form of page, although the size remained uniform with the preceding 
volumes, Some of us may have regretted the abolition of the old-fashioned double column 
which had been characteristic of the Fund's memoirs for so many years, but really only 
for sentimental reasons, as the new page ia much clearer and more easy to read. 

Tn the same year (1885) appeared the second memoir, Petrie’s Tani, 1. For in 1664 
Bir Flinders Petrie had joined the Fund, and was digging for it at San el-Hagar. For 
many years Naville and he continued to be the protagonists of the Fund, their work 
epresenting two different sehools af archaeologists: Naville the older-fashioned déblayeur 
of great temples and bringer back of great monuments, Petrie the carer for small 
things and originator of methodical recording of everything found: for might not the 
trifle unconsidered to-day be regarded as a crucial object by some future generation 
of the learned? Naville, however, cared little for “les menus objets.” 

He pursued with ardour his investigation of the sites in the Eastern Delta which he 
considered to be connected with the Exodus. In 1885-6 he explored the Wadi Tumuilat 
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or land of Goshen, published in 1887 as Goshen and the Shrine of Saft el-Henneh, and in 
1886-9 he excavated Bubastis, published in three important memoirs, Bubastis 1 and m 
and The Festival-Hall of Osorkon 11. From Bubastis he brought back some important as 
well as big trophies to the British Museum, including the Twelfth Dynasty colossus and 
head which are now generally attributed to Amenembet III, though then the head was 
usually considered to be that of a Hyksos, Unfortunately, owing to the earliest actual 
royal name upon it being that of Osorkon II, and in the absence of any definite conclu- 
sion as to ita real date, it had then to be mounted among the monuments of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty, where it is still, many centuries away from its own time. 
Perhaps later on it may be found possible to move it to tts proper post 





aT on, in spite of 1ts 
enormous weight, Whole pillars too, and great Hathor-capitals, came to Cairo and to 
England and America. Naville was fond, when he came to London, of pomting out the 
big things he had brought back for our national collection; and there are some very fine 
things among them. His Bubastite Hathor-capital in the Museum it is hoped at no distant 
date to raise on a high pedestal, in order to give some idea of its real appearance, as has 
been done with a similar capital at Berlin, and as Naville always hoped he might see it. 

Naville now decided to leave the Delta and examine at Ahnas (Ahnasiyat el-Medinah) 
the site of the ancient Hnes (Herakleopolis). There he worked in 1890-1. Next year he 
returned to the Delta ior work at 'Tmai el-Amdid (Mendes) and Tell Mukdam. From Ahnaa 
too came big columns, probably in reality of very early date, though with the names of 
Ramesses IT on them, and from Tell Mukdam fragments of Twelfth Dynasty royal statues. 

Naville probably considered his greatest work to be the discovery of Pithom and his 
reconstruction of the route of the Exodus; but posterity will certainly prefer to extol the 
excavations of Dér¢l-hahri, The Temple of Hatshepsut was of course well known already. 
Mariette had dug there, Maspero also; Diimichen partly copied its inscriptions. The 
general lay-out of the place with its terraces and friezes was always easily recognizable 
beneath the stone rubbish and the tumble-down walls and tower of the Coptic monastery 
of St. Phoibammon. Naville through the Egypt Exploration Fund (or the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund through Naville) cleared the site in the years 1893-6. He had for two 
seasons the help of Mr. D. G. Hogarth: the plana were supervised by the late Mr, Somers 
Clarke, who alone superintended the later works of preservation of the terrace-sculptures 
and upper halls that were necessary, and the facsimile drawing of the reliefs was admirably 
earried out by Mr. Howard Carter. The results, published in a larger format than usual, 
formed a splendid series of volumes with Carter's wonderful drawings of sculptures, the 
finest of all the Fund's publications in appearance, and a worthy commemoration of a 
great piece . work well oem out. A tablet on the restored wall of the ramp com- 
memorates the excavation of the Temple of Queen Hatshepsut by the Egypt Exploration 
Society. And, as Naville liked to say, the Temple of Die al bake the most picturesque 
in Egypt, and placed just at the spot where tourists most do congregate, opposite Luxor, 
is the finest advertisement the Fund ever had. And this istrue. For although academic 
and scientific circles may appreciate the work of the newer school of anthropological 
archaen : mists at its trie value, the layman cannot. The clearunte and preservation of a 
great building, however, are something that he ean easily understand, 

Cireumstances prevented Naville’s return to excavation till November, 1903, when 
with the present writer as hie assistant he set out to investigate the mounds south of 
the temple of Hatshepsut, where there were indications of an Eleventh Dynasty necropolis. 
We found tombs, but much more as well: namely the funerary temple of king Neb-hapet-Ré° 
Mentuhetep IIT which now stands, entirely cleared, south of Hatshepsut's temple, with its 
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platform approached by a ramp between two colonnades, the plan which Hatshepsut’s 
architect obviously imitated in duplicate in her temple. Naville was never until the last 
year able to spend the whole winter on this work; just as I carried on after he left im 
December 1903, so during the ensuing winters till 1905-6 I ran the work until he came 
out (usually in January) and then went home, so that he and I played Cor and Bor in the 
direction of the excavations, rarely overlapping for more than a week, sometimes not at all. 
Ayrton in 1904-5, Currelly after that till the end, Dalison and Dennis, also assisted him. 
Tn 1906-7 I came out as a visitor and stayed with Ayrton im the Tombs of the Kings, 
going over the hill to Dér el-bahri every day, Currelly being Naville’s official chief co- 
adjutor. The premature closing down of the work before the whole of its surroundings 
had been cleared up was a great disappointment to Currelly and myself, but circumstances 
at the moment were adverse to 3 continuation, and Naville thought there would be little 
more to find. No more big things, either m buildings or statues, perhaps; but that there 
was more of interest yet to be found the later diggings of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York have proved. 

For a year or two Naville did not dig, but in 1909 he went to Abydos to see if he 
eonld glean, with Ayrton's help, something more from Umm el-Ka‘ib, an attempt 
earried on next year with the assistance of Legge and myself, with Peet and Dixon in 
charge of the necropolis-excavations. Practically nothing turned up at the royal tombs. 
The digging of the necropolis was not Naville’s type of work, and he was not much 
interested in it except when he thought it proved that the ‘“predynastic” Egyptians 
were not predynastic, a heresy in which he occasionally indulged, but without, it always 
seemed to me, much conviction, What he really was interested in at Abydos was the 
Osireion, the entrance to which had been discovered by Professor Petrie and Miss Murray 
in 1902, but had been left since then owing to the obviously large amount of money that 
would be needed to effect its clearance of sand. The Book of the Dead was one of Naville’s 
earliest Egyptological loves, and he was always attracted by a religious or funerary text, 
preferably of the New Kingdom. So that the mscriptions of Meneptah on the sides of the 
descending staircase Were a0 irresistible magnet to him. His wish was carried out: he 
dug the Osireion for the Fund, and found that it was an immense subterranean hall, built 
of large granite and quartzite blocks, and closely resembling the Temple of the Sphinx 
at Gizah. So close is the resemblance, in fact, that Naville may easily be exeused for 
thinking (erroneously, as later it turned out) that the Osireion was actually a building 
of the Old Kingdom. The low transverse hall at its further end, which he discovered, 
with its beautiful relief sculptures of the time of Seti 1, must of course be of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty, unless it were an old building merely decorated by Seti. Naville was assisted in 
this work by G. R. Wainwright and by Capt. Gibson as engineer. He did not quite finish it, 
again; but this time it was from no wish of his own. It was the outbreak of the Great War 
that put a stop to his excavation of the Osireion; and after the war other commitments 
at El-‘Amarnah prevented our finishing his work at once. When it could be taken up again, 
to be brought to a conclusion, he was too old to go out, and Mr. H. Frankfort has com- 
pleted his work, with the assistance of Mr. Felton as engineer. Frankfort has found 
indisputable that the whole building, in spite of its archaic appearance, was erected 
by Seti. It is in fact his funerary temple at Abydos, and the transverse gallery with ite 
sculptures, at the foot of the great temple which he built, ts his cenotaph. Naville saw 
the completion of his work. It js much to be regretted that he could not himself complete 
it, but his great age forbade this. The excavation of the Osireion, of which by far the 
greatest part is his discovery and his digging, was a worthy crown to the work of a long 
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career in the field. His natural nomination as one of our Vice-Presidents was a great 

Naville’s association with British work was characteristic. Few who did not know 
him, or know something of him, realized, probably, that he was not an Englishman: 60 
closely did he identify himself with this country. As a Swiss Protestant of course he had 
obvious connexion with Evangelical circles in England. He was 4 past President of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and for a time in his youth was a student at King’s College, London. 
This special connexion with England was maintained throughout his life, He never lost 
his affection for and interest in this country. From religious matters his sympathy with 
& certain party among us spread to the politics of another, the party with which, as a 
Genevese of means, connected with many Protestant familina of importance, financial or 
noble, in Switzerland and Prussia, he naturally sympathized: the Tory party. In his 
English avatar Naville was a true-blue Tory, and the Imperialist movement of the nineties 
found in him a strong adherent. During the Boer War he was one of the few prominent 
Continental men of learning who actively sympathized with the British point of view, so 
much so that he contributed articles in our favour to the Journal de Geneve, and wrote 
numerous pamphlets in our defence and had them translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, thereby doing the British cause service of undoubted magnitude, and in- 
curring considerable odium himself, In the Great War his sympathies were of course 
with us and France: but as a neutral, and as one of the directors of the International 
Red Cross, he could not show them so openly. Inthe war of 1870-7] he had asa captain 
in the Swiss military forces helped to escort. the prisoners of Bourhaki's army in their 
Winter retreat into Switzerland after his defeat by v. Werder near Dijon. So that he 
had geen something of military life and a little of war or ita results: enough to make 
him all his life a profound sympathizer with the work of alleviating the sufferings of the 
wounded, associated by the Geneva Convention with the name of hia native city. 

Work for a British or Anglo-American Society was then quite natural to him, as of 
course it is (even without his special connexion) to citizens of small countries in which 
national enterprises of this kind are not so ustial as in the big countries, As an Egypto- 
logist he was of course a great asset to the Fund. name already was prominent in 
Egyptology in 1882, and he always remained one of the great figures of the scholarly side 
of the science. He was primarily a scholar: an excavator and archaeologist secondarily. 
Yet as an excavator he was certainly better known to the public than as a acholar. He 
took up excavation when he was over forty vears of age, modelling his work on that best 
known to him, that of Mariette and Maspero and Schliemann. The new ways were not 
yet. And he was never altogether convinced that they were the best ways. At any rate 
they were not the best for him; so he went on in his way, leaving other ways to others who 
preferred them. He was of the generation of Maspero, and began to produce about the same 
time as he, a.¢. about 1870, and like all the men of that generation, was a connoisseur and 
scholar, not an anthropologist. As a student at Bonn, after his stay in England, he had 
studied in the German way, and his Egvptological master was the great Lepsius, whom he 
always regarded with reverence, and whose literary executor he was. His first attention was 
directed towards religious texts, and his edition of the texts relating to the M ylhe d' Horus 
a ert Published in 1870, and his collated edition of the Kighteenth Dynisty Tadenheak 
(1886) are among the great Egyptological works of the century. His first visit to Egypt 
was in 1868, when he copied the Horus texts at Edfu. The Litanie du sdleil, texts from 
the Theban royal tombs, appeared in 1875, He Was a8 Conservative in his scholarship as 
in other matters, and never forgave the modern (G- tan Egyptologists for improving 
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upon the science of Lepsius and Brugsch 50 far as to claim a Semitic origin for the 
Egyptian language, a very doubtful “improvement,” to his mind, and one against which 
he fought tooth and nail till the day of his death. For Naville was a vigorous contro- 
versialist, and if he thought an idea was wrong he said so with emphasis, The’ result 
was long controversy with the “ Berlin School,” by whom however he was always 
treated with courtesy, And he contributed to the pages of the Aegyptische Zeitschrift as 
freely as to other journals. Nor did he always come off second-best in the argument, 
by any means. But his opposition was extreme, and he could see no good idea at Berlin, 
no, not one. So that the proposals of Sethe and Breasted with regard to the Thutmosid 
Thronwirren were opposed by the excavator of Dér el-bahri as vigorously as had been 
those of Erman and Sethe on the language by the scholar at Geneva. And here again he 
struck shrewd blows; and got by no means the worst of the argument on the whole, 
though on certain points the verdict must be given against him, 

Vet it must not be supposed that he was a contentious man. He honestly thought 
that the German School was wrong on certain points, and thought it his duty to say so, He 
thought that Petrie and he were nght about the Route of the Exodus, and so did most 
others, till recently, when further critical research has made it by no means so Clear as it 
seemed at first that the Exodus took place in the reign of Meneptah and followed the | 
course they marked out for it. Others are beginning to think that possibly Manetho and 
Josephus were right, and that the Exodus is really nothing but the Expulsion of the 
Hyksos looked at from the Hebrew angle of vision. If so, it took place c. 1580 B.c., which 
is certainly more probable than so late a date as ¢. 1225 (really, as Burney pointed out, 
even rather later), which is what Naville had to suppose, The middle view that it must 
have taken place about 1440 n.c.—in the reign, therefore, of Amenophis [[—is one that 
no Egyptologist can accept, and that Naville would rightly out of his knowledge have 
rejected with decision, because to us that 1 the one time when such an event cannot 
possibly have happened, since that was precisely the time when Egyptian rule in Palestine 
was least contested, when in fact a pax aegyptia ruled the whole of the Near Eastern 
world. And the route is now generally deflected, in the minds of some of us, northward 
along the Mediterranean coast through Pelusium, the way the Hyksos fled. Whether 
afterwards they went south across the Wilderness to the traditional Sinai, or got mto 
the region north of Akaba, if the true Sinai lies in that direction, is another matter. | 
But in its time Naville’s route to the Red Sea seemed to clear up all difficulties, and 
his date was generally accepted, until the discovery of the “Israel-Stela" by Petria at 
Thebez in 1896 showed that in the reign of Meneptah Israel was already a people of 
Canaan, so that the Exodus can hardly have ended his reign. We may still accept part 
of Naville’s view, for Ramesses IT may still have been the Pharaoh of the Oppression, 
even if not his successor Meneptah, but his predecessor by two centuries, Amosia, was 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. For there is no doubt that during the period of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, when as we know from recent excavations Seti [ and Ramesses IL 
held down Palestine with their chief fortress at Bethshean, many trains of Canaanitish , 
prisoners must have been passed into the land of Goshen to work at the buildings of 
the great king, and among them no doubt many Hebrews and Israelites (the Apertw of 
the inscriptions!), And of their labour a tradition would have survived that has in the 
connected story become intermingled with the older tradition of the stay in Egypt. 

Such a theory would hardly have commended itself to Naville, who was conservative 
in the matter of Biblical criticism, as in all other things. In fact he was generally regarded 
as an opponent of the “Higher Criticiam,” though in reality only of tts more extreme 
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manifestations, He wrote a good deal on the subject of Biblical origins, 
theory, that the Pentateuch was originally written in Babylonian cuneiform, was e: 
sm the Schweich Lectures which he deliverca here during the war, in December 1015. 

Nivillo was: a big man (personally, of imposing /petennce sad siecng Jeane An 
Egyptian might that never failed to cause a smile, first and foremost on the face of the 
geeet: sna ‘himestf, was Neville ‘xiding-a.very email donkey: the contrast was piquant. 
His brown topi, tweed Norfolk jacket, and full trousers were well known im Egypt, and 
his attire there never altered any more than did his grey morning-coat and square hard 
felt: or top-hat in England. The tall figure with the pince-nex on the prominent nose, the 
benevolent face framed in old-fashioned side-whiskers which he shortened considerably of 
late years, and with ite close-clipped reddish-grey moustache, will be missed by many 
of u#, and more especially by those who worked with him. In all his work he had the 
help of his devoted wife, whose labours as a copyist of inscriptions are well-known to 
all users of his publications. The sympathy of the Society is tendered to Madame Naville 
io full me ATLTe 

Mavilln was Professor atthe University of Geneva, a doctor of several wniversitie 
both in Britain and abroad, an Hon, F.8.A., snd Vio President of our Society. The 
distinction of which he probably-was most proud was that of a Foreign Associate of the 
Institute of France. 

Plate ii, Fig. 1 shows him in a characteristic attitude at Dér el-bahri: in Fig. 2 he 
is seen with Dr. Schweinfurth, the African explorer, at the old German house at Kurnah. 
The admirable portrait in our frontispiece we owe to the kindness of Madame Naville. 


H. R. Hau. 
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1. Professor Naville at Der el-Bahri. 

3. Professor Naville and Dr. Schweinfurth. 

3. Professor Valdemar Schmidt. | 

4. Mr. Somers Clarke at the temple of Amenophis LIT 
‘n the desert near El-Kab. 
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THE OINTMENT SPOONS IN THE EGYPTIAN 
SECTION OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


With Plates iii—ix. 


The richness and variety of the decoration of Egyptian ointment spoons Justify a 
special study of these products of industrial art. Few objects indeed display more 
decorative na ea Eh 10m: it would seem that the observation of the artist 15 constantly 
on the alert to discover some new method of treatment or to give fresh detail to a theme 

The decoration of these trifling objects, never intended to play any part outside the 
limita of the private life of the Egyptian, throws a singularly brilliant light on the sur- 
roundings in which his existence was passed. Here there is no preoccupation with the 
effect to be produced, no convention which the artist must follow; the pure delight of 
the eyes inspires these little masterpieces. Their diversity and the richness of their 
ornamentation do as much credit to those who executed them as to the public whose 
requirements were of so refined a nature, and it is surprisingly instructive, to those who 
rould properly understand the artistic sense of an entire race, to observe this common 
striving towards beauty applied to the most trifling detaila of private life. 

The artist who conceived these implements of a few centimetres in length succeeded 
in introducing into their ornamentation an infinite number of combinations; sometimes 
they take their theme from the flora or fauna of the country; at other times one finds 
represented on the handles of the spoons male figures treated with a consummate know- 
ledge of pose, or female figures rendered with a freedom of expression and 4 suppleness 
of movement which raise an everyday object to the level of a work of art. 

The British Museum possesses a remarkable collection of ointment spoons, In this 
single group the diversity of types which is offered us enables us to appreciate the full 
importance of their decoration. - The present catalogue is only the first stage of a more 
extended study. It presents in itself a collection the diversity of which will not fail to 
astonish the reader accustomed only to conceive of the ointment spoons as represented 
by the few examples constantly represented in text-hooks of Kgyptian art. 

I propose, In a more comprehensive work, to describe and illustrate photographically 
5 many spoons as possible, to group the subjects which have been used in their decora- 
tion, to study the material of which they are made, to determine the period at which 
they appeared in Egyptian civilization and that during which they had their greatest 
vogue, and to draw, it may be, from their examination, some conclusions as to the 
evolution of Egyptian art as a whole, all of which questions it would be premature to 
treat on the strength of the examination of about fifty examples, The examination will 
onty be complete when one has been able to compare the spoons of the British Museum 
‘with those of the Louvre and the museums of Berlin and Cairo. I take thi opportunity 
of thanking heartily Dr. H. R. Hall, Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
‘n the British Museum, who has enabled me to undertake this work by authorizing me 
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to publish for the first time the beautiful collection of spoons in his care; also the Egypt 
Exploration Society, who have agreed to accept this article in their Journal and have 
illustrated it with such a large number of remarkable photographs. In addition to the 
spoons described below, the British Museum possesses two examples of spoons which 
Mile Mogensen of Copenhagen is to publish (Nos, 37924, 38188), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Bepog. A Guide to the Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms of the Britih Museum, London, 1904, 84-85 
(quoted as Gwiale), | , | oe 
Capraat, J. Mart ef fa porwr dans Poncenne Egypte, (Bulletin de ia Socestd Archéologique dé Bruxelles, 
tome 20, 1907, 325, Fig, 10.) 
Fecuuetmen, H. Die Aleinplastit der Aegypter, Berlin, 1921, 144. 
Witxrssox, W. Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, 1878, 1, 13-16 and 45-48. 





Description! 

S976. Pl. iti, Ivory. Lth. 12-4 om. | ; 

Spoon consisting of an oval-shaped bowl edged by a dog-tooth design. The handle is 
formed of 7 stems of water plants. Two flower buds complete the bunch, Joined by two 
ties in the middle of the stems. Two birds fill the angles formed by the bowl and the 
handle. 

Bowl broken in the upper part. Handle intact. 

5957. Pl. vy. Ivory, Lth. 95cm, 

Fragment of a spoon; small male figure, naked and full face, carrying on its head a 
muasel-shaped ahell which it supports with both arms raised. The night arm is broken. 
The figure rests on a floral capital which must have surmounted a round and thin stem. 
The right arm is missing, as also is the handle of the spoon. 

5955. Pl. ni. Ivory. Lth. 1lem. 

Spoon with a circular bowl edged by a dog-tooth design. The handle consists of a 
Hathor-head seen full face. The head is adorned with two urae) The angles between 
the bowl and the handle are filled by lotus flowers surmounted by Mimusops fruit, The 
handle has possibly been shortened. 

6963. Ivory. Lth. 27-5 em, 


Small spoon in the form of an elongated shell (mussel) with a circular stem ending 
in a duck’s head. Winkrnson, op. cu., 1, 46, Vig. 312, 3. 


$2147. Ivory. Lth. 630m, 

Sinall spoon in the form of ‘4 duck or goose trussed for sacrifice, The body is 
hollowed out and forms the receptacle. The feet are bent round on to the back of the 
body, on which are also two hands, with arms stretched out and broken above the neck; 
these must have belonged to a female swimmer forming the handle of the spoon. 

5972. Pliv. Wood. Lth. 57 em. 

Fragment of a spoon in the form of a lotns 
a pivot at the base of the flower. The central 
forms the lid of the bowl. On the back of this 
arms (broken) indicate that the handle 


flower with a bud on each side—trace of 
subject, consisting of the full blown flower, 
two open hands coming from out-stretehed 

of the spoon was formed by a female swimmer 
' The spoons are described in the order 


in which thoy were exhibited at the moment of ny visit, a 
the numbers Piven are hoa af the Inventory, th Iny Visit, ard 


Plate IV. 
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Qintment-spoons in the British Museum. 
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pushing before her a bouquet of flowers. Trace of incrustation in green paste. Handle 
broken off. WILKINSON, op. cit,, m, 46, Fig. 312. 


26783. Wood. Lth. 15 em. 
Circular bowl with handle undecorated and splintered. 


38189. Wood. Lth. 10°5 em. 

Fragment of a spoon consisting of a lotus surmounted by the fruit of the Mtmusops. 
The whole forms a lid- with traces of rivets at the base and at the top. Trace of in- 
crustation in green and white paste, green for the petals and white for the interstices of 
the petals, The handle and the bowl are missing. 


5976. PL v. Wood. Ht. 13°5 cm. 

Spoon of indefinable shape; does not seem to be a floral motif; might be a reminis- 
cance of the sceptre. Decoration of the bowl and of the handle formed by four groups 
of incised bands, of which three are on the handle. Winxrvson, op. cit., 0, 45, Fig. 31. 


5968. Pl. v. Wood. Lth. 15cm, 
Spoon with oval-shaped bowl, the point turned down. Handle in the form of a lotus 
sceptre (?). Perhaps a representation of the sistrum. 


Spoon with circular bowl. Short handle formed by a hand holding a bowl, The 
handle ends in a duck’s head. From Thebes. 


5974. PL in. Wood. Ht. 145m. 

Spoon with circular decorated bowl. Two falcons mght and left on the upper part 
of the rim, Handle formed by three flower stems held by two ties. Two flowers hori- 
zontally arranged fill the angles between bowl and handle. 


5O78. Plown. Wood. Ht. 155 cm. 
Spoon in form of royal cartouche. Bowl with border of dog-tooth. A cluster of 
flowers supports the bowl. Traces of greenish blue incrustation. 


38186. Pl. vi. Wood. Ht. 289 cm. 

Spoon in the form of a female swimmer of negroid type, pushing before her an aquatic 
fowl (duck?). Hair in plaits carried on to the back of the head. Round ear-rings. The 
lid, forming the wings of the duck, is missing. Traces of three rivets. Specimen damaged, 
Guide, 84, No, 36, 


12564, Wood. Ht. 17 em. | 
Plain spoon with oval bowl; handle undecorated. 


5967. Pl. v. Wood. Lth. 165cm, haan 

Bowl consisting of an elongated lotus bud, flanked by two smaller buds the stems of 
which are entwined round the principal stem forming the handle. H. Fecunemer 
ew., 150. 

6960, Wood. Lth. 155 cm. 

Bowl in the form of « ehell (mussel), The round handle ends in a duck’s head 
drawn back on the stem. Handle broken in the middle; both fragmenta are preserved. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x10. 0 
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6975. PL in. Wood. Ht. 12-3 em. 

Spoon with round bowl edged by a zigzag pattern. The bowl has at its upper edge 
to right and left respectively a falcon with spread wings, and a quadruped lying down. 
Two lotus flowers are placed horizontally under the bowl. A single stem joins them, 
forming a loop, which constitutes a short handle. 


5969. Wood. Ht. 11 om. 

Fragment of spoon, Handle consisting of two flower stems coming from a plain 
basket", The stems are broken before their opening into flowers or buds, They are 
fastened by two ties. Traces of incrustation in blue paste on the ties, The bowl and 
the flowers which hold it are missing, 


o979. Wood. Ht. 11 cm. 

Fowl in the form of a royal cartouche with dog-tooth border. The cartouche is held 
by three lotus flowers the stems of which must have formed the handle. A horizontal 
bunch of flowers separates the handle from the cartouche. The handle is missing, 


21968. Wood. Lth,. 55cm, 

Lid of circular spoon; rosette or open flower on a stippled background, interapersed 
with a decoration of half and quarter petals. Two incised lines surround the design. 
The object doubtless served as a lid to a spoon with a circular bowl, now lost. At the 
back there still adheres some hard matter (soapstone? wood?) torn from the Teceptacle 
which the lid covered. 


4720. Serpentine of greenish grey colour. Lth. 10-5 om. 

Fish with ointment-cavity sunk in the hollowed-out body: incised scales and fins 
above and below, No sign of lid. 

o970. Wood. Ith. 10cm, 

Oval bowl edged with a dog-tooth border. Of the handle there remains only a lotus 
flower supporting a cluster of flowers placed horizontally, Handle partly broken, also 
cluster. Bow! chipped. 

5971. Wood. Lth. 10cm. 

Oval bow! surrounded by a flat rim decorated with lotus flowers and buds. Handle 
broken at the base of the bowl, which is itself chipped. Trace of incrustation of blue 

59504. Pl. wii. Wood. Ht. 188 em. 

Spoon with representation of the god Bes. Oval-shaped bowl, the point turned 
downwards, surrounded by 4 dog-tooth design and held by a cluster of flowers, Rivet at 
the base of the bowl. Two aquatic fowl, one on each side of the cluster, join the bowl 
tothe handle. The handle consists of a figure of Bes seen fyll face in the usual squatting 
attitude, the two hands on the thighs. Two lotus flowers and two buds form a portico, 
Trace of blue in the flowers and in the dog-tooth and the beard, and of red in the buds. 
The lid is missing. Guide, 84, No. 49: Witxrnson, op. cit., 11, 18, Fig, 382. it 

5962. Pl. ix. Wood. Lth, 24em, 

Spoon with hafdle in the form of a human arm. Bowl consisting of a depression j 
the form of a shell. The index finger of the hand stretches out over the Pads att ra 


' What we supposs to be a basket ja perhaps a very compact bundle of Steins the details of which 
were originally shown by painting, now effaced. | 


Plate VI. 





Ointment-spoon No. 38186 in the British Museum. 
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the bowl, the thumb over the upper. Finger naile indicated. The round handle ends in 
the head of a serpent (?). Guide, B4, No, 50, 


5965. Pl. tv. Wood and ivory. Lth. 30-4em. 

Spoon in the form of a made-up bouquet. Basket! from which emerge two lotus 
flowers and three lotus buds, surmounted by six smaller buds(/}). Four of them are 
formed of a pink substance applied on the wood in alight relief (no doubt pamted ivory). 
Bunch of lotus flowers and leaves placed horizontally supports the oval bow! with dog- 
tooth design. Ivory pivot at the base of the bowl. Ivory button at the top serves as 
knob to the lid, which is formed of lotus flowers surmounted by fruit of the MM vmusopa. 
Colours still very bright. Light green for the leaves and the basket, dark green for the 
flowers, bluish green for the dog-tooth design. Two shades of pink for the ivory appliqué 
(perhaps imitation of poppy petala, Papaver Rhoeas). Guide, 85, No. 52; WILKINSON, 
op, ci,, 1, 14, Fig, 285. 

6966, Pl. iv. Wood. Lth. 28 cm. 

The receptacle of the spoon consists of a lotus flower surmounted by fruit of the 
Mimusops. The flower and the Mimusops are in two parts, sliding the one on the other, 
and held by a pivot at the base of the flower. Two lotus buds flank the flower. The 
three stems forming the handle are held by # tie made of nine ribbons, Green incrusta- 
tions for the sepals and the lines indicating the flowers and buds. The base of the 
flowers is painted red (not incrusted). In the same way, between the petals and on the 
Mimusops, touches of red separated by incised lines. The same decoration is reproduced 
on the back of the spoon, but merely indicated by lines and stippling incrusted with 
green, No large surfaces incrusted. Also traces of red. Guide, 85, No. 53; J. Caparr, 
op. eu., Fig. 10, 

21972. Pl. ix. Wood. Lth. 22 cm. 

Plain spoon, deep oval bowl, Handle in the form of the foot of an ox, ended by the 
hoof of the animal. 


5961. Wood, Lth. 25 cm. 

Spoon formed by a shell held by o hand, the index finger stretched out under the 
back of the shell, The hand merges into an arm with four inerusted lines of green at 
the wrist, forming a bracelet. The handle ends in a duck's head bent back, decorated 
by three incrusted lines. In the shell a fish and some lotus flowers, meised in light and 

6053. Pl. vi. Wood, Ht. 18cm. 

Spoon representing the god Bes. Twin bowls in the form of two coupled cartouches. 
Birds and papyri are incised in the cartouches. Two figures of the god Bes, seen side 
face king towards each other, decorate the handle. They hold ¢elubs in their hands; 
signs of protection hang from their arms. Each figure is in a separate frame decorated 
by incised lines, In the outer angle of each frame the sign nefer. Remains of incrusta- 
tion of white paste still fill the imeised lines. In the bowls, remains of wax (?) or oint- 
ment (?), Guide, 85, No. 56. 


6958. Pl. vu. Wood. Lth. 18 cm. | 
Spoon in the form of a royal cartouche. Bowl with edge decorated by three lines 
which once contained coloured matter. Two fish (face to face) and aquatic flowers are 
t ‘The same remark applies aa for the basket previously described under No, M00, Seep. 11), mote 1. 


2-2 
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incised in the bowl. Traces of greenish blue paste inerusted in the lines. The short 
handle is formed by a gazelle seen from the side and lying down, the fore-part turned 
towards the right. The bent head rests between the feet. From Memphis. Wu-KINsoN, 
op. ctt., 1, 15, Fig, 285. 


5956. Ply. Wood. Lth. 155m, en 

Portion of spoon. Bowl of irregular form, perhaps suggesting the corolla of a 
flower. Traces of four rivets, two at the base and two at the top. On the handle stall 
female figure, naked and front face. Eyes incrusted with paste, white for the eye-ball, 
black for the iris. The bowl is placed on the head of the figure. The lifted arms are 
broken. The tips of the feet are missin 8. Specimen defective and very much damaged. 

5977. Wood. Lth. 13cm. | 

Bowl in the form of a royal cartouche. No handle. Specimen very much damage 

42166. Black composition. Lth, 4-4 em. 

Bowl in the form of fruits (grapes?). 

9951. Ivory. Lth. 13 em. 

Duck in ivory; head drawn back: body hollowed out to form the bowl. Three lines 
round the bowl, and traces of rivets. Hollowed surface no doubt contained incrusted 
paste. Lid missing, bowl very much chipped. 

5952. Pl. vii. Wood. Lth. 185 om. 

Spoon with handle in the form of a fish. Round and shallow bowl, without decora- 
tion, and very much damaged. The handle in the form of a fish with dorsal fn. Two 
lotus flowers fill the angles formed by the bow! and the handle. The back js not decorated. 
The lid ts very much deteriorated. Trace of rivet. From Thebes. Guide, 85, No. 63: 
WILKINgox, op. cul., 1, 16, Fig. 260. 

26770. Wood. Lth. 13 om. 

Spoon in the form of a duck, Traces of two rivets near the head and the tail, The 
body, hollowed out, forms the receptacle. Dog-tooth decoration round the bowl. Traces 
of incrustations of black and green paste. The bent back head has disappeared. The lid 
is missing, 

35187, Pl. viii. Wood. Lth. 23 om. : 

Spoon with handle in the form of a jackal or dog, a large shell held in its mouth 





from above and is consequently symmetrical, The body is turned sideways, seen from 
the right; the tail is thick and long. The two fore paws are placed symmetrically one 
above and one below the bow}. The hairs of the tail and the coat of the animal are 
shown on the front and back of the representation by incised lines. Guide, 85, No. 65; 
WILKINGON, op. cit., 1, 16, Fig, 387 (mentioned as belonging to Mr. Salt), | | 

6945. Pl. viii. Wood. Lith. 26°5 cm. 

Spoon in the form of « dog holding a fish by the tail, The fish, which constitutes 
the receptacle, is composed of two parts, one of which forms the lid; the body is hollowed 
ont. The fins, tail and scales are indicated by incised lines and hollows still containing 
greenish blue paste which has served as incrustation. A rivet holds the lid to the tail; 
another, placed near the head, forms a knob to the lid. The dog's (or jackal’s) head 
seen from above is symmetrical, while the body is seen from the left. A large collar with 


=.* 


Plate VIII. 
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incrusted notches adorns its neck. ‘The fish is seen from the side. Same decoration on 
the back of the spoon with indication of collar, scales, fins, and tail. Guide, 85, No, 66; 
H. Frecuuemer, op. cit., 144. 

26368. Turquoise blue fayence. Shade lighter on the back. Lth, 4m. 

Spoon in the form of a quadruped bound for sacrifice. A cavity in the body forms 
the bowl. The head is missing; the remains of a horn are still attached to the back. 
The reverse is well finished. 

6949. Pl. ix. Wood. Lth. I] cm. 

Spoon in the form of a goose or duck, the feet bent back under the body, which ia 
hollowed out into a deep cavity. The head is turned to the right and bent back along 
the body. Lid with simply decorated border. Peg holding the lid to the base of the neck. 
Trace of rivet or stud on the opposite aide and on the tail. The reverse side is carefully 
finished, and the feet are indicated. 

90757. Pl.ix. Wood. Lth. 16-5 om. 

Spoon in the form of a gazelle with feet bound for the sacrifice; the head turned 
to the right. The animal seems to be uttering a cry. Admirably realistic treatment of 
the muscles of the neck. The eara are deeply separated from the neck and the head. 
The body is hollowed out and forms the bowl ‘The horns are broken. The lid is missing; 
nothing indicates that there was one. No trace of rivet. 


21940. Serpentine. Lth. 6 cm. 

Spoon in the form of a fish, with incised indications of scales, eye, mouth, fins, and 
tail, The part forming the back of the animal in particular is carefully finished; it seems 
therefore to have formed the lid of a lost receptacle, Tail chipped. 


21969, Wood. Lth. 95cm. 

Spoon with circular howl decorated with three lines. At the upper end of the bowl 
on each side a decorative design. On the right an indistinct broken object, on the left 
an aquatic fowl. The handle, formed of flowers, ia broken, the flower on the left hand 
still exists, as also part of the stem of that on the right hand. The handle no doubt 
presented the same form ss that of spoon No. 5973. 


6964. Ivory. Lth. 6 cm. 

Small spoon with plain circular bowl without decoration. Bowl chipped, Stem 
curtailed. Circular handle. 

50985, Pl. v. Wood. Lth. 25° cm. 

Fragment of a very beautiful spoon with a female figure. The rectangular bowl has 
a flat tim decorated with a spear-head design. The bottom of the bowl is decorated 
with a lightly incised design of aquatic fowl; water 1s indicated. The handle, spit from 
top to bottom like the bowl, shows the left arm of a young girl playing an instrument of 
music, A fragment of short plaited hair is algo visible. The left leg is bent and naked. 
The rest of the decoration on the left is constituted by umbels of papyrus emerging 
from a basket (?) adorned with a spear-head decoration. Trace of green-blue paste in 
the decoration of the bowl, in the basket, and in the flowers. Half of the spoon has 
disappeared from top to bottom. 
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NOTES ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE ROMAN 
EMPERORS FROM VALERIAN TO DIOCLETIAN 


By HAROLD MATTINGLY 


In that dark age of the Roman Empire, the middle and end of the third century, 
even the bare system of chronology is not free from contradictions and uncertainties, It 
has therefore seemed worth while to put together a few notes based (1) on the Roman 
Imperial coins, (2) on the Alexandrian coins, (3) on the issues of Viminacium and Dacia 
and (4) on the papyri, and, finally, to attempt to sum up the evidence and draw some 
of the main conclusions, The most serious point of debate seems to be this, whether 
the first Egyptian year of Valerian and Gallienus was ap, 252 to 253 or 253 to 2641, 

(1) The Roman Imperial Coins. Valerian, who was Cos, [II in ap. 255, has coins 
with TR. FP. 1 008. 1 and TR. P. OT Goa. mt; he was Cos. ITIT in a.p. 267 and has coins 
with Tk. P, V cos. m and TR. F. ¥ cos, mt. From this it is evident that his second 
tribunician year begins before the end of A.D, 203. Gallienus at first used his father’s 
titles*: later, in his sole reign, he uses his own titles, which show that his tribunician 
power ran from the same date as his father's, He was Cos, VI in a.p, 264. and has coins 
With TR. P. xl cos. v and TR. P. xy cos, vi‘, 

We must next glance at the vexed question of the manner in which the Roman 
Emperors reckoned their tribunician power. The principle has been laid down that, from 
Trajan on, the first tribunician year runs from the date of conferment of the power to the 
next December 10th, and that subsequent years are reckoned from December 10th to 
December 10th. This view, though it has been generally accepted, will hardly commend 
itself to those who have studied the cotns closely, It seems more probable that the 
normal practice was to reckon in full years, dating from the first conferment. It is im- 
possible here to go fully into the question, but a single example, drawn from a period 
near the one we are studying, will prove Hluminating. Trebonianus Gallus and Volusian 
both have rm. P. mz in a.p. 253. the Year of Volusian’s second consulship. As the date 
of their ACCESSION Was certainly Bolew here about July AD. 251, and aa they reigned a 
little less than two years, it will readily be seen that on no normal reckoning can they 
reach a fourth tribunician yeat*. ‘The only reasonable explanation seems to be that they 
carried on the tribunician year of Trajan Decius. This has in it nothing that need 

_ Soe the article by Arthur Stein in Arche, vit; 90 Some eritiotams by the present author embodied 
in & review of Voor's Re Alsrandrinischen Milnsen (Vim, Chron, 1824, 118 f) are dealt with by Stein in 
the suet clleantie As nae keane 4 short shrift and » lang drop for the counter-theory that I 
mi fhe pay,” an ate ut toy ha 


* Je, TH. FP, 1 iq 204-255, TH Pp, ¥ is 256-257, 


* Cp: for example his tn, p, ytr cos. Hr; Gallienus was Cos, [II in an, 961 and cannot possibly have 
been TR PF. VII in that year, it? ae 
' Ze, Tk. PB, x1 ik S-264 
* For even if we reckon ta, p July—Deo, 251; ra. 7, 1 Dec, 251—Doec, 269; rr. p.m Deo. 342— 
| c = : i 2 ae — : H a 242— Dec. 
203 5 TR. P. only begins in December 253, by which dute Valerian was 


certainly in possesaion, 
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surprise us, for Hostilian, the surviving son of Trajan Decius, who was adopted by 
Gallus as colleague, might be expected, on the analogy of Philip I], to carry on his 
father’s dating; and, if Hostilian carried it on, could one expect Trebonianus to begin 
with a lower tribunician power than his young colleague? Now, if we reckon this con- 
tinued tribunician power of Decius on the orthodox system, we get the following result: 


AD. 240 Sept. to December 10th rn. r. 
240 Deo. 10th to 250 Dec. 10th TR. Fr. IL 
Bin) is rid | ir. TR. PF. 
mod Pa 2oz H TH, P, IIL 
This does not carry us, as we need to be carried, into a.n, 253, But, if we reckon 


AD. 349 Sept.to 250 Sept rm p, 


250) ra 251 a TH. I. 1, 
S61 ‘a 252 A TR. F. Th 
a2 - m3 TH. V. ITI, 


we obtain the result we need. 

We have already seen that the second tribunician year of Valerian and Gallienus 
begins before the end of a.p. 253. On the view which we have tried to demonstrate 
above this implies a first conferment before the end of a.n. 252, when Trebonianus 
Gallus and Volusian were certainly still in power at Rome. We will consider later 
whether, despite that fact, our result may still hold good. 

(2) The Alerandrian Cos. It will be best here to set out in tabular form what we 
believe to be the correct dating, and then to add the few comments that are required. 


AD, 251-252 Trebonianus Gallus r 
962-2953 Valerian & Gallionos A Acmilian (A)! 
2t-354 4 B - H 
254-255 4 = r 
255-255 8 y ‘ a 
256-257 i " FE 
257-258 % a = 
258-250 n i é 
259-200 8#«, . H Macrian II & Quietus 4 
20-261 Gallienus 4 
251-262 = I 
262-263 1A 
263-204 ms IB 
4-260 ln ir 
265-2060 yy LA 
2-207 Cli, IE Valwullathwes (A) 
267-265 Gallienus (1¢) Claudius IT A 2 (1) 
268-269 Claudius IT bi) i (rT) 
209-270 =, r " A Aurelian A 
270-271 Aurelian A E 
271-272 es Fr 
272-273 = A 
273-274 En E 
274-275 - = 
275-276 % Tacitus A Probos A 


' The dates in brackets do not netually appear on the coins, 
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276-277 Probus 1} 
277-278 Vs r 
278-279 " + 
270-250 Poh E 
280-281 . r 
281-252 iL é 
229_959 H Carus A, Curinua & Numerian A 


if 
283-284 Carus 8, Carinus & Numerian B 
2h4-2865 Carinua & Numerian ©, Diocletian A 


286-226 TMoclatian H 
286-287 . r 
287-258 _ A 
258-280 E 
PEH—2iH) . = 
20-291 rf Zz 
ao] -302 AT H 
202-394 eh LS 
293-2594 - I 

294-205 " LA 
205-203 =, IB 


This system seems to be consistent in itself and to satisfy all the demands of the 
coms. On the analogy of the Roman coins, I take year [' of Trebonianus Gallus to con- 
tinue the reckoning of Trajan Decius and to fepresent A.D. 251-252: I think, however, 
that Acmilian’s years must be a.p. 252-253, 263-254, not 251-252, 252-253, as I suggested in 
Num. Chron,, 1924. For a complete intermission in ap. 251-252 (year B of Trebonianus 
Gallus, if he used his own date) no real reason has been suggested. Gallienus has a 
sixteenth year in Egypt, which however is not mentioned on the coins: the usurpation 
of Vaballathus supplies @ plausible explanation, and we have what looks like definite 
eee es Pepyri’ si the year before the first of Claudius was the fifteenth of 

alhenus. We have no need to postulate any disturbance of the normal reckoning in th 
reign of Claudius or Aurelian. ee 

(3) The issues of Viminacium and Dacia, Both minta reckon from dates in the 
summer, July or later. For Dacia, we have the following years: 

Trebonianus Gallus V, 
Aemilian VII, VILL 

Valerian VI, VIII-X (or XI). 
Gallienus VI, VITT-XI. 

The sixth year, 251-252, is only represented by coins of Valorjan and Gallien 
naturally suspect that this is an error, but the absence of coins of Puebuidises eanmte 
the year ptsc men ae has coins of the year VII (ending July (?) 253) and 
year VIII, and Valerian an lenus continue with vear VIII. ‘For Viminac; = 
have the following years: Ais cmon ae 

Trajan Deciua XTT, 
Trebonisnus Gallus XTI-XIv. 
Aemilian XTV, XVL 
Valerian XTV-XVI. 
The sixteenth year of Aemilian seems to be quite inex lina 3 eat pee; 
, : plicable and may rest 
an error. Philip I, who was killed at Verona, near the end of Sept, 249, has a Breet Bi 


' P. Strassb, 11, 
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(249-250)—i.¢., the era date was before the end of September, Why then has Aemilian 
only year AIV, not year AV (252-3, not 253-4), for Egyptian coins of year 3 show him 
still in power in September? 

(4) The papyri. This subject, which is handled with such mastery by Stein, lies 
away from my ordinary studies, and I propose te do no more than offer a few com- 
ments on the material, which he has placed at the disposal of scholars. 

There can be no doubt that the first year of Valenan ond Gallienus was sometimes 
reckoned as ap. 253-254: Stein has placed this beyond question. But the Strassburg 
Papyri 1, 7, 8, 10, 11, which assign 16 years to Gallienus, 3 to Claudius, 7 to Aurelian, 
seam to recognize a.p. 252-5 as Gallienws’s first year. So too does P. Oxy, xm, 1407; 
for, although the Egyptian date, October 14th of the seventh year, is not necessarily of 
the same year as the Roman consular A.p, 258, it seems strange that an edict of 
a.D. 258 should not be published in Egypt until October 259. Again P. Strasab, 11 
shows us the first year of Claudius as the year succeeding the fifteenth year of Gallienus. 
Stein has recorded, with exemplary fidelity, the evidence which can be brought forward 
against his own views; but, when he declares that there is no evidence in favour of 
A.D. 252-3 as the first year of Valerian and Gallienus, I am still obliged to dissent. He 
would probably lay stress on P. Strassb, 10, IL 25-25, which gives us October 16th of 
Claudius’s first year, which must presumably here be a.p. 268, as Claudius appears only 
to have come to the throne in that year, But this date is quite irreconcilable with the 
evidence of Alexandrian coins and must not therefore be stressed. 

Stein has supposed that I had not noted the existence of a number of papyn dated 
to the second year of Trebonianus Gallus. This is not the case. Here again there seems 
to be a double system—(1) the official system of the coins beginning with a.p. 251-252 as 
year I, (2) the unofficial with the same year as year B. : ; 

To sum up. Both at Rome and Alexandria Trebonianus Gallus has dates, which are 
difficult or impossible to explain as his own, but whieh at once become intelligible, if we 
regard them as continuations of the dates of Trajan Decins, The tribunician power of 
Valerian at Rome seems to be reckoned from a date before the end of a.p, 252, his first 
year in Egypt seems to be a.p, 252-253. This would imply that, while Trebonianus Gallus 
atill held Rome, Valerian was proclaimed in his province (Rhaetia) and acknowledged in 
Egypt. Aemilian, on conquering Trebonianus (0. June 255), was accepted in Egypt Te 
well as in Rome, but had to give way to Valerian in the autumn of A.D, 255. The 
popular reckoning in Egypt often counted Valerian’s reign only from this final GOnqueat, 
Whether the year VI of Valerian at the mint of Dacia can be taken as evidence for his 
acknowledgement there in the summer of A.D. 252 must remain doubtful: perhaps, after 
all, we have only to do with a die-engraver s error. Trebonianus Gallus has, as our 
authorities tell us, nearly two years in Rome, but he was never recognized throughout 
the whole Empire. The literary tradition is too scanty to enable us to check the 
accuracy of these conclusions'; derived, however, as they are from a close atudy of the 
eoins, official documents of the first rank, they deserve careful attention. 

Valerian’s Egyptian coinage ends in his eighth year: at Rome, his latest dated coins 
are of TR, P. VI, 1.¢.,258-259. The eighth Egyptian year then should be rather 259-260, than 
260-261. Stein points out, in all probability rightly, that the usurpation of Macrian i 
and Quietus falls in the year H of Gallienus: papyri, be adds, also show it in year H, 
whereas, on my showing, they ought to indicate year 7. This does not, however, affect 

1 Zosinus, 1, 2, 6, tells us that Treboninnus Gallus sent Valerian to Germany and Rhaetia to bring wp 
troops against Aemilian. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x11. a 
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my argument, for I hold that papyri follow either of the two datings—some the dating 
based on A.D. 252-253 as first year, some that based on a.p, 253-254. In the eighth year 
too ends the Egyptian coinage of Saloninus, who appears to have been seized and 
executed by Postumus after his successful revolt in Gaul. The dates of the Gallic 
Emperors are unfortunately uncertain, but the reconquest of Gaul by Aurelian seems 
certainly to fall in a.p. 273. The coins show us TR. Pp. x for Postumus, ra. P. m1 for 
Victorinus, TR. Pp. 1 for Tetricus, i., on the system we have defended above, 13 com- 
plete years + three incomplete years,—not to mention a possible addition to be made 
for Manus and Laelian, We see ground then to place the beginning of the reign of 
Postumus m A.D. 258: Postumus’s first year is 258-259, his tenth and last 267-268, 
Victorinus continues with 268-269, 269-270, 270-271, Tetricus with 270-271, 271-272, 
272-273. A similar result is suggested by the legionary coins of Gallienus, on which the 
VI(VII) F., VI(VII) ¥, seem to record so many annual renewals of loyalty. The issue certainly 
was connected with the trouble in Gaul and ends in a.p. 268-259, thus confirming the 
result guessed at above. We should therefore expect Saloninus's last year (year H) in 
Egypt to be 259-260, rather than 260-261. The absence of coins of Gallienus of year 16 
in Egypt can be readily accounted for by the usurpation of Vaballathus, whose later 
coinage indicates A.p. 267-268 as his first Egyptian year. After that all is in order in 
the Alexandrian coinage. 

These brief notes on an intricate and doubtful subject have not been written in any 
spit of contention against Stein, whose labours have earned the gratitude of all Roman 
students of the third century. It haa, however, seemed only right to state in full some 
relevant considerations which he seems hardly as yet to appraise at their true value. 





Plate X. 
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SOME FURTHER MELETIAN DOCUMENTS 
Br W. E. CRUM 
With Plate x. 


| The interest aroused by the Meletian letters edited by Mr. Bell? justifies the publica- 
tion of an additional Coptic letter, from the same dossier, subsequently bought by the 
British Museum, where it bears the number P. 2724. The soript of this papyrus (v. the 
Plate) has some resemblance to that of P, 1922 (which significantly shows the same 
archaically reversed ¢) and also to Rylands Catalogue, Pl. 4, nos. 970,372. The address on 
the verso is on a larger scale, attempting more of an uncial style, but is doubtless by the 
same hand. The extreme measurement of the fragment is 23 = 27-5 cm. Pl. x. 
[Thaseoc Netceal nneqyuepi(T A 
Mpuuaic(on] ilajatamawcrnn Mpa. TH. . « oy 
etpopt mf... .]rc* metpaqne Hleluy nuanmocuoc eqsuuyt® enanennnor® 
€ NeTOAg Kio Ac lwy MNETIATIANS EYFUMT EHIATTORO neTigeqro® Mac 
5 inetcnuy epoy ethematce te* neunn[otje NeTHW chod nefinoke nequynpe 
etheTMeTHan[t] fiTe nHoTte NETH tw] choA nenmapal/ntwulas neqen! nor 
ethemicanyy filmjge Reon wettiw chor neTepoor NneqoAorie cthence 
me fineracce Atom TenoTse MaiwT eregat Hak’ cimapanade: Tuck’ ethe 
seater ehoN gitfoltte” exmong neat ethensoN etegaizoc tenorse frame 


10 HAMOK Meneoailajoc an elmcovle) ETA poY aWAa Talxoc ethengpme nimen 


tpwme qcoorn [e]sp fier anette nal eTnay etien...|.. enenpwme Be 
epe senmon 4}napanadcise ni mon .|v- . HL mio} 
ehod nennoble. }x.[. |\ ethe(ncexe fimevfaerfeAron . . . bo} jre 
Hrama fimese[...).n. anne, .[ 17 letters joorm. ater” 


15 pantwhe Mis sles Thuent}{ 

on [njuon ..[....)peten 

ana mpoor.{..... Jeme of 

Me oere H.apel 

1 Io Jeu and Christians in Egypt, 1024, 36 ff (here cited as /.C,). “Two improvements have been made 
in the Coptic texta there printed : P. 1921, 1, weteloat (Prof. P. Jernstedt); P. 1922, 15, uasoor 

* Apparently not @opt fmexce. ? Here and in ext line 2 ia « correction from a. 

* Possibly meu-, a9 in L ‘6, 

‘ This ¢ has the reversed form S, asin .C., P. 1922 and Cavum, Short Texts, 154. 

© For nte, ’ Corrected from nex. ® Corrected from . 
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2000 pret 

].n.. pl 

]. rwa 

]. na. [ 

Along left margin 

gaiopnt Nan eTheNaAT Benen mat eho nartoble 
25 -MMATA ‘BIocKOpec Mnana vepont! Amanantproc... +L 
Verso (at right-angles to text on recte)* 


+ TimMo@Ece METCOAT neqmepIT MH. . .° 


—— nainor 
“Timotheus that writeth unto his beloved‘.......... brother(?)-loving, righteousness 
loving (-Sieatortrn)*......who beareth (dopeiv)...°; who hath renounced worldly things 


(xacpox), looking toward things heavenly; who hath [renounced] things that perish, 
looking toward things imperishable; who humbleth himself unto such as be unworthy of 
him? because of the height of heaven®; who forgiveth the sins of his children because af 
God's mercy; who forgiveth the trespasses (wapatrraysa) of his brethren (1) because of the 
seventy-times seven®; who forgiveth the debts of his......because of the word of the 
Gospel™. So now, my father, 1 write unto thee, beseeching (vapaxadety) thee; for when 
1 quitted thee™ thou wast grieved because of the lie that I had told. So now! would have 
thee know that I told it not intending deception, but (aAAa) I told it because of human 
shame2#. For (yap) God knoweth, that shall give......of men whether Yea or Nay®™. 
1 beseech (vapaxeXeir) [thee], then,.........for]give the sins...because of [the word? of the 
Gos ]pel(?)[-..-.-.-::-.. | | 

Translation of li. 15-28 ia impossible. In 15 “concerning the bricks” may be read. 
Tn 17 the name “Apa Prow”™ seems to occur,im 18“ Anoup.” L. 24 ‘1 wrote unto thee 
for this, that thou shouldest forgive me my sins......” (25) “and Apa Dioscorus and Apa 
Gerontius (7) and (7) Demetrius (7)....° 

Verso. “'Timotheus that writeth unto his beloved [father?| Paiéw.” 

The extant contents of the above letter are not important. Timothy, its writer, 1s 
concerned to persuade Paiéw™ that a falsehood, whereof he had been lately guilty, was 
due, not to premeditated guile, but merely to an impulse of timidity. The first eight lines 

i wep- very doubtful; ef in LB. After m not +. : 

2 The strokes above and below cgar are precisely half-way across the sheet and indicate the point: at 
which the binding ribbon crossed the papyrus when folded. i 

Room for wot. ' “father,” or “lord,” or both. 

® J do not remember this opithet elaewhere, 

* Neither “ Christ-bearing,” #0 common in monkish letters (Mon. of Epiphoniua, 1, 373, C.0., 50, ny 
ete.), nor “verily (gnovme) Christ-bearing,” seams possible here, 

T Cf. Sirach xxv, 4 (11), ed. A. Thompaon, metenuy epoy dvdgier atras, 

® Reminiscent } of Lu. xiv, 11, or Ja. iv, 10. * Mat. xviii, 22 1 Mat. vi, 12 

"Jit, “1 quitted thee, thou being grieved.” 

@ fit. “the shame of humanity,” man’s natural timidity, 

i Roading xe,..ne..., miher than ae,..%en (=a). A reference to some biblical verse] 

H ] think that Holl (Berlin Sitch, 1925, my, 18) must be right (pace Benn, AC, 51) in identifying 
Daots-Paibw with Onryeie of P. G13. Cf “Epieie="Epyeis (Guivriva, Rylands Demet. Pap. 1, 190), 
Tend =terorA (Gen. zxxvi, 18, Munier). 
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are occupied with rather extravagant appeals to the recipient's reputation for clemency. 
Something more concrete may have followed—in 1. 15 bricks are in question and im 17, 16 
other persons are referred to. The letter ends (|. 24) with a final request for forgiveness. 

Paiéw is clearly, here as elsewhere, a venerated personage, with moral authority in his 
community!. Timothy, his suppheant—not necessarily himself a monk—oceurs here only. 
Prow (I, 17) is presumably the monk greeted in P. 1914, 527; Anoup (1. 18) night be the 
Anoubas of the same letter. A Dioscorus (I. 25) is likewise greeted in PP. 1916, 1916, 
1921, and with him, as here, a Gerontius in P. 1918. 

More interesting than what Timothy says is the idiom in which he says it: archate (as 
might be expected in an unliterary text of the early part of the fourth century) and in 
some points comparable with that of the contemporary P. 1922*. Conspicuous in both is 
the perfect tense prefix ga- ete., for a-. Here we find it as pluperfect negai- (10), relative 
‘etepat- (9), metgaq- (5, 4) and presumably perfeot pas (24)°. Additional instances of this 
prefix known to me are: Acta Pauli, where ga- is frequent, but only before a nominal 
subject®; the Oxyrhynchus fragment of Romana, printed at the end of this article, as 
perfect and pluperfect; an early and interesting fragment, also from Oxyrhynehus, m the 
Hoskyns collection at Cambridge, gay-. g87-; BM. 1111 (an otherwise Safidic text) gac- 
once; Ry). 415 (Fayyiimuic); F.N.T.W., 1925, 34, 838 = J.T .St., 25, 226, 229, BM. 580, 5,6 
relat. nevpan-, netgaw-, but context obscure. lt appears to characterize an early stage 
of the idiom enrrent throughout Middle Egypt and perhaps further south (deta Pawli)®. 
Further to be noted are the hybrid forms cexe (7) 7 wet (6, of. went- 10), meove (10), 
nuove (3), teeqro (4); the use of cont as absolute (24); the unusual netmar (4, cf. #.0.C., 
1914, 73 netmaqrame, Cod. Morgan 41, 122 netuapenaoerc taaq); the Bohairie use of 
ute (6) and of the forms tot-, soc; also the doubled consonant in toTts (9), as often in 
P. 1922, while in meq- (5, 6) an "- 1s omitted. 

The only novelty to be had from this letter is eAowe (7), a plural form comparable to 
Achm, torese (Sa. torn). One might expect ‘+ here to mean “ debtors,” or something af 
the sort; but I would suggest that it is the plural of gea “servant,” whereof elsewhere 
the singular form does duty as plural (Mt. xiii, 27, Apoe. vi, 5, Cod. Morgan 30, 51). 

To the Coptic references to the Meletians already given®, I can add: 

(1) The patriarch Alexander, in his Encomium on Peter I, declares that Melitius 
(meArtioc) aimed at (émi@upetr) nothing short of the archbishopric, in Peter's aleence. 


t Butt, JC., 44. 

Jc. 70. The name ia that of a saint invoked upon several gravestones from Middle Egypt: Quimen.- 
Troursox, Saggera, 12, Of, ne. 6, Peet, Comet. of Abydos, 11, 35, G. Masmimo, Muade dgypt,, 1, Pl. xv, 
Trnamr, Materials, no. 4, Perhaps the kame hame as nAwer, C.8.0.0., 43, 202 (so, not aa Zona, 30, 
anoaAw, thanks to Mgr, Hebbelynek's collation) and as mipwoy the martyr, Hrveanat, Actes, 136, 

2 oC. 07. 

4 The reference, op. cil., 87, to Wadi Serie, neods correction ; for Zeitachr. f. tg. Spr., 1016, rem 1914. 
Moreover Sethe painted out (letter 4, 24) that, in Job xxx, 9, the tense is present, not purfect. 

6 Note on p, Ke 21, ega- 

© Another abnormal, but merely phonetic A is found in Achmimic, separating vowels: oraget- 
Hoa. viii, 4, Jo. xi, 9, epagw Cloment iv, 10, cagownam Zech. iii, 1; aa in Safidic also: MaaIpam, 
MAPICS UM, OFTAPE! ReatL, cxvi, orgumg BM, 1123, In Bagad, hadagam, NoNpEEM Zeitechr, f. 
dy. Spr., Lv, 71, 4 represents ¢gin, as often in modern Egyptian Arabic. 

? Also in the Subachmimio St. Jobn and in the above-mentioned Hoskyns fragment. 

8 Of. cet BAM. 580, 500, cnt 1227, cpnt Cava, Copt. MSS, xxxt; all Fayyfimic, 

¥ 0, 41-43. W Hyrveawat, Actes, 200. 


Compare the words of the Hamburg text of the Patriarchal History?: “ And M., bishop of 
Asifit, descended upon (33) the city of Alexandria and entered it, bringing money, which 
he distributed among a few folk, weak in faith and understanding; and they received him 
and he became their leader; and he found favour (~Le!) with the clergy and carried out 
ordinations of bishops (4a35W),"" On this last matter cf. the Athanasian Epistle printe 
below. 

(2) “ Whoso saith that the Meletians (or Melitius) have a church, the same is accursed.” 
So says the twenty-fifth of the Canons ascribed to Athanasius*. 

(3) But church discipline was evidently no longer the main ground of contention with 
the Meletians in later times; doctrinal heresies—presumably resulting from their fusion 
with the Arians—were ascribed to them, os can be seen im the sixth-seventh century 
Encomium by Constantine of Siut on the martyr Claudius*, a phrase from which is: 
Flee the Meletians, that divide the indivisible Christ’; while the author, shortly before, 
tells how the Meletians “taught not to recite (wederar) from the Scriptures, but to say, 
‘The Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost,’ dividing them one from another,” whereas “ the 
faithful (wierds) divide not the Holy Trinity*.” This same Encomium relates elsewhere *® 
that these heretics practised various abominations, such as using defiled animals for food. 
Sorcery too they were accused of, as we learn from the tales of their evil-doings current in 
the eighth century’, 

(4) Heretical too were their doctrines as to the bodily AS ion o: 

(5) The Twelfth Athanasian Canon forbids the singing of the Ne composed by “the 
Meletians and the ignorant and wandering (monks)®,”" showing that, like the Arians, their 
innovations extended to liturgical matters. 

(6) The disciples of St. Antony protested against being confounded with Meletian 
monks? and the Pachomian communities must have suffered from these heretics: for 
Horsiese, in his vision of hell, saw ‘‘ those that had renouneed the Apostles’ teaching and 
hearkened to the Meletians !."’ 

(7) Shenoute (ob, 451) reprobates the Meletians™, “those brute-beasts,” that take the 
sacrament up to 18 times a day, devouring it as bodily food; by whom many “of us” have 
been led astray (efi the experience of Damianus, J.C., 42), and he seams to refer to them 
as allies (cocvwros) Of the Arians’. In his Apocalypse we read (perhaps) of a Meletian soul. 
seen in hell, | 

(8) Not the least interesting reference is that, again from bishop Constantine's En- 
comium™, wherein a priest confesses his unorthodoxy: “Thus have I secretly believed, 
thus taught me Marcion and that deceiver (wAadvos) Pilates (nvAatuc), the authors 
(apynyos) of the heresy of Melitius (arArrroc).”’ To find a seventh-century writer making 
Marcion responsible for the Meletian “ heresy" is perhaps not more surprising than many 
other historical confusions whereof Coptic writera of that age are guilty. But who is 


1 Ed. Seybold, 42, avpra; not in Evette's MSS, 











® Ed. Riedel and Crum, 20. 2 JC., 42. ‘ This from the B.M. fragt. of the text (no. 358). 
* Cod. Morgan 47, 154. 1 P.d., ¥, 300, ' Cau, Theol, Ter in, 130. 


' Op. cit, 24, ef Arabic test, p 4. The rare word capakwte (comparable fering to annie 
may designate the girorag:, of whom the. orthodox church always disapproved. Tha preceding She 


would then be a mere guess at ite translation, " Mission frane., tv, 572. 
M Wesseny, Sted, xvi, 52, translated by W, Hexcarentens in Festgabe 4. Ehrhard, 1922, 220. 
MH Rev. dy., 11, 17. M Paria, 1305, 28; Lewoupr, Schenute, 87. 


2 C8.6.0., 73, We. 4 Cod, Morgan 47, 185. 
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Pilates? No trace of any one so named is discoverable in the church historians, nor does 
plausible emendation suggest itself. It is however to be noted that not only is [eAaros a 
not uncommon name among Egyptian Christians of the sixth-seventh centuries!, but that 
this very form, Pilates, is twice met with*. Only once does the name occur in the Theban 
neighbourhood®, once (presumably) in the north‘; all other occurrences are from Middle 
Egypt, é.¢., from the provinces lying, say, between Achmim and the Fayyim. This may be 
due to mere accident, but it seems more likely to indicate that the name was native to the 
middle country—where in fact the Meletian schism originated and appears to have main- 
tained itself. One is tempted to wonder whether the names Melitius and Pilatus (Pilates) 
may not be one and the same, the former—otherwise scarcely known in Egypt "—perhaps 
a euphemistic manipulation of the latter, whose biblical associations may have rendered 
it il-omened for a bishop’. Ag 

This name “ Pilatus" cannot but recall the tradition, lurking evidently in the Egyptian 
form of the Pilate legend®, that the procurator of Judea had in fact been of Egyptian 
origin. Of this claim—one is reminded of Jean Maspero's observations on Coptic national 
vanity®—traces may be eeen in the Egyptian (Arabic) version of the Gesta Pilati, where 
the angry Jews appeal to Herod against “ Pilate the king (sic), the wicked foreigner from 
the land of Egypt”; and again, in speaking to Tiberius'’s envoy of Pilates defence: 
“What profit thee his words, seeing he Leth unto thee in the Egyptian (Coptic) tongue™?” 
See too Herod’s contemptuous words: “A man of Pontus art thou, a Galilean (= Christian), 
a foreigner (d\XddvAos) and Egyptian 2° [Only when this was in print did I discover that 
ER. Galtier had noted it and edited the Arabic text: Mém, /nst. Frang., XXVI,| 

(9) Athanasius, in two at least of his Festal Epistles, finds occasion to condemn 
Meletian iniquities: in the thirty-ninth™ he speaks of the apocryphal scriptures of which 
they boasted and in another he reprobates their sacrilegious traffic in martyrs’ relics: An 

1 Coptic texta: Ryl. 250, 335 (Sint f), Kaant, onxvitt (Herncloop.), Saggara wt supr., no. 182; Grook 
texts: B.M, (Copt. Cat), nos. 1075, 1076 (Hermop.), P. Lond, rv, no. 1419, v, no, 1661 ( Aphrod.), P. Cairo, 
aaepe (do, J, 

RARE Baowit, 0, 159 and « Balaiza fragt. (Bodleian Copt, (P.) a 17). 

1 Wistock and Cava, Monost. of Epiphanies, no. 217. wiAote Jfme 90, 28, seems more likely = 
hrko@coc -ao too ! usAertroc Lefebvre no. doz. | 

4 Honwen’s Boleiric New Teat., 1, p. cvitl, in a modern MS, of unknown provenance, 

§ Though Melitius.in his Brief does indeed claim followers throughout the length of Egypt. 

‘OF, PamsoKe’s Vamenbuech, 212. 

t Initial n- in now and then replaced by m- in Coptic, and oftenest in Middle Egypt; ef. Monast. of 

* Fantastic developments whereof appear in a bomily of Pseudo-Cyril Hieros., Cod. Morgan 44, 404. 

® Hist. dee PatriarcAes, 24 #1. 

4 God. Vat. Syr, (Karshitni) 186, 351 (from photographs lent me, years ago, by Prof, von Dobschiitz) 
poe gla ee ssl —wpel te. The Ethiopic translation has Pildéis madort (BLM., Or. 690, 00a), 
*P. the magician,” doubtless merely ill transcribed from ie “the Egyptian.” Melkite tradition did 
not apparently accept this ; Eutychius gives Pilate an Italian omgin: from an isle near Rome, named 
Ponta dy (ed. Cheilkcho in €.5.0.0., 1, 91). 

Ml Paris arabe 152, 16a, Spb! 2aUly tke (opis ody 4 SGU be. 

i Goin, From, Copti, 97 = Forses Ronmsox, Copt, Apoer, Gosp., 177 (v. 243)=P.0,, 11,152. Similarly, 
though with more justification, the Copts make of Herod a Saracen: Pari 120", 153, ownos snpatraa- 
TEFTHE HWCApAce toc (Br. Mans, Cat, 220 n.), Rosset, u, TV, 15, pa piranc Ncaparkittoc, 

Ed, Cann Scamp, Gottinger Yardr., 101, 226 f. 

WW Zoxca, copxxvi, fol. 2 (pp. 215,216), That this is from the Festal Epistles is proved by ita duplicate, 
Paris 129", 90, one of four leaves (pp. 18, 19; 29, 30; 47, 48; [193], 194 respectively), from the same 
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iniquity (morypia) it 1s to take toll of (7)! and to rob (evar) the martyrs’ tombs and not 
to bury them like the saints, and before all, like the Lord......Who doth behold the corpses 
of the martyrs and the prophets, cast out and exposed, and trembleth not? No Christian 
work is this; Paul hath not enjoined it wpon us, neither did patriarchs thus, nor prophets 
aforetime (cara xacpor); but the Meletians it was devised these things for gain, For this 
is after the manner of Jeroboam’s guile, which selleth doves and taketh change («oAuBos)* 
m'the temple of God.” 

Tt may in this connexion be noted that bishop Constantine, in the above-cited Eneo- 
mium®*, recalls how Melitius himself had attempted to carry with him the martyr Claudius’s 
body, when he went northward. 

That a further passage from the Epistles remained, still unpublished, at Oxford was 
known since Prof. Schmidt edited one of the two leaves, As he obligingly renounces In my 
favour his former intention to edit the other, I print it here: for, to me at least, it appears 
to be concerned with the activities of the Meletian bishops, intrusively ordaining elerica in 
dioceses not their own, To which Epistle this passage belongs it is difficult to say with 
certainty; the gap of eight pages between Schmidt's leaf (pp. 84.186) and this one 
(pp. 195, 196) might be sufficiently filled by the final words of Epistle 59 and the first 
portion of 40 (a.D. 368); at most we may here have reached no, 41 (a.p. 369), The MS. 
is by the soribe of Brit. Mus., no. 363 and the other leaves there enumerated and may be 
of the ninth or tenth century, 





Clarendon Press no, 50, fol. 2. P. Pye. g¢er|peaone: HpennAnpinoc coentom enorvor anne- 
MA RE NKEAAAT ANTE Trahwht at €O7TUM TAMENEpMyY * ATW Eun inenepwr - ema H- 
TMAG everpe Anerpwk ehoA Tap PNTEMaApanouls ATerMime - Wapeotfortiun (ac) mune 
ANOThWE MNOMApoyFemoc + MMILcwe HENACIGE MNWPE Nat eMaTUyTOpip prtcoToT ites 
RRECRKAMCIA OFoaF An: aAAA TREMONACTHPION © ATICIACWOT Tap TiTeLuime Hie WA pir 
gwoy + MM poo me niayt nerowk etootot+ nH ATaytcaho enal pita fiepady itcenag 
TWh Sn MATEY NeTOMMAxCeY tap adAa madhAon everpe Anal etheovour ercwn duo 
ETARATA MMOOT PINTETENIOTMIA MMI MMOOT! Te Tap NIM aoe pat POW TW oy ENA MOTE + 
STW NOS Nora ONNCWNT FEET NOE NTAVRAAY MMO] MATS OF ETCHO: ApH corit ThE tp as 
How &TW Toop eyapeo Tapa Atervan eaeqoreTh Meytou] + atw AMorneiooTe wen 
AqKL) NKY NOFTOM HiteTcaaTy + Kata Tujsse JimeaaAlMujacc + ovte finernotoy epene 
nralo «| ATOvEIMH ae AQCUTOY SROTH! ATL NENpoOory OnOTMAME + Ho wus!] (P, pac RATA ae 
eTyaW AMC NS! NaAFAoE aycTUREpa fiuoy AGT NNO VTE + capt hortacio figero Jnetsoxh 
SERRE NNETOPS Wwe HPHTYy + AAAS ATeEMMEeAoe 3h pooTL] CANE vEpHY + OTRO eneran 
Rew THPOF THO KRAAWEC ATW MM AKA 21 ENeTpITOWWYy + OFTE ficeTIUpM an AMES pra 
AMETEpHT adAa Neghite ANERKAHCIA OTNTAT NEVKANPO® AMIN AMOOT Aimay + magy nge 
orpuh an eques Toye Hetovreripe AMey Adi Hovrnnh+ hn naw Age wt ora mach a pine 
€POn AIKAIWe ENCAPE? AN ENTOU) ATAITSA7 Hans SAAa OTTIMINEG Anne TecMoT GnNaAWAoe + 
RIEPeYRUK Cap Cho NTAMKONIA HTATTAAC ETOOTY * AqUOTEOT dAMoy aqt chw nan etpen} 
Puy Ycgai cap Aitkopmecc eq=zw Amoc cen tnagovgOT macs am mhoA iMop: aANAa mata 
Hyg? AMAANON WTANNOYTE TOU] HAN ETPennwe WAcTUy GApUTN PwITtHeah - ATanp ee 
Pap 40 ANETEncenne wApwin + an[noplign ehoA anne WApwiht Sal neva lore Aon annexe 
finenworgor [iuofn an nhoA snap + Prpengice (vic erpl,), 


MS. as BLM. 173 (pp. 213-220; pagination in several eases altered, hence its apparent duplication here), 
The Paris leaves preserve beginnings and ends of at least two Epistles, but £ 90 is not among these. 

1 gyre menins fo demand a tax, or alos fawmreiv usually). But possibly it here =apme “dig up,” as 
in Achm. Prov, rxvi, 27, Zach, iii, 0 (e. Tina, Zeltechr. f. dg. Spr, 1x0, 126). | 

* Asin Mt xsi, 12. + Cod. Morgan 47, 163, 
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“ordain (xyerpor.) clerics (<A\ypixaz) to dioceses other than their (the bishops’) own. 
But this is naught else than biting and devouring one another and destroying one another, 
unless they cease to do this thing. For (yao) from unlawfulness (rupavouta) such as this 
come strife and envy and irritation (wapoFucuos), thereafter causes of disruption. Whereby 
not the churches (¢e.) alone are upset, but the monasteries (uovae.) likewise; for them also 
hath the aforesaid recklessness! attained to. And who is it hath enjoined this thing upon 
them, or from what scripture (ypadz)) have they been taught this? They will not be able to 
anawer, for they have naught to aay. But rather (¢\\0 pa\Xov) they do this for gain®, being 
enticed and beguiled (avarav) through their own lusts (¢ri@vpia), For (yap) everything 
standeth ina right (lit. good) order and each created thing abideth even as it hath been 
set, a8 it is written®: the sun knoweth his place of going down and the moon doth hold 
the governance (apy7) of the night*, overstepping not his limits; and for the waters like- 
wise He hath set a limit which they may not exceed, according to the Pealmist’s words®, 
nor may they return to cover the ‘earth. And the mountains hath He measured with a 
measure and the valleys with a balance*; the body (eéya), (p. 195) even os Paul saith’, 
hath God compounded (cu-yxeparytpa:), having given greater honour unto the (part) which 
lacketh, so that there be therein no schism, but that the members (wéA,) should have care 
one for another. So then (oto), seeing that (ered) all creatures are rightly (xaAce) 
ordered and there is none interfereth with® his neighbour, neither seize they on the business 
(xpeia) one of another, but (¢\Aa) that the affairs of the churches (likewise) have their own 
allotted-parts (<Ajjpos)—how is it nota shameful thing which the priests” do, or how shall 
not any one justly (dccaies) blame us, if we observe not the limits that have been set us! 
But (d\Ad) not such was Paul; for after that he had fulfilled the ministry (S:ax.) that had 
been committed unto him, he boasted and taught us, that we might have profit. For he 
writeth to the Corinthians, saying'™: ‘I will not boast ’” (ste expl.), 

I will conclude with the fragment of Romans referred to on p. 21 above. It waa found 
by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt at Oxyrhynchus, in the early years of their work there and 
is written on vellum, in “fine, early uncials "—asuch is all that my copy, made at the time, 
has to tell, Professor Hunt kindly assenta to my printing it. 

The version clearly approximates to the Sa‘idic, though divergent m detail, In 16 
ehaA and etpe- recall the Bohairic, while noran niu, etc., ia perhaps due to i, 16. In 17 
ata is characteristic of the dialect, and in 19 wey nent (usually adiotdvas, €Frotavas) is 
remarkable™. For Sa‘. na ¢om in that verse one might here read acoenes, The use of 
mca- in 24 for dad would be unique, preceding another preposition. Perhaps misread by 
me for aWAa. 


' The qual. of aca: thus, a4 a noun, if unknown to me elsewhere (ef. Stems, $349, sub fin). Evidently 
in an abstract sense; a “reckless person” would here seem incongrogus. And yet the word cannot but 
remind wa of the epithets used of Melting himself in the Synodal Letter to the Aletandrine clergy (Socrates, 
i, 0—"Theodoret, i, 9): ro mpaiynpor coi wpowerts ror jormpye. | do not understand this reference to 
maonasteries. 


2 Or “advantage,” “prafit,.” 2 Pa. clit, 19. 
' This reading ia presumably o remimscance of Gon, 1, 16, 
4 Of. Ps, ciii, 9. * Ia. xh 12 ? | Cor, x, 24. 


Ans e+ Gunhéper, phe, Comparable to this ise (LA.041, Ta, SO: omn POE MMAW Eqnans 
ene T9ITO Tuy, presumably in similar denee, though the context is aphoristic and mther oliscure. 
® @¢ Priests” perhaps stands for priesthood, ineluding the bishops, 
2 Cor. x, (3-15 (text practically a6 in Horner), 
ft recalls Boh. Ac., iii, 10 metebhsn feeramne=Sal. avnonge, while 2 Ken. iii, 1 p onbe—aaberew, 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch. x11, 4 
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THE HEAD OF AN OLD MAN (NO. 37885) IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xi and xu. 


One of the finest examples of Egyptian art of its period is the white quartzite sand- 
stone head of an old man, No. 37883, in the British Museum, exhibited at the present time 
in the Fifth Egyptian Room on a special stand, as befits its pre-eminence as a work of art. 
It formed part of the Harris Collection, and was bought by the Trustees in 1875 with the 
rest of that collection. Ita place of origin was very probably Thebes. Its date in my 
opinion is the Twenty-lifth Dynasty, corea 700 B.c. 

The head is broken off from a statue, roughly life-size. The old man wears a rather 
heavy plain wig, the hair of which is wavy, not curled, and is disposed in six horizontal waves 
all round from the crown to the shoulders. It is set behind the ears, which are completely 
exposed and pushed a little forward by it, and comes down low on the forehead. The 
portrait is that of a man of between 70 and 80 years of age, judging from its appearance. 
The eyes are small, much wrinkled, and hollow; the face heavily lined, especially round 
the mouth: the skin is stretched taut over the cheekbones, which thus appear higher than 
perhaps they did in youth. Crow's feet are not indicated at the corners of the eyes: the 
akin was drawn too tight over the akull to show them. The nose was well-formed, pro- 
minent, and perhaps slightly aquiline, but is unluckily broken off at the tip. The mouth 
is small, tightly closed, the upper lip long, thin, but well formed, the lower lip compara- 
tively full. The chin is small but well shaped; ite lower portion is broken away. 

The wig hides the wrinkles on the forehead, but the evidence of the eyes and mouth, 
and the prominent bony structure of the skull are enough to show us that the subject 
was aged. And the bust is one of the finest Egyptian portraits of an old man that exists, 
tivalling those of Amenophis son of Hapu and that of Nsiptah at Cairo. In one way it 
gives a more pleasing impression than those of Amenophis, since it is not so senile, This 
man, if not younger in age, is younger in spirit than the Eighteenth Dynasty sage, is more 
alert, more master of himself. And he is a much more intelligent and resolute and less 
self-indulgent person than Nsiptah. It is very much the face of a typical British judge in 
his seventies (a likeness to which possibly the wig contributes!). It is proud and com- 
posed, yet not unhumorous: the mouth has a slightly ironical, almost quizzical smile, 
rendered with extraordinary subtlety, It is determined, yet by no means devoid of human 
kindness; narrow in outlook, perhaps, but enlightened. In any case it is the face of a 
most intelligent member of the ruling caste of his time: that we can see at a glance. 

The question is: when did he live? When the object first came into the British Museum, 
Dr. Birch very plausibly assigned it to the second half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. Now this 
was, given the uncrystallized knowledge of the “seventies, a very good guess indeed, in 
view of what we have since learned of the peculiar character of the work of that time. 
But, though superficially it may remind us of the heads of Amenophis, it is questionable 
whether this was a correct attribution. Birch himself abandoned this view later in favour 

4—2 
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of cine: SAND: repped ip $8 9 portepst ok BFPO because, forsooth, in the early 
‘eighties it was fashionable to regard the Hyksos, like the Hittites, as Mongols, to 
seek in their high cheekbones (if they had them) sad the Hittites’ pigtails proof of the 
Mongolian origin of both, and to call everybody in ancient Egyptian art with high cheek- 
bones « Hyksos, and everybody with a pigtail a Hittite. But just as other persons besides 
Hittites have worn pigtails and have not necessarily been turned into Mongols thereby 
(I may instance Frederick the Great, King George HI, George Washington, Lord Nelson, 
and in fact every European male person of the eighteenth century above the age of 
sixteen !), 80 everybody with high cheekbones and small eyes is not necessarily a Mongol, 
more especially when the eyes are not of the almond-shaped variety, And those of our 
ancient noble certainly are not that. They look amall, but that is mainly because they 
are withered from age. The cheekbones are accentuated for the same reason, though no 
doubt in youth also they were high, since high cheekbones are common enough in Egypt. 
While the Mongol character of the Hyksos was still credited the two great heads of a 

king with hich chéekbones found by Naville at Bubastis and now, respectively, at Cairo 
and in the British Museum (No. 1063), were assigned to an Apepi, And the remarkable 
colossi found by Mariette at Tanis, the fish-bearera at Cairo, the bearded head at Rome, 
and the “Hyksos” sphinxes were all considered to bear this Mongol imprint. But now 
that it is obvious that the Hyksos were not Mongols at all, but Semites, the two Bubastite 
heads have been transferred from Apepi to Amenemhet IT on the ground of their apeseess 
relationship to Twelfth Dynasty portrait-heada, ‘and possibly to Amenembet's in 
And the sphinxes follow them, the Hyksos name on them being but a later addition like 
others, but whether back to the Twelfth Dynasty or even further is not yet certain; while 
the strange fish-bearers, the Rome head, and their like have been pushed back to the archaic 
period of the Third Dynasty, on account of the undoubted likeness between their type and 
that of the head of king Zoser and other heads of that early dynasty found at Sakkirah 
by Mr. Firth*. And our head under discussion must also be rescued from the Chimese 
associations into which it has been thrust. It ia not Hyksos: that is quite certain. Is it 
not, however, Twelfth Dynasty, like the “Amenembet” heads! There is a good deal to 
be said for this attribution. The type of wig is if anything in favour of it, the large size 
and the position of the ears are not against it. (We shall see however that their treatment 
is not characteristic of the Twelfth Dynasty.) The fact that the ears are not pierced im 
against the late Eighteenth Dynasty attribution of Birch, as most ears were then pierced, 
whereas under the Twelfth Dynasty this fashion had not yet reached Egypt. The wig is 
certainly more of the Twelfth than the Eighteenth Dynasty type, even that of the early 
Eighteenth, And the stark truth of the portrait would seem at first sight to guarantee a 
Twelfth Dynasty date. But if we look again and more carefully, I think we shall see in 
it a delicacy absent from Twelfth Dynasty work. And it is more sophisticated, so te 
speak, than that of the Eighteenth. There is a careful fineness and delicacy about it 
that we do not find until the work of the late Theban achool in the early Saite period. 
The known work of this school with which I would compare it are the heads of Mont- 
emhet or Mentumehét and his son Neiptah at Cairo, the prince of Thebes at the time 
of the Assyrian sack im 665 8.0. and his successor. The treatment of the old face, with 
its subtle suggestion of the lines of age, and above all the sympathetic handling of the old 
and tired eyes, seem to me to recall more than anything else the head of Neiptah?. The 

' In the Museo delle Terme ; Fronpminke, Plast der Aegypter, 59 

2 See Carant, Chronique d'Baypte, 81 f. 

* See the nstration in Masreno, Art in Egypt (“Ars Una” Serine), Pig. 462, p. 241. 
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ears, too, the fat, rather flabby old ears, are treated in the same way in our head and 
that of Nsiptah, very differently from the outstanding, jug-handle-like appearance of the 
usual Twelfth Dynasty ears, though disproportionately large like them (whereas Seventeenth 
Dynasty ears are usually better proportioned) and as unnaturally placed: a defect in most 
Zeyptian heads, and the only one that we can see in our head. Montemhet's head is more 
vigorous of course, but in it too we see the same Saite sophistication, the same more 
delicate edition of the realism of the Pyramid-period and the Twelfth Dynasty. T have 
not considered at all the possibility that our head is of the Pyramid-period: that is ruled 
out at first sight. It has nothing in common with the style of that time except the fact 
that it is a good portrait. It must be either Twelfth Dynasty or Saite Theban of T00- 
650 n.c., and for the reasons stated above I believe it to be of the later age. Montembhet's 
head has rather more in common with the work of the Old Kingdom, but we see the 
difference between it and the portraits of that time: it eould not belong to any other 
period than the early Saite, even did we not know whom it represents. 

_ Jn regard to details the fact that the ears are unpierced is as good evidence in favour 
of Saite aa of Twelfth Dynasty date. We know that earrings were worn at the later period, 
though possibly not as commonly as under the Eighteenth Dynasty: but the piercing 
is not represented in the statues. Probably only small earrings were worn, not the studs 
that made great holes in late Highteenth and the Nineteenth Dynasty ears, The wig is as 
possibly Saite as ‘Twelfth Dynasty, though its horizontal waves are often found under the 
Twelfth Dynasty, and not often under the Twenty-sixth. Amenophis has them under the 
Kighteenth; but he is obviously wearing his own hair, like Montemhet, whereas our old 
man and Nsiptah as obviously are wearing wigs. Nsiptah has the typical full Saite wig 
without that wave or line, either horizontal or vertical, that is usual under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty when the elaborate curled wig is not shown. Amenophis’s hair is parted im the 
middle and combed down on either side like that of the extraordinarily naturalistic late 
Eighteenth Dynasty head of a young man at Florence (in Fraulein Fecunemen’s Plastik 
der Aeqypter, Fig. 63, misealled a woman’), but this young man’s hair covers his ears, while 
that of Amenophis is put back behind them in a rather old-fashioned way, revived in the 
‘Saite wigs; the usual Eighteenth Dynasty wig covered the upper half of the ear, as 
Montembet’s hair does. But his hair is cut m a very unusual and individual style of his 
own, showing his baldness in front and turning up behind in a way reminding us of the 
celebrated short coiffure of the Marquis of Granby in the eighteenth century, which was 
considered extremely eccentric in that long-haired and bewigged age. Our old man’s wig 
might perhaps be decisive for a Twelfth Dynasty date did not the other characteristics 
of his head, notably the treatment of the ears and eyes, the delicate suggestion of old age, 
the subtle suggestion of a smile, wiore subtle than anything the Twelfth Dynasty can 
show, decisively incline us to attribute it to the Saite-Theban period. 

We have no other criteria to guide us: the stone, a white quartzite sandstone, is 
very probable under the Twelfth Dynasty, when quartzite sandstone was much in favour, 
But it is equally possible under the Eighteenth or Twenty-fifth—Twenty-sixth Dynasties, 

The height of the head is 9 inches (227 cm.). 











1 The face to me is distinctly that of a young man, not a worn; and women did not wear their hair 
in this way without any confining band when no wig was placed over it, Atoenophis'’s head iv enough to 
show that men under the Eighteenth Dynasty often did wear their own hair parted in the middle in this 
way, and we find the sume colffure in the sketch of the painter Huy (Zeiteckr. f dg. Spr, x00, 190, repre 
duced in mrnal, 1, 202). 
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A MARRIAGE SETTLEMENT OF THE TWENTIETH 
DYNASTY 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT FROM TURIN' 
By J. GCERNY anp T. ERIC PEET 
With Plates xiii—xv. 


Among the hieratic papyri in the Turin Museum is one which stands out from the 
rest by reason of its contents, which are of a legal nature. The papyrus itself, or rather 
the main portion of it, is numbered 2021 in the Museum Catalogue, and also bears a 
number 271. This main piece measures 23 em. in height by 67 em. in length, and there are 
in addition five fragments, four of which join, whose exact position relative to the main 
portion cannot be determined. 

The papyrus has a curious light colour and a soft powdery surface. It, was already 
far from new when our text was inscribed on ita reeto, for in some places the upper layer 
of fibres had already perished and here the writing lies on the exposed back of the lower 
layer. The verso, 4.¢., the face on which the vertical fibres ie uppermost, bears two lines 
(Pl. xv, bottom) in «a large rough script typical of the end of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
running as follows: “The army commander and chief* of the troops of Pharaoh Pionkh 
to the troop-captain Peseges of the troops of Pharaoh, saying, When my letter reaches,” 
Here the text breaks off. The persons mentioned are historical, or at least one of them 
is, for Pionkh the commander in chief is the son of Herihor, and is already known to us 
from several letters*. These two lines do not form the address of a letter, which would 
not have contained the words “When my letter reaches,” nor can they well be the 
beginning of a letter, for this would surely have been placed nearer the top of the page 
and would probably have been completed. They were perhaps written to try & pen. 

Accepting the usual criterion that the recto of a papyrus is always filled before the 
verso we may take the period of Pionkh, i.e., the beginning of the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
as 4 ferminus ad quem for the legal document on the recto. We can, however, be more 
precise than this, for several persons are mentioned in tt who are well known to us from 
papyri dating either from the reign of Ramesses IX, Neferkers‘, or from the “Renewal 
of Births,” which seems either to have succeeded that reign or to have been a name for 
the later part of it, from the 19th year onward, or yet again from the succeeding reigns 
of Ramesses X, Khepermaré¢ and Ramesses XI, Menmaré¢. Thus one of the witnesses, 
the scribe Dhoutmose of the Necropolis, occurs in SrinceLzenc, Thebanische (raffitt, 
Indexes, 151, no. 425, and 151-2, no. 426 (these two persons are shown to be identical 
by an unpublished gratlito copied by Cerny), Add Pap. Turin, P.R. 91, 1. 14, PLR. 


' We are indebted to Professor E. Schiaparelli for his kind permission to publish the papyrus. 

t For this tithe cf Pap, Turio PLR: Of 6. fond MaarEno, Howtos royale, 78. 

s SVTEGELHERG, Correspondance du tempa dea rois-prétres, 13-10. Enwan, Bin Fall abgebiirster Justis 
in Agypten (Abhandl, der Kgl, Abad. d. Wiss, Phil-Hist, Klasse, 1913, Nr.1}. Ganpiner, A Political 
Crime in Ancient Lyypt, it Journ, Manchester Ay, cn Or. Soc, 1912-19, 57 ff. 

' PLE. hove obsoured the name in their facaimile by tracing a it lice an inverted fragment. 
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100+155-7 passim (part of PR. 65 c), P.R. 61, 1. 17 and unpublished continuation of 
this, both mentioning the vizier Wennufer’ (all collated). This may well be the same 
man who appears as scribe of the Necropolis in Pap. BM. 10052, 5. 14, 8. 11 and 10. 14, 
a document dated in Year | of the Renewal of Births. 

The wb-priest and chief workman Howtenufer, son of Amenkhau, is possibly identical 
with the workman of the same name and parentage who appears in Pap, Mayer A, 2, 15, 
and without filistion 2. 13, 6.2, and 6. 7, alzo Pap, B.M. 10403, 1. 3, where he is described 
as a workman of the temple of Ramesses II]: the firet of these two papyri is dated in 
Years | and 2 of the Renewal of Births and the second in Year 2 of the same epoch. 
Pap. B.M. 10068, in its list of houses on the West of Thebes, mentions three Howtenufers, 
a priest (ib), a workman and a chief workman, vs. 2. 5, 5. 7 and 7.3, one of whom may 
possibly be that of our document: the papyrus is dated in Year 12 of an unknown king, 
but its mention of the houses of Prince Pewer‘O, the seribe of the army Kashuti and the 
scribe of the quarter Wennufer dates it to the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. 

The priest Nebnufer cannot with certainty be identified from any other document, 
A priest of this name occurs in a much damaged context in Pap. B:M, 10053, va. 2, 6, 
but the name of his father, which must have occurred in the previous line, is lost. This 
page of the papyrus is dated in Year 9, but of whose reign is quite uncertain. 

The name Amenkhau is so common at this period that the oceurrence of a prophet 
of that name in another papyrus is hardly to be used as a basis for any conclusion. Let 
it suffice therefore to state that we have a it-nfr Amenkhau im Pap. Ambras (Vienna, 
no. 30), 1. 5, and two in the B.M. list of houses mentioned above, va.3. 27 and 4. 28. 

The chief workman Bekenmut is doubtless identical with the man quoted in 
Srrincenpenc, Thebanische Graffiti, 110, no. 118. 

The scribe of the quarter Nesamenope might conceivably be the same as the seribe 
of that name mentioned in Pap. Turin, P.R. 100. 10, 155. 6 and 166. 4: there is also oa 
scribe Nesamenope of the Necropolis in Pap. B.M. 10052, 1.19, 5.17 and 5.21, also 
B.M. 10408, 1. 2 and 3. 16. 

This evidence, or at least such of it as is completely cogent, makes it clear that our 
document is to be dated to the obscure last years of the Twentieth Dynasty. 

“The legal text on the recto is written in a moderately large and not unattractive 
hand, remarkably free from the extravagant ligatures and cursive strokes of the usual 
legal and business hands of this period, except in the list of witnesses. The main piece 
contains two complete pages of text, the second of which clearly forms the conclusion of 
the document. These two pages we shall call 3 and 4. On the right-hand edge of the 
main piece are the ends of the 12 lines of a preceding page, page 2, and considerations of 
sense and grammar show at once that the beginnings of the last six of these lines are on 
the combined fragments 3 and 4, but between the beginnings and the ends there 1s a 

idly long gap. Bee Pl. xiil. 

Fragments 1 and 2 are both from the top of the sheet, as the space above their first 
lines shows. In line 1 of fragment 2 the sign | is followed by a blank space of nearly 
10 mm. in width, reaching to the torn edge, and in view of this we at first regarded it 
as the end of a line, despite the fact that it does not complete a word, and took the 
fragment to be the last relic of a lost preceding page. At the last moment, however, 
Dr. Botti found a small fragment (fragment 5) which joins it on the mght, This new 
fragment has down its right side » blank margin, and clearly contains the beginnings of 


! For this vizier see Journal, xu, 250, ‘The difficulty there propounded is probably to be solved by 
assigning P.R. 61 to the reign of Menmaré. 





lines. Glaasiasnidy tbe spare abec ein | in line 1 of fragment 2 must have been loft 
blank owing to a defect of the papyras at that spot. 





Fragments 5 and 2 then contaim the beginnings of the top lines of a page. What 
is more, it seems highly probable that the combined fragments 3 and 4 join the combined 
5 and 2 just below line 6. The join cannot actually be tested, for the papyrus is mounted 
under glass and the two pieces are separated, but the edges appear to correspond, and 
the combination would bring the beginnings of the linea on 3 and 4 correctly under those 
on . This join may therefore be regarded as practically certain’ and it has been made 
in the plate. The combined 2, 3, 4 and 5 thus give the beginning of a page the end of 
which is on the right-hand edge of the main papyrus, We have called this page 2, since 
it is clear from its first words that at least one page has been lost in front of it. 

There remains fragment 1, which probably comes from the middle portion of page 2. 
The position given to it in the plate is conjectural, and is based purely on the proposed 
restorations in Il. 6 and 7, see p. 34, note 5. 


TRANSLATION. 


ae Ame The god rejected.........-.. concerning AT ......0..66 all that I acquired 
(2) with Aer...........for the outzeness............ in front of ihe re (3) I brought in® four 
1 ES am 1 satisfied (1) hee ....what hasbeen done (4) .. .. gave her the female 





alave Nu......... logether with (5) ......... I will give her hy Si iekekeks {Sed pancinen|pal asd (72) 


CB) sazuvenes two slaves who were in my possession ax [my] share® along with her, aS 
she was a child........... the children of Ta{thari]* who were m my (8) house, though... 

OEE. reeneas in front of the Vizier (9) and the officials of the Court............- children Bay 
(10) this. manner...........<++. this (11) day, for |Pharaok(!) haa) said®............ “all thal he 
aeqgusres (12) along with her"’............ ,conmsting of (Page 3, 1.1) the two male” slaves and the 
two female slaves, total four, with children; the (sic)™ two thirds in addition to her ome 
eighth, and I (2) gave these nine slaves™ which had fallen to my lot™ in my two thirds 
along with the citizeness Tathari to my (3) children along with the house of their™ mother's 
father also. They are not [ignorant?}™ of anything that (I> brought in with their mother, 
(4) And I would™ have- given them some of what Iam bringing sn with the citizens 
Anoksunozem, lut Pharaoh has said, Let (5) every woman's dowry (11)™ be given to her, 
Said the wizier to the priest and chief workman Howtenufer and the priest Nebnufer, the 
children (6) of the prophet Amenkhau who stood before him, Tbotagh ihe aideat brothers or ac 
children™, “ What say ye of the statement which the prophet (7) Amenkhow your father has 
mute P Ia™ it true about the oe gules GENIE. Secor Gok ccc ee 
he divided with (8) your mother, together with the house of (your) mother's father?” T 

said wilh one accord, “Our father is correct; they are + #n our possession wn truth (2)81." The 
vizeer said (9) |“ What think ye of ]™ this arrangement which your father is making for the 
citizencss Anokeunozem, this wife of fins 2" (10) They said. We have heard?|™ what ow, 
father is doing, and aa for what he is doing, who shall question w?™ His property iw hig 
own, (11) let Aum give uf [fo whom] he [will]*." Said the wizier vizier “Even if it had not been 
his wife but™ a Syrian or a Nubian whom™ he loved and to whom he gave (12) property o, 
his [who|™ should make woul what he did? Let the four slaves which [fall to his lot] with 
the evtizences Anoksunozem be given [to hert]™ (13) together with [all that he may aequire]% 
with her, which he has said he would give her, *my two thirds™ [in addition to]™ her one 
eighth, ad seg os dotiokie’ of sain hail (Pane 4. 1. 1) question this arrangement which 


' The matter ia indeed clinched by the sequence of words [pi] iryd ab irm-e in line 1 (end) and ling 2 
(beginning. 
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A MARRIAGE SETT 


[1]® have made for her this day." Said the vizier,“ Let ut be done™ in accordance with 
what the prophet Amenkhau, this prophet who stands before me, has said.” (2) The vizier 
gave instructions to the priest and scribe of accounts Ptahemhab of the Court of the temple of 
Usimaré Miamiin saying, Let this arrangement which I have made stand recorded (3) on a 
roll in the temple of Usimarz* Miamiin. The like was done™ for the Great Court of No. In 
the presence of many witnesses, List thereof; 
Right-hand column, 
(4) Chief guard and seribe of the prison Dhowtemhab of the army. 
(5) Chief guard Hori, son of Dhoutnakht, of the army. 
(6) Deguty Neskhons of the army. 
(7) Overseer of the stable Mensenu of Khena...™. 
(8) Groom Bekenese of [the temple]. 
(9) The scribe Dhoutmose of the necrepolis. 
(10) The seribe Efenkhone of the necropolis. 
(11) The chief workman Bekenmut of [the neoropolrs). 
(12) The leetor-priests of the temple. 
(13) The prince Nesamendpe. 
(14) The scribe of the quarter Nesamendpe. 
(15) The chiefs of Mazoi of the necropolis. 
(16) The controller Amenkhau of the West of No. 
(17) The controller Pekhal of the West of No. 
(18) The controller Pnekhtope. 
(19) The controller Amenhotpe, 
(20) The controller Amenépenakit, 
(21) The controller Ankituemdiamin, 





Nores on THE Text. 

Ll. The form éry-¢ may just possibly be o survival of the Prospective Relative Form 
in legal Late Egyptian. It probably has prospective meaning here “all that [ might 
acquire,” and almost certainly in 2. 11, where it forms part of a statement of a law “all 
that he may acquire along with her.” It seems to correspond exactly to the shpr nb nti 
dw? ¢ trt-w irm-s, “all profits which I may make with her,” of the later hieratic contracts (see 
MéLieR, Zwei dgyptische Ehevertrdge aus vorsaitischer Zeit, 12, text c, 7/8 and text d, 6/T) 
and the nf néi dw ¢ dit Apr-e- of demotic (¢e.g., Garrvrra, Hylands Papyri, Pap. xx, I. 4). 
In 3. 10 the form might again be prospective in meaning “what our father is going to 
do,” but in view of the form |¢)~> used by the vizier in the previous line, which 
cannot, from its form, be Prospective, it seems more natural to take them as the 
ordinary L.E. Relative, the form ||| without prosthetic aleph being used when the 
definite article preceded. The same explanation may also apply to the forms of 2. 1 and 
9. 11. For this form without an — and with the ||| written ont compare Pap, Mayer A, 
1. 18, <—||)¥ (preceded by the definite article) and Pap, B.M. 10052, 16. 11, pi shr 
\4j—1 (past tense in both cases), The occurrence of the || in the 2nd Plural in 
Pap. Abbott, 5. 15-16, may have another explanation, see Serae, Verbum, § 794, p. 344. 

2, See note 16 below. 

5. What can dwn, “to stretch,” mean here? Read r wn-a, “I will forego her’? 

4. “Amfin hears the call" or similar name of a slave? A pure guess, 
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5. It is very tempting to restore simply |=c¥}4 in the lacuna, thus 





i tii 
bf a 
furehe 
a. - 


ape 
7 i =: i 
= — tae 
af ., 1 


Frag. | within about three groups of the edge of the main piece of papyrus. This 
would also suit the very plausible restoration 2s)“ (4 in the next line. 

6. Reading hr before néf. 

8, The third person singular in jry-f at the end of the line shows that we have here 
zome sort of legal dictum quoted by the speaker, as in 3. 4-5. Note that in both cases 
it is mtroduced by the particle Ar. = 

9. For Shiwty, “male,” of. Ostr. B.M. 5624, vs. 4 (Journal, x1, 177) and Worterbuch, 
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10. a? 9, “the two-thirds,” ic., “my two-thirds”; ef, 3.13. Perhaps prt-d al 
read, 

Ll. It is unfortunate that the fragmentary state of the previous page makes it quite 
uncertain whether 3. 1 relates to Anoksunozem or to Tathari. It is tempting in the light 
of 3. 12-13, where 4 slaves are settled upon Anoksunozem and a division made with her 
on a basia of two-thirds and one-eighth, to refer 3, 1 to her. But it must not be forgotten 
that the 4 slaves plus children may just be identical with the 9 given to Tathari, and, 
what is more, a division on this same basis of two-thirds and one-eighth may have been 
made with both wives, the proportions being perhaps fixed by law. — | ll 

12. These may be the 4 mentioned above plus (five) children. See note 11 above. 

13. Au, “to fall to the lot of.° Cf. Pap. B.M. 10052, 6. 5, and Masreno, Momies 
royales, 705, line 16 of the text (=Zeitachr. f. dg. Spr., 1883, 73), in both cases with 
preposition r, Mayer B, 11, 13 and 14, with m (reading uncertain). ‘The use with r must 
be distinguished from another with the meaning illustrated by Bulletin Museum of Fine 
Arts Boston, xm, 15, fig. 10, rit dint hiv, “the number of bricks contained in......." Of. 
probably Pap, Harris, 2] b. 11, where A? rf may be a technical term for “content,” 

14. mdive. Probably an anticipation of the demotio use of mdf to indicate the 
possessive case; SPIEGELBRERG, Demotische Grammatik, § 376, For a good hieratic example 
of. Ostracon Petrie 92, vs. 5 (unpubl.), tiot whim mat mdi-f %, “I repeat his speech.” It 
is hardly possible to translate our pa sage “and the house of (their) mother's father is 
in their possession,” though the simple “house of mother’s father” is found in 3. 8 below, 
for dn® cannot join two sentences unless the second begins with an infinitive. | 

5. Restore perhaps bn & kr hin(t), “They are not ignorant of all that I acquired 
with their mother,” and they are thas competent to tell whether it has all bean handed 
aver to them or not. To restore a peeudoparticiple with the meaning “They have not 
been deprived of,” which would make excellent sense, is difficult in the lack of a pre- 
position such as m aiter it, ee 

16, Here probably to “bring in” as one’s share in the common property of the 
married ménage rather than “to acquire," which in thi ! ; Aoead he det (2-1 
2.11). See above, note 1, " A SEL ANIS DADE im shemdinen Hie Or (De 

For ini, “to acquire by purchase,” cf. Pap. Turin P.R, 10, 6. 10, Ostr. B.M. 5649, 1, ~ 
Pap. Vienna 30, 1. 4, etc., Rhind Math, Pap,, No. 62, Pap, Berlin 9784, 22. a 
_ Unless the scribe has omitted a ry (inl, Rel. Form) we must translate as a Passive 
Participle “what was brought in,” i clumsy expression, ; - 

17. A very difficult sentence, At the beginning of 1.4 the top half of a vertical sign’ 
ta still visible. Kither #w or bw would suit the traces, but, as the latter is: grammatical Be 
impossible before wa, iw may be regarded as certain, Now wn ted dit ‘might quite well 
stand in the apodosis of an unfulfilled conditional sentence, ¢.g., Wenamo . 29, BM. 
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10052, 4. 11-12, “T saw no one,” hin pled wn tw dif, “if I had seen | would tell.” (Cf, 
B.M. 10403, 3. 29, hn sen piri wn iwi dd-f nk.) Tf this is the force of wn here we must 
take tw as a mere conjunction “and,” for which there is ample authority. The following 
hr will then have to be adversative “but,” giving the reason why the speaker does not 
bequeath any of his second wife’s property to the children of his first. 

18, The word fr, the reading of which, except for the illegible determinative, seems 
beyond doubt, is unknown to us. Its writing shows it to be a foreign word. Is it the 
Hebrew NED, “a writing”? Note the position of ns which, containing a suffix pronoun, 
should come before the nominal direct object #fr n st nit: it is correctly held back 
because until the subject has appeared the -s has no antecedent. Cf. Todtendbuch (Naville), 
22. 1-2, rn rdit i n NN af m Art-nir, “Spell for giving NN’s heart to him in the 
necropolis.” Similarly op. cit., 26. 1, and Book of Dead, ed. Bunge, 1898, 35. 

19. ni snw tw nif drdw. ni? snw is presumably in explanatory apposition to nt Jirdw 
at the end of line 5, and nii-f stands perhaps for n niif or m nity, The children of 
Tathari, some of whom were doubtless young, are represented by the two eldest brothers. 

20. We can quote no instances of — used for ||— in direct questions though it is 
not uncommon in indirect questions after such verbs as piri, “to see”; see GARDINER, 
Insoription of Mes, note 28 on pp. 16-17, and add to hia examples Anastan Tv, 8. 6 
(written §,), Pap. Bologna 1094, 5. 5-6, and Wenamon 1. 17. The word im when used 





as the emphatic particle before « noun is often in Late Egyptian written —, 3, or - 


For examples of — for | expressing the agent after an infinitive ¢f. Pap. Chabas 
Lieblem No. 1 (Turin) 3. 7, Ostr. Berlin, 10632. 1, Pap. Turin PR. 61, 1. 11. 

21, The damaged signs near the end of |. 8 ore very difficult to restore (see note 5 
on Pl. xiv). The reading dd-tn seems to be required by the occurrence of ff at the 
beginning of 1. 9. This does not quite fill the space and there is a vertical sign visible 
before ddin, for which {| seems to be the only possibility. This writing would be very 
unusual, but the sense given would be admirable. For an excellent parallel to the whole 


sentence of, Ostracon Gardiner 53, 7-8, “His deposition was heard. He said 25) )77) 
Ke eae = hale Cf also Pap. Turin, Necropolis Journal 
of Year 17, ro. B, 9. 11, =@/)"— ni rmt tet p? hr, where, however, mf may indicate the 


Vocative Case “True, 0 workmen.” 
22. Restore ff Ar-tn aa in |, 6 above. 

23. The m, if correct, suggests m r we as in 3. 8, bat this would practically fill the 
lacuna and leave (ri without construction, unless we took it as édmf, “They said, Our 
father is doing it,” where the omission of a word for “it™ would be very harsh. We 
marked the m as “a mere trace; quite uncertain.” Restore perhaps 4dm-n p?, “ We have 
heard what our father has done,” where the use of a édm-f form for the first main verb 
of a direct speech introduced by dd would be quite regular: in auch cases a geoond maim 
verb, though exactly parallel to the first, is generally rendered not by 4dmf but by the 
much more common (w-f (kr) idm. Cf. Pap. B.M. 10052, 1. 18-19, Qa. 4-5. 

94. For mdw m, Late Egyptian int mdw m, “to dispute,” “find fault with,” see 
Pichi in Zeitschr. f. dg. Spr., xxrx, 49 ff. Cf. Ostr. B.M. 5625 (Journal, xm, 182), also an 
unpublished ostracon from Dér el-Medinah, wih ‘mn wih pi I AK DBRT 

25, Restore ¢mi di-f sw n mr-f (Rel. Form). 

26. ‘Good example of iw used purely as a conjunction, 

27. éw for #, as often. 

28. The 4) suits the trace admirably and suggests nm, “who.” The meaning is 
5—2 
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bound to be future, wm being a compound of the particle dn with mi, “who.” Sea Gown, 
Studies in Egyptian Syntax, 46. But why do we here have nm irr-f while in |. 10 above 
we find irr nm! | 

29. Restore (mi ns pi 4 bk iA rf. immi ditw ns is what we should expect, but 
there is no room for it and the simpler émi ns is by no means uncommon. Cf. lL. 3 
above, Pap, Mayer A, 10. 23, Ostr. B.M. 5625, vs, 3, Ostr. Univ. Coll. 4 (=Ane. Egypt, 
1914, 107). . 

30. Restore hn’ pi iry.f nb frm-s. (iry-f, Relative form. See above, note 1.) 

$1. Note the omission (quite correctly) of the resumptive pronoun #o (“it’’) after the 
Relative Form ¢-dd-f, pii-d @ hy pii-s | is thus a subordinate nominal clause. If we took 
it as object to dit we should need a resumptive pronoun rf, “concerning which he said 
he would give her his # in addition to her 4.” 

2. Restore Ar pri-a 4. 

83. Restore yh. 

34. Or, since the Vigier has just given his decision in the previous sentence, should 
we render “Let a copy be made of what A. has said”? 

35. Hardly a continuation of the vizier’s instructions “and let the like be done,” 
which would require the Conjunctive miw-fw. 

36, The reading is assured by Pap. Turin PR. 158. 2 (collated), =a (Z= lige 
Re Se'y2 ca. For the name see Lreniurn, Dict. des noms, No. 2204, “Ah s8, 


The circumstances of the case appear to be as follows. A certain prophet called 
Amenkhau had been twice married, first to a lady called Tathari, who is dead, and 
secondly to a certain Anoksunozem. By Tathari he had children, here represented by 
the two eldest of the brothers (3. 5), We hear of no children by Anoksunozem, By 
virtue of his marriage with Tathari Amenkhau had “divided with her” (3. 7) two-thirds 
of some property, consisting of, or at least including, nine slaves. These nine slaves he 
has, in accordance with Egyptian law, passed on, on his second marriage, to his childre 
by Tathari, along with the house of this lady's father. | 

For his second wife, Anoksunozem, Amenkhan proposes an arrangement or settlement 
(shr), by which she is to have four slaves who formed part or the whole of his “two- 
thirds added to her one-eighth.” The one-eighth must have been his wife's share in some 
property of her own family, and the two-thirds settled on her by Amenkhau was clearly 
private property of his own, quite independent of the common fund of himself and his 
first wife, aa ia admitted by the children. 

But what is the bearing of the document? With more than half of it lost it is not 
easy to divine. The lirst surviving page, page 2, seems to consist entirely of a monologue 
by Amenkhau giving a description of certain arrangements made for his two wives, 
dealing chiefly with the disposition of various slaves. This monologue appears to be 
interrupted in 2. 11 by a verb in the 3rd person, éri-f, but this is only apparent, for the 
words Ar dd cartier in the line introduce the quotation of some dictum or judgment 
given by the vizier or the Pharaoh, as is clear from the use of » similar phrase in 3. 4. 
It ts unfortunate that we cannot see the hearing of the reference to “the god” in the 
first line (2. 1). Does it relate to the rejection of an appeal made to an oracle? 

The long statement of Amenkhau continues down to 3. 5, The vizier then asks two 
questions of the two elder children of Amenkhau by his first wife Tathari, who are 
present on behalf of themselves and their younger brothers and sisters. The first question 
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is whether they admit the truth of Amenkhau’'s statement, more particularly his assertion 
that they had received the nine slaves which formed part of the property of the first 
marriage, To this the children agree. The second question is what they think of the 
aettlement he is proposing to make on his second wife Anoksunozem, their stepmother. 
They take no exception to the arrangement, admitting that the property of which he 1s 
disposing is his own. 

Thus the papyrus does not record a dispute of any kind, but simply the making by 
Amenkhau of a marriage settlement on his second wife Ancksunozem. In order to make 
this legal it was done in front of the vizier, and representatives of the children of his 
firat wife were present in order to testify to the fact that the goods of which their father 
was disposing were no part of the common property of the first marriage, which had 
passed, aa it should, to the children. , 

The four slaves which Amenkhan “gives” to Anoksunozem may in this case be of 
the nature of the ope ft sham (Coptic mya) of the later marriage contracts (MOLLER, 
Zwet Ehevertrage, 24-6), a contribution made by the husband to the wife at the time of 
the marriage, but which does not become her undivided property except in the case of 
his dying or divorcing her. 

If this explanation be correct it must be noted that our document is not the actual 
marriage contract but the record of proceedings before the visier preliminary to the 
making of such a contract. Whether such preliminaries were Si hassorery! ges all beg scab 
whether they were required only in the case of a second marriage, where the nghts of 
the children by the first wife must be satisfied before any settlement could be made on 
the second, we have no means of telling. 

It is not clear from what remains to us whether the declaration was made before a 
court (knbt) presided over by the vizier, or simply before the vizier himself; we do not 
even know whether the vizier when he dealt with causes of this kind was always ROCOM: 
panied hy a court (ni srw). In the fragmentary page 2 Amenkhau seems twice previously 
to have appeared before the vizier in connexion with his marriage settlements; on the 
first occasion the phrase used is simply m b°A Bt (2. 2), while on the second occasion we 
have m 5A 6 n2 srw nw 8 kubt (2. 8-9). The list of witnesses with which the papyrus 
closes might lead us to think that we are dealing here not with a fully constituted court 
of officials, where witnessea would hardly have been necessary, the court itself performing 
that function, but with a simple declaration in front of the vizier. . | ae 

Two institutions, however, seem to be mterested in the proceedings. The vizier’ 
decision is to stand recorded on a roll in the temple of Ramesses TII, in which Amenkhau 
doubtless served as 4 priest, and the person made responsible for making this entry: is the 
““ priest and seribe of accounts Ptahemhab oft the Kent of the temple.” Thus title need not 
imply the existence of a court in the legal sense of the term connected with the temple, 
for knbt may here be used, just as in the Hapzefa contracts, for the staff of the temple or a 
certain portion of it}, “The like was done” (¢wtw irt m mitt), i.e., » similar record was 
made, for the Great Court of No, and it would seem probable from this that this court 
kept in its archives copies of all deeds relating to property in the Theban area. If, as is 


THUSLTTIF 





1 Sint, Tomb 1, 283-9, wherd a list of tho officials composing the Enbt is given. These seem to be the 
Permanent and senior officers ae distinct from the waiet, who only served a month sta time, Singe, how- 
ever, the temple of Ramesses [1] was, in the late Twentieth Dynasty, the peat of the necropolis adminis- 
tration, the permanent staff of the temple may well hare constituted de facto if not de jure a court of 


justice for persons employed beth in the cemetery and in the temple itself. 
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likely, our document was found at Medinat Habu with the great mass of cemetery 
papyri now at Turin, it must be the copy made for the temple. 

It is most unfortunate that the earlier pages have perished. These, judging by their 
remains, would have told us what the two portions of two-thirds were, which Amenkhau 
received with his two wives respectively, and of what unit was the one-eighth brought in by 
Anoksunozem?!, It is unfortunate, too, that the sentence contained in 3. 4-5 should be so 
difficult of translation. Did it contain a statement of a general law in Egypt or of a special 
enactment of the reigning king (Pr-? is normally* used only of the livmg Pharaoh)? 


Through the kindness of Dr. Alan Gardiner we are able to publish here an ostracon, 
No. 55 of his collection, which, though its exact meaning is uncertain, seems to deal with 
a case somewhat similar to that of our papyrus. 

The recto bore a list of objects of which very little is now readable. 
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This is clearly the specification of the things (Anw) mentioned in |. 1 of the verso. 
Owing to the obscurity of the text on the verso it is far from certain that this list is a 


specification of the bridal possessions similar to those usual in the later contracts 
(Rylands, xvi, etc. See Guurvrra, om, 135-6), 
The text of the verso is as follows: 


1 (ely oe 
2 KAT oe 
' And perhaps by Tathari also. See p. 34, nm, 11. 


7 Bee, however, the interesting passage Pap, Bulag 10, ro. Ul, 0-10 (collated), 
* Gardiner marks a small vertical trace as Visible at the bottom, perhaps the remains of I 
= 
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We translate very tentatively as follows: 

(1) Now as for the things which he gave, (2) they are the two-thirds given to me 
when he divided............(3) with their mother. Her share is (4) in her own possession. 
But everything whatsoever which is in (5) my house belongs to my wife together with 
her (6) children: it was she who brought! it im (7) .........1 havimg done it m order to 
(8) .........n order to claim (7). 

It is not easy to say what are the circumstances underlying this declaration. It 
seems clear that “their mother” and “my wife” are two separate persons, and on the 
analogy of our papyrus it may be presumed that the speaker has been married twice and 
has divorced the first wife, “their mother.’ The “he" of lines 1 and 2 is perhaps the 
father of this first wife. It would appear that he had given a certain property, perhaps 
two-thirds of his own possessions, to his daughter on her marriage, This property was 
naturally shared by the daughter's husband. Divorce has taken place and the father 
now claims that his daughter has not received back the property which was hers. The 
speaker claims that she has, and in proof states that all the property now in his house 
belongs to his present wife and her children, having been brought into the ménage by her. 

Other explanations are possible. Gardiner, for instance, suggests to us in a letter 
that what is being claimed back is the two-thirds given to the husband by the father of 
the first wife, and that the husband's reply is that whereas the one-third made over to the 
first wife by name has been duly returned to her, the remaining two-thirds is not return-  / 
able, and has now been made over by him to his second wife and their children. This 
would of course necessitate a different rendering of the words mats t-in at. 
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Quite clearly we have not the material for deciding these points, still less for drawing, 


any conclusions as to the law or custom governing the disposition of the property of 
married persons in the case of a divorce or the death of one party. All that may be 
taken as certain is that there were in such cases certain regulations which aimed at 
protecting the rights of the children as against the father, 


1 Taking — for the prosthetic aleph, and iim as Active Participle. For the meaning of int ef above, 
p. 44, n. 16. 
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MAKING A MUMMY 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Plates xvi-xviii, 


A prolonged study of the literature of mummification has convinced me that most 
of the accounta we possess of the technique of Egyptian embalming abound in errors 
and omissions. In the course of this enquiry I have read and annotated scores of accounts 
by various writers between the time of Herodotus and the present day, but many of 
them describe processes that it would be impossible to put into operation, and the 
examination of a large series of actual mummies of various periods has revealed to me 
many details which the writers do not take into aceount at all, With the exception of 
the works of Professor Elliot Smith, to whom we are indebted for almost all our scientific 
knowledge of mummification and its significance, and of Professor Wood Jones, the 
majority of the accounts of mummification even by modern writers are of little value. 
In a recently published handbook of Egyptian funereal archaeology the same old errors and 
generalizations which appear again and again in the works of earlier writers are presented 
to the reader once more. I shall therefore attempt to describe in outline all the mani- 
pulations to which the body of an Egyptian was subjected between the day of his death 
and that of his funeral. In spite of the foregoing strictures on the accounts of the older 
writers I hasten to say that there are certain notable exceptions. The observations of 
Rouyer, Granville and Pettigrew (to name but three), considering their materials and the 
state of knowledge of Egyptian archaeology which existed in their day, are contributions 
of the highest value, and embody much original research. 

This account is based mainly upon the technique of the New Kingdom, and I have 
generalized as far as possible in describing procedure which varied in certain details from 
time to time, and almost from reign to reign. Full particulars of these details will 
be found in Elliot Smith's descriptions of the royal mummies at Cairo and in various 
other monographs he has written. He has, in the main, described the mummies them- 
| selves, that is to say the results of the Various manipulations of the embalmers: I have 
endeavoured to reconstruct in consecutive order the various processes employed to obtain 
those results. I have chosen the above specified period because we have insufficient 
material to deal at all fully with the earlier periods, and because in the Twenty-first 
Dynasty a new and distinctive technique was introduced, a description of which would 
not only require too much space but is moreover needless, since Elliot Smith, who first 
discovered this peculiar technique, has already worked the subject out in the fullest 
possible manner?, T shall, however, note the principal variations in method revealed by 
the earlier and later mummies respectively in their appropriate places. 

The whole process of mummification, it is almost superfluous to say, Was one of pro- 
found religions significance, and the embalmers and their assistants impersonated the 
gods who figured in the mythological embalming of Osiris. The embalmer’s chamber was 


1 Contribution to the Study af Murnmtfention fh Egypt. (Mémoires raentés A I Inatitat | vo 
tome ¥, fase, 1, Cairo, 1906.) : P Egyptien, 
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consequently not a mere workshop, but in a sense a kind of shrine in which certain pre- 
scribed rites were performed. From the general statements made in various Egyptological 
books we have become accustomed to think of the embalmer’s workshop as a permanent 
establishment, like a mortuary or an anatomical theatre, to which bodies were taken for 
treatment. This notion has arisen from the use of such expressions as “the embalmer's 
laboratory,” “the embalmer's studio" and the like. There is no evidence, however, that 
any such permanent establishment existed, but there is evidence which seems to leave 
no doubt that the workshop was a temporary structure or tent, erected for each person as 
occasion arose, and that, having fulfilled its purpose, it was dismantled. Possibly for such 
communal burials as those of the priesthood.of Amin in the Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second Dynasties a more or less permanent place of embalming was maintained, but for 
nobles and private individuals it would seem that each had his own booth or kiosk 
erected. Certain texts speak specifically of “thy place of embalming,” or “his place of 
embalming,” which again implies that each person had his own!. The usual Egyptian 
word for the embalming place is wbt, “ pure place,” or wht nt pr nfr, “pure place of the 
Good House.” It was probably erected near the tomb of the deceased, but in Any case 
it, Was in the necropolis, far removed from the habitations of the living, for on the death 
of a person his body was conveyed to the embalmer’s shed, probably with appropriate 
ceremony. In the tomb of Pepionkh at Mér there is a scene labelled “escorting to the 
workshop of the embalmer*.” The word w‘ht occurs in texts of all periods from the Old 
Kingdom to Roman times, 

Another phrase of frequent occurrence is syh nr, “tent of the god,” or “god’s booth.” 
The temporary nature of the embalmer’s workship is again indicated by this word. 

In the tent or kiosk of the embalmer the whole process of mummification was 
carried out, and tt occupied a period of seventy days*. The actual manipulative pro- 
cesses could have bean completed in a much shorter time, but it must be remembered 
that the whole ceremony was a religious one, and was carried out in conformity with a 
definite ritual, one or more priests being present during a great part of the time reciting 
formulae as each manipulation was completed, and the period was consequently much 
protracted. We have references to this canon or ritual in the inscription of Anember, 
where the expression “according to that which comes in writing" follows each ceremony 
or process enumerated*. In addition to this we have the remains of the ritual which 
was used during the lengthy process of anointing and bandaging the mummy5, and 
finally, in various pictures in certain tombs at Thebes, to be mentioned later, an offici- 
ating priest armed with a papyrus-roll is seen superintending the manipulations of the 
embalmers, 

On its arrival at the workshop, the body was first stripped, then laid upon a board 
or platform. One of these boards has actually been found: it is a wooden platform 7 ft. 
lin. long, and 4 ft. 2} in. wide, and is provided with transverse battens, and was prob- 
ably supported upon two blocks or treatles®. A wicker-work bier which had served the 





' Gann, The Tomb of AmenemAdt, 06. * GARDINER, op. cit., 45, n. 4. 

* To the instances relating to the seventy-day period collected in Ex.ior Surra & Dawsow, Egyptian 
Mummies, 52 1f., must be added Papyrus Rylands LY, p. 10, 1. 10, 

" Baooscw, Theawrus, 893: Gaorvira, Miyh Priests of Memphis, 29: Enmaior Sstrrm & Dawson, op. 
eit, 4, 

* The so-called “Ritual of Embalming,” published by Masrnrne, Af¢motre mur quelgue: poroyrus du 
Lowere, Paris, 1875, 

“ Wrstoon, Bullatin of the Metrop. Mua, New York, Part 11, Dec. 1922, 34. 
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same purpose was discovered in similar circumstances two years later’. In the conven- 
tional representation of embalming a mummy, which is an extremely common decorative 
device on coffins, and is also represented in the vignette to Chapter 151 of the Book of 
the Dead, the mummy is shown lying upon a lion-headed bier attended by the embalmer, 
who impersonated the god Anubis, and wears a jackal-headed mask*. Probably this 
ornate lion-couch was not really used until the process of actual embalming was nearly 
finished, and the mummy merely awaited the final ceremonies. The kings had three such 
couches, one with a cow's, the second with a lion’s and the third with a hippopotamus’ 
head, as we know from the pictures in the tomb of Seti I, the fragmenta found in the 
tomb of Haremhab, and the complete apecimens in the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin?. These 
luxurious biers were almost certainly not used until the “dirty work” of evisceration 
and anointing had been completed. 

The first process to be performed was the extraction of the brain. I have elsewhere 
described this feat in detail*, and need make no further reference to it than to pomt out 
that a passage was forced with a chisel through the nostril (usually the left) and the 
ethmoid bone into the cranial cavity. This was the normal procedure, but sometimes 
the operator missed the ethmoid, and broke through the sphenoid. Considerable force 
was used to effect this fracture, which often did much damage to the facial skeleton. 
A metal rod, hooked at the end, was then inserted, and the membranes and tissues of 
the brain were lacerated and reduced to fragments by this means, The broken brain 
was then removed piecemeal by means of another rod, the end of which was spirally 
twisted so as to form a kind of spatula*. In many cases every particle of brain has been 
so completely removed, that it is evident that the cranial-cavity had been irrigated with 
a corrosive fluid in order to wash it out. It often happens however that the operation 
was less carefully performed and fragments of the brain were left behind. There were 
other methods of removing the brain which did not involve a forced passage through the 
noge, and these I have described in the memoir referred to. For the moment the cranial 
eavity recetved no further treatment, The mouth was washed out, and then stuffed with 
resin-soaked linen, and sometimes also the ears. The face was then thickly coated with 
resmous paste. The eyes, which were not ablated, collapsed into the orbits, and pads of 
linen were placed over them and the lids drawn over this packing matenal. In the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties artificial eyes of obsidian or some other suit- 
able material were placed over the shrunken eyeballs, and the lids adjusted, but not closed. 

The next Process Was the removal of the viscera, Herodotus tells us that AD Incwion 
was made in the flank (Diodorus specifically says the left flank) through which the 
entrails were removed and washed. The examination of scores of mummies of all periods 
from the Fourth Dynasty onwards proves the truth of these assertions, for the emk cate z- 
wound is found almost always on the left side. TI know of only two recorded eases’ in 
which the right flank has been incised. The embalmer inserted his hand through the 

| WIsLock, op. cit, 1924, Part 1, 32, | 

® Anubis waa por ercellence the god of embalming. scstheayh tdle od Rihe dcuk tare tas 
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incision, and with a knife severed all the organs from their connexions. The abdominal 
viseera were first removed, then am incision was made in the diaphragm, and through 
this opening and the original flank-incision, the operator inserted his arm and removed 
the thoracic viscera, except the heart, which was always carefully left in situ attached 
to its great vessels. Diodorus tells us that the kidneys alao were left in the body, and 
in some instances they have actually been so found, but the rule was not invariable as 
it was im the ease of the heart. [Except when through clumsy or careless manipulation 
_ the heart was accidentally severed (in which case it was left either lying loose in the 
thorax or else attached by a ligament) it is always to be found in its place. This fact 
has great significance when considered in relation to certain Egyptian texts, but the 
subject is one into which we cannot enter now. Elliot Smith demonstrated this fact years 
ago, but still the time-honoured fallacy is repeated, that the heart was taken from the 
body and placed with the other viscera in a Canopic jar’. 

The exact situation of the embalming-wound varied from time to time and its posi- 
tion, taken in conjunction with various other details of technique, is a valuable indication 
of date. In the early part of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the embalming-wound was a 
vertical incision, extending upward from near the anterior superior spine of the ilinm 
towards the ribs. Later in the same dynasty, in the time of Tuthmosis III, a change 
was made, and the incision was cut downwards from the same point, taking an oblique 
course parallel to Pouwpart’s ligament. Later on the vertical position was resumed ®. 
Herodotus states that the body-cavity was next washed and filled with myrrh and other 
preservative agents, then sewn up, and soaked in natron for seventy days. His account 
is here at fault in several particulars. In the first place, it would have been wasted 
labour and entirely ineffectual to have filled the cavity with spices before ita long immer- 
sion: in the second place, the custom of sewing up the wound, whilst not unknown, is 
so extremely rare as to be the exception and not the rule: in the third place, seventy 
days was the period occupied by the entire process of mummification, not merely the 
salting-process alone, which we know from various Egyptian texts to have occupied only 
part of that time. The actual procedure after removal of the viscera was merely to wash 
out the body-cavity, and then to immerse the corpse in the salt-bath. During this long 
immersion the epidermis peeled off, taking with it all the body-hair, and it was for this 
reason alao that special care was taken to secure the naila so that they should not come 
away with the macerated skin and be lost. To accomplish this end, the embalmera out 
the skin round the base of the nail of each finger and toe, so as to form 4 natural 
thimble of skin, Around each such thimble they wound a thread or a twist of wire to 
hold the nail in its place®, In the case of kings and wealthy persona, the thimbles of 
skin with their nails were kept in position by means of metal stalls. The mummy of 
Tut‘ankhamin had a set of gold stalls in position. It is specially to be noted that the 
head was not immersed, for it always retains the epidermis and the hair (unless the scalp 
had been previously shaved) and does not present the same appearance of emaciation as 
the rest of the body. 

Tt has generally been assumed that the salt-bath was a long tank in which the body 
lay horizontally: but a little reflexion will show that if this were the case, it would be 


1 For the treatment of the heart, see especially Enuior Surry, Contribution, atc, (op, eit, eu pra), 17 and 
24 and Aeart and Reina in the /owrn. Manchester Oriental Soc, 1, VO11, 45 if. 
2 Eniior Suite, The Aoyel Mummies, 3344. 
4 ‘The nails were affixed in exactly the sume manner by the Gaanches of the Canary Islands. See my 
peeper, Proc. Hoy, Soc. Med, xx, Part vi. 
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impossible to prevent the immersion of the head. I believe that the salt-bath was a large 
jar, in which the body was placed in a sharply Hexed position, the liquid being poured 
‘n to the level of the neck, and maintained at that level after loss by sbsorption and 
evaporation, The head, while thus exposed, was preserved from disintegration by a thick 
coating of resinous paste. In order to accommodate the corpse to the confined space of 
the jar, it would have been necessary to double it into the smallest possible compass. 
This method of immersing the body (excluding the head) was snggested to my mind by 
the extremely contracted position in which Peruvian and Australian mummies are found. 
It will be observed that these mummies are in a position of extreme contraction and are 
not in the attitude assumed by the normal posture of a sitting man. The legs are bent 
sharply on themeelves and compressed tightly against the body, and in some Australian 
mummies the knees are trussed up into so unnatural « position that they are actually 
forced behind the shoulders!: in other examples the limbs are bound tightly to the body, the 
whole being made into a compact bundle (PL xvi, Fig. a). Peruvian mummies are similarly 
compressed*, The intention in these cases is evidently to pack the body into the smallest 
possible compass, Dr, Blackman, who has made a special study of the significance of 
lustrations amongst the Egyptians, has collected a series of representations from tombs 
of the Middle and New Kingdoms, which depict in a highly conventionalized manner the 
washing of the corpse after it is taken out of the salt-bath, and before its final anointing 
and bandaging. In some of these scenes the corpse is represented in a sitting posture 
above a large jar, whilst the embalmer and a priest pour a stream of lustration-water 
over it. The whole scene is ceremonial in character, and is borrowed, as Dr. Blackman 
has emphasized, from the daily temple ritual of the king, and adapted to the ritual of 
embalming’. The washing of the corpse after its immersion in the salt-bath, however 
much it may have been formalized and invested with religious significance, was neverthe- 
less an essential utilitarian process, for the body would be in an extremely wowholasome 
condition after haying been packed for several weeks in a jar of saline solution, The 
liquid in the jar would be turgid with fatty acids and other organic matter from the 
corpse, besides containing a great quantity of macerated epidermis reduced to a pulpy 
condition, and it would therefore be necessary to purify the body thoroughly with clean 
water before the ensuing stages of the embalming could be proceeded with. Dr. Blackman 
sees in the large jar represented in the pictures previously referred to merely a medium 
for collecting the lustration-water, but I believe that it actually represents the salt-bath 
itself, out of which the body has just been lifted, making, of course, due allowance for 
the conventions of Egyptian drawing. Herodotus apecifically states that the body was 
washed after its immersion and before its wrapping in bandages, This statement, taken 
in conjunction with the above-mentioned lustration scenes, appears to me to lend con- 
siderable probability yee ee that the salting was carried out in a jar. This 
suggestion, moreover, would explain the significance of a peculiar pot forme 
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(Plate xvi, Fig. 6). The figure is that of a man in a contracted posture squatting 
inside a large jar which reaches to the level of the chin. The limbs are folded closely 
against the sides of the body, and the hands are placed one on each cheek, a position 
frequently assumed by Peruvian and Australian mummies. Pettigrew figures a mummy 
from Peru with the hands and limbs exactly in this position. I cannot doubt that this 
figure is intended to represent a mummy in course of immersion in the salt-bath. 

The body having been duly salted, washed, and straightened out into a horizontal 
position, would consist of little more than the skin, the underlymg muscular tissue, and 
the flesh reduced to a spongy mass, hanging loosely upon the skeleton. Whilst the body 
was in this pliable condition, the embalmers of the Twenty-first Dynasty, by an elaborate 
process which Prof. Elliot Smith has fully deseribed', packed the body under the skin 
with padding material, and moulded on this basis a life-like form and filled out the 
shrunken trunk and limbs into’ the plampness they possessed during life. In the New 
Kingdom these modelling mnovations had not been made, and such packing as the body 
received was done externally by padding the cavities with linen before the bandages were 
applied. 

The next stage in the process of mummification is the most essential of all, yet it is 
not even mentioned by Herodotus, and is usually entirely ignored by modern writers— 
I refer to the desiccation of the body. Rouelle m 1754 from the examination of mummies 
came to the conclusion that complete desiccation had been accomplished*, and Rouyer in 
1622, speaking of desiccation, says “Cette opération dont aucun histonen n'a parlé, était 
sans doute la principale et la plus importante de 'embaumement*.” 

A very considerable amount of heat would be necessary in order completely to 
desicvate the corpse when in the condition that it would assume after its long immersion 
in the saline bath and its aubsequent washing, but we do not know by what method 
heat was applied, nor the extent to which sun-heat or fire-heat reapectively were employed. 
Without complete desiccation the subsequent dressings with resin would be of little avail, 
and it is probably the imperfect method of drying, or the total neglect of it, which 
accounts for the very fragile state of most niummies embalmed before the beginning of 
the New Kingdom. There is reason to believe that an advanced state of efficiency had 
been reached by the embalmers of the Pyramid Age (Dynasties [V—V1), and that there- 
after the art deteriorated and was only made thoroughly efficient in the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. It seems unlikely that sun-heat alone could be the only medium for desicea- 
tion. The atmospheric conditions of the country and the abundance of insects would 
rather tend to the destruction than the preservation of a body exposed to their influence, 
and it therefore seems probable that fire-heat was used, through the medium of some 
apparatus of which we at present have no information. A discovery made in the season 
1924-5 in a Theban tomb by Mr. §. Yetvin, excavating for Mr. Robert Mond, is interesting 
and suggestive in this connexion. In some of the chambers of the tomb “a vast number 
of dried mummies were piled up almost to the ceiling in a state of disorder... The mum- 
mies, to judge from their appearance, seem to have been dred over a slow fire, which 
would explain the smoky appearance of all the chambers and passages above*.” From 
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this it would appear that a chamber in an old and disused tomb had been utilized in 
later times as a convenient place In which to desiccate mummies. Many tombs in Egyp 

bear evidence of having been the scene of fire. The blackened ceilings and walls, with 
damage to the plaster and chemical changes in the colouring matter used for decorative 
purposes, and the above instance, may give a hint aa to how they came to be in this 
condition, The above points are to be taken as no more than mere suggestions, for until 
the mummies have been minutely examined no definite evidence can be afforded by them. 

However it may have been accomplished, the body was dred, and was then rendered 
more or less supple by a liberal application of a paste consisting of resin, mixed with 
natron or salt, and animal fat. In later times unmixed resin seems to have been used, 
and to have been poured into and over the body in a molten condition. Possibly also 
fire-heat was used to render the stream of resin more mobile, for it penetrates into every 
cavity and crevice, and even into the structure of the bones, 1 may take this opportunity 
of saying that bitumen, although described in modern books as the staple embalming 
material, was never used until Graeco-Roman times, and if then by no means universally, 
The resinous paste used by the embalmers of the New Kingdom was heated in order to 
render it freely liquid, and into it balls and wads of linen were dipped, and these were 
packed into the vacant body-cavity!, The edges of the embalming-wound were then 
brought into apposition, and covered by a metal or wax plate, usually engraved with 
the symbolic eye. This plate required no fixing, for it became embedded in the thick 
coat of resmous paste with which the body was smeared. Occasionally the wound was 
sewn up by a running suture of string or a thin band of linen, but this practice wus 
seldom resorted to, and in such cases no wax plate was used*. The cranium was next 
packed with strips of linen dipped in resin, and the nostrils similarly plugged, their 
orifices often being closed by a lump of resin or wax pushed into the fossae, The body 
and limbs were then treated with more resinous paste, and the trunk and limbe separately 
swathed. After each had received several layers of bandage, the arms were arranged in 
position, either crossed on the breast or extended by the side of the trunk (the positions 
Varied from time to time) and the Wrapping then proceeded over the whole, body and 
limbs together. During the anointing and bandaging processes, a priest recited from a 
service book the appropriate liturgy, 

In two of the Theban tombs (and possibly more) pictures of bandaging the mummy 
have survived. In that of Thoy (Na, oa, Dynasty XIX) are four badly damaged acenes 
each of which represents an episode in the ritual of embalming (Plate xvii). The theatre 
of operations is the embalmer’s workshop, the door of which, following the usual con- 
vention, is shown on the left side of each picture. The mummy lies extended, and is 
supported upon two blocks or pedestals, and two men, one at the head the other at the 
foot, proceed with its toilet. Between the mummy and the door stands a priest holding 
a papyrus and making ceremonial gestures. In the first scene the operators have their 
hands extended over the mummy, apparently adjusting its bandages, The inseriotion is 
too fragmentary to enlighten us, but the remains of the determinative show that it was 
concerned in some way with cloth and refers to the bandages. In the second picture, 
one of the Operators is kneéling, but the scene ia so mutilated, that little can be 
learned from it. The third picture is more complete, and gives some interesting details. 
Herodotus tells us that the linen bang ies Were ameared with i gum,” and hare mae see 

’ Tn the Twenty-first [) 


: yhasty the viscera were separately embalmed and wrapped in linen parcels and 
restored to the bod y-cavity, Such free space 4 remained was filled with packing material, | 
* Examples in Dynasties XVIII-XX are the mummies of 'Thuiu, Siptab, Seti [1 and Ramesaca IV, 
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the two operators actually applying this “gum” (resin) to the bandages. Each holds a 
saucer in one hand, and with the other applies the liquid with a brush. Under the 
mummy is a large two-handled pan from which they replenish their saucers, and over 
the door is a similar pan heating upon a stove or brazier to replace the firat pan when 
empty, The examination of mummies themselves makes it quite evident that the resinous 
paste was applied to the body and to the bandages hot, and it is interesting to find this 
confirmation. The Rhind Papyri also state that the paste was heated!. The text when 
complete described the picture, and just sufficient of it remains to read “applying the 
paste.” The fourth scene is too badly damaged to give us any information, but it is 
evident that further bandages are being applied, as a chest or coffer now replaces the 
bragier of the former scene. In another tomb, that of Amenemope (No. 41), a very 
similar series of scenes, six in number, formerly existed. A copy made by Rosellini a 
century ago has fortunately been preserved (Plate xviii), for all that is now left of the 
pictures is the poor fragment reproduced in the accompanying Figure 1, which Mr. Norman 
de Garis Davies was kind enough to sketch for me from the original last vear*, The 





Fig. 1 


first scene shows the brazier and the application of hot resin, as in the other tomb, and 
the others represent the bandaging of the mummy, the decoration of the cartonage mask 
and other objects connected with the embalming. The fifth scene is of particular interest, 
The rectangular object over the head of the seated man on the nglt, seems to be the 
hoard with its transverse bars upon which the mummy was laid when the first operations 
were performed upon it. The seated man cleaning out a large jar may have in his hands 
either the jar in which the salting was carried out, or else one of the Jars in which the 
embalming materials were stowed after the process had been completed. All the materials 
used, including the soiled linen and surplus drugs, were carefully packed into jars, and 
placed in the tomb or in a small chamber or pit near it®, Occasionally these materials 
Were put into a coffin‘, such was the reapect with which they were treated, for i+ must 

' Papyrus hind No. I, p. 3,16, No. H, p. 4, 13 

* Mr. Davies was also kind enough to copy the scenes in Tomb No. 2%, reproduced in Pl. xvii, For the 
photograph of Rosellini’s drawing, I am indebted to Prof. Capurt. 

| Several such dimpa of embalming materials have been discovered in reeent years, For examples, see 
WINTOOR, op, etf,, 1992, 34 and 1924, 32, Quinens, Tomb of Fuea end Thuiw, v1 and 75. 

‘ Navini, Deir ef Baheri, Part 1, 0; Wostock, op. crt, 1922, Fig. 30 and p, 32, 
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not be forgotten that the whole process of mummification, apart from its avowed physical 
purpose of preserving the body from decay, was a religions ceremony closely connected 
with the eult of Osiris. + - | 

Tt is not necessary to describe in detail the treatment of the organs which were 
removed from the body. It is not known what was done with the brain; Herodotus docs 
not refer to it, and it is probable that it was treated as waste, for it must have been 
removed in very small fragments through the nose. The viscera were wrapped into four 
parcels, and each parcel was placed, under the protection of one of the Four Sons of 
Horus, in an appropriate Canopic jar. These jars have been found of all periods from 
the Fourth Dynasty onwards. During the Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties the 
practice of placing the viscera in Canopic jars was given up, and they were wrapped in 
four parcels, each with a wax image of its appropriate guardian deity, and returned to 
the body’. Canopie jars of this period are known, but they are dummies, and figure 
amongst the burial equipment merely in servile obedience to the old tradition®, The 
use of Canopic jars was revived during the Saite period, but at that time a new method 
of disposing of the viscera was introduced, for they were often covered with spices and 
placed between the legs of the mummy. 

The general method of mummification summarily described above was not the only 
one in use, for mummies have been found without embalming-wounds, and these were 
either eviscerated per anim, or were not eviscerated at all. Herodotus’ “second method,” 
that of removing the viscera in a fluid state by means of cedar oil, is not possible as he 
states it; but the injection of a corrosive or astringent fluid might have arrested decom- 
position until the body was ready for desiccation. In certhin cases some of the viscera 
Were actually excised per anum®, and in others no attempt at all had been made to 
remove them, I recently examined two well-preserved mummies of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty which had been neither eyiscerated nor immersed in a salt-bath, yet both were 
in an excellent state of preservation. There was no embalming-wound, nor had the anal 
method been resorted to. The epidermis was intact, and all the body-hair was present, 
for it happens that these mummies were both of muscular men, with abundant hair on 
the chest and limbs. The nails were in situ, and had not been artificially attached. The 
bodies had been merely desiccated, then covered with a liberal supply of resinous paste 
in Which numerous white crystals can be seen’. The skin is soft and flexible, and the 
bodies do not show the considerable shrinking which inevitably occurs whenever the salt- 
bath has been used}, 

Another method of preservation was to sprinkle the body after desiccation with 
crude natron. This has a corrosive effect on the bandages nearest to the body, which 
often present the appearance of having been scorched or burnt. ‘This sprinkling with 
netron was common in the New Kingdom and was probably intended to absorb any 
moisture which might exude from the body or from the paste with which it was coated. 

The application of the bandages was a long and complicated process, The Ritual of 
Embalming gives directions for anointing and bandaging the head, back, hands and legs. 

_ © Eu.ror Satrn, op. eit, wu prree. 
* Journal, v, 273. 
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The bandages all had magical names, and as each was applied a long utterance waa 
recited by the priest. According to this text, many of the bandages were inscribed with 
their names or had drawings traced upon them. So far as I am aware, the only attempt 
hitherto made to verify the particulars of the Ritual by observation of the bandaging of 
actual mummies is that made many years ago by the late Professor Macalister, but as the 
mummies he examined were of various dates, and little was known as to their age oT 
provenance, he did not obtain any useful results 1, 

With regard to the preservative materials employed, little need be said here, as the 
chemical analyses of many specimens have been published. In general terms, it may be 
said that for the immersion-bath common salt (mixed with various impurities), and not 
natron, was used. For the subsequent anoimting, the principal ingredient was juniper- 
resin. The resins of several coniferous trees have been identified, and cedar and olive oil 
were also used. The presence of alcohol in some of the tissues lends support to Herodotus’ 
statement that palm-wine was used for cleansing. Crude natron, as mentioned before, 
was often sprinkled upon the body after treating it with resin as a dehydrating agent. 
The resin, which was used in large quantities in mummies of late periods, was applied 
in a molten condition, and in this state often closely simulates both pitch and bitumen, 
but must not be confounded with these substances as is usually done; there is as yet no 
evidence that bitumen was ever used. With regard to the packing materials, apart from 
rags of linen which formed the exelusive material used for filling the body-cavity in the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, lichen, sawdust, sand and mud were used in the 
Twentieth and succeeding dynasties, and sometimes a mixture of butter and soda was 
used for packing the face. 

Such in outline ia a summary of the processes to which the body was subjected by 
the embalmers of the New Kingdom. In writing this account I am conscious of the 
fact that I have added yet another to the well-nigh innumerable accounts of mummifica- 
tion already extant in Egyptological hocks, I hope, however, I may claim to have once 
more called attention to the many misstatements with which we are all familiar, and to 
have suggested some additions to our knowledge of the subject, particularly as regards 
the order of procedure, the method of employing the salt-bath, the importance of desic- 
cation, and the temporary nature of the embalmer's workshop, 


' Journ. Hoyal Anthrop. Jnat_, xxi, 101-21. In Archadologia, xxxvt, 161 ff, a muminy is described 
the bandages of which haye pictures of gods drawn upon them. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xin. 
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NOTE ON THE NATURE AND DATE OF THE 
“PAPYRI” OF NAKHT, BM. 10471 AND 10473 


By &. R. EK. GLANVILLE 


For some years there have been exhibited among the funerary papyri in the Sixth 
Egyptian Room of the British Museum? four sheets of 4 papyrus numbered 10471 and 
one of a similar document numbered 10473. They were both acquired for the Museum 
in 1888 by Sir Ernest Budge, who in 1898 pointed out® the importance of the former, 
which is by far the longer of the two. This copy of the prt m Anv ritual was 47 feet 
long, before it was cut up for mounting into 22 sheets of varying length, and contained 
many chapters: but it is remarkable for the design and execution of jts vignettes, the 
best examples of which are exhibited in Case H of the Sixth Egyptian Room. It is 
inscribed with the name of a * Royal Scribe and Military Commander” Nakht, 
+g: = 2.45. Originally it was dated by Budge to the Twentieth Dynasty*, but later 
he revised this opinion, apd assigned it, or, at any rate, its owner's lifetime, to the 
Nueteenth or Twenticth Dynasty‘, ‘This revised dating is very satisfactory for our pur- 
poses; but I hope to show that we can go further, and exelude the Twentieth Dynasty 
from consideration, 

The B.M. “Papyrus” 10473 is only a fragment: valueless (at all events at first sight) 
as & source for the compilation of a text of the “ Book of the Dead,” but of considerable 
interest because of certain peculiarities—some of them unique—in ita general make-up. 
In the first place the material used for this document is not papyrus, but vellum®, which 
from the examples that have survived appears to have been even more rarely used than 
leather® as a writing material. In this respect I believe B.M. 10473 is uniqne among copies 
of the prt m hrw?, but the fact is of no value beyond its intrinsic interest®. This vellum 
roll, or as much of it as reached the British Museum, was onginally 4 fret 8 inches long, 
and has been divided into three pieces which are pasted to stont paper and mounted in 
glazed wooden frames. It was appropriated to the use of a man with the same name and 
titles as the owner of B.M. 10471, and there is ample evidence to show that the persons 

' See Benge, A Guide to the Fourth, Fiftd and Sixth Lg. Rooma, ete, 1922, 204, : 

* Bupar, Book of the Dead, WO8, Text, xix f Only one text ia taken frot this papyrus, namely the 
Hymn to Rét on sheet 91, 

& Shik | | Ronee, 4 Guide to the Fourth, ete, 994, 

* oy, Ropar, ibid, alag below, note & " Ch Journal, X11, 171, for # leather roll. 

" Dr. Gardiner tells me that there it a “vellum " roll of acvounts from the Now Kingdom in the Louvre, 

* The name * velo,” although any ihaokroniam, is retained here for want of a better. “ Parchment ™ 
(of which vellum was a more refined development) is scarcely more correct, altice Gur document is over a 
thousand years earlier than the Invention of that material, At the same time the “-vellurn ” roll is nearer. 
im quality to parchment and Follmn—the specially prepared skins of sheep and routs, on the one hand, 
and kids and calves on the ather—than to the thick dark-colourecd leathor to which we are accustomed ag 
an occasional writing-material Pyt while much tess think than such leather, it differs from the later 
materials in having (Apparently) only one side prepared to receive writing, It is worth noting that ae a 
result of recent analytical e1amination af New Kingdom leather remains, pot skin has been identified fa 
& number of omsas, (See Locas, Ancieng Eovntiun Materials, 197 f) <a | 
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named in the two documents are one and the same, a fact which is clearly implied by 
Suddge ih his description in the Guide. In addition to sharing the same official titles, 
+8 and ms the two Nakhts both associate with themselves in the ritual representations 
a their respective wives’, whose names and titles are also identical] > >" a2/S 
ST eee: “his beloved sister, the singer of Amiin, the Lady of the house Thuiu,” 
A comparison of the variant writings of Nakht’s titles and of the laudatory phrases with 
i describes himself in the two works gives further proof, as the following table 





, BAM. 104714, B.M. 10473. 
L HARE (var. PSA)... 1. FOR 
- si nswt mr mio = N,........ - 2. sf newt m-r méw = VN, 


. af nswt | mr mitw N. 

sf nswt mo mrf m-r mio? 2! | N, 

. 8 nsw mo mr-f = eee (Cf. 5 below, opening phrase.) 

- 43 nwt mS mrt mr mew nb Gy fT EN. 3. 3F newt m+ mie n nb tuys 5 N. 


1, “The Royal Seribe and Military Commander Nakht.” 

2. “The Royal Scribe and Military Commander of the Lord of the Two Lands, N." 

3. “The true Royal Seribe whom he (i.e. the hing) loves, the Military Commander N2" 

4. “The true Royal Scribe whom he (ie. the king) loves, the Chef Military Commander of 


o oF wm o£ bo 





his Majesty.” 
5, “The true Royal Soribe whom he (i.e. the king) loves, highly esteemed of the Lord of the 
Two Lands, N." 


6. “The [true}* Royal Seribe [whom he (ic. the king) loves]4, the Military Commander of 
the Lord of the Two Lands, esteemed of the Good God, N.” 
In addition, B.M. 10475 gives two much longer descriptions: 
£ AU BBS i — (ITE SIP io SF 2 sf nwt m-r mite N, 
“(For the Ka of) the truly silent one, who is void of evil, who is well disposed (7), 
the beloved of his majesty, one highly esteemed of the Good God, one who perfectly 
satisfies his lord, the Royal Scribe and Military Commander, N.” 

6 SSS tog} = HIF ASM 
\TseSTe! sé newt m-r méoo N. “One highly esteemed of the Lord of the Two 
Lands, who perfectly satisfies his lord, the two eyes of the King throughout the 
entire land, esteemed of the King in his palace, one truly silent, who is void of 
evil, one loved of hia lord every day, the Royal Scribe and Military Commander, N.” 

A. final piece of evidence for the identification of the two Nakhts is the marked 

immilarity in the writing of the names and titles where these have been inserted after the 

completion of the roll of texts. The combination of all these facts—the identity of the 
two men’s names and titles, and of their wives’ names, of many of the honorific phrases 
 ) Whatever the legal status of a anf as opposed ton Amt may have beon it is quite clear that the lady, 

Thuiu, was in effect the wife of Nakht. | 
* For « good reproduction in colour of the lust sheet of this Papyrus showing Nakht and Thuiu adoring 

Osiris, seo the Frontispiece to Bepox, Qairts and the Egyptirn Resurrection, 
> Written i, the — obviously o mistake for «+ «. ' Pracketal parts im 1471 only, 

| 72 
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in their descriptions, and of the handwriting of the inserted names and titles, which is 
differentiated from both the two distinct hands of the rest of the texts—leaves no room 
for doubt that there was but a single owner for the two rolls. That being the case it 
would be natural to assign B.M. 10473 also to the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 
There are reasons, however, for putting its date earlier than the Nineteenth Dynasty. — 

Sheet 2 of the vellum roll which is exhibited in the Galleries derives its position not. 
only from the nature of the material, and certainly not from the texts inscribed on it}. 
These are too familiar* to contribute anything to the importance of the sheet: but the 
vignette is so finely and so naturalistically executed that it has compelled apecial attention 
in spite of the familiarity of its eubject matter (Pl. xxi, Fig. 6), It is extremely un- 
fortunate that at some time in antiquity the roll has suffered from fire, which has not 
only destroyed a large part, but has also discoloured much of what remains, of sheet 1 
(Pls. xix and xx), By the actual destraction of the vellum we have lost a comparatively 
short piece of text, which, however, we can ill spare since it contained the names of 
Nakht's youngest daughters—a possible means, at some later data, of identification— 
besides a large part of the best representation of Nakht. The brown and black smudges 
of the burn have obscured, without making impossible, the reading of the signs and an 
appreciation of the drawing, But the double effect of complete destruction and partial 
discoloration is to make what is still by a long way the most interesting vignette of the 
roll, almost too unsightly for exhibition. This vignette is the most important of all those 
which occur in the Theban recension of the prt m hrw, namely the appearance or 
presentation before Osiris of the dead man or woman, usually—as here—in the company 
of his or her consort. The whole scene in B.M. 10473 is beautifully coloured with a 
delicacy equalling the best specimens of this work, As an example of fine painting in 
funerary texts it would be worthy of publication by itself were it in better condition. As 
it 18, the archaeological evidence contained in the vignette is perhaps of greater interest 
than ite artistic merit, The general indication of the technique suggests the Highteenth 
Dynasty as the date of the copy. The date is confirmed by certain details which are all 
associated with the Kighteenth rather than with the Nineteenth Dynasty. They are, first, 
the forms of the hieroglyphs both in this vignette, where they are painted with full 
detail, in black, red, yellow, blue and white; and in the rest of the text, where they are 
drawn in outline, In both cases the most important forms are those of the || with dotted 
edge, and of the stubby, looped arms of the Ly. Secondly, the gemination of S in the 
phrase mer hon-f (cf. mrr nb-f hrw nb in col. 15 af sheat 2). Thirdly the use of honorific 
clichés reminiscent of Middle Egyptian atelae, At the same time, the fully developed and 
generously coloured technique of the actual painting shows that the work was done 
towards the end of the period; while its fine execution and accuracy, which saves it from 
the epithet “florid,” marks it out as distinct from the atyle of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Dynasties. An examination of the details strengthens the general impression, 
and will, I think, enable us to define the date of the roll more closely. 

The canopy, under which Osiris is seated, is, with its supporting pillars, an excellent 
example of that embarras: des richesses in the decoration of furniture and objets d'art 
which we now have good reason to believe reached its zenith at the time of Tut¢ankh- 
Amin. The uraei round the roof, and the striped cornice, can be paralleled not only from 


* Bee below, sp. 64, 


* Tho titles and descriptions of Nakht in cola, 13-15 are of courw exceedingly interesting for the 
present discussion, | ! 
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Funerary papyrus of Nakht (Brit. Mus. 10473). 
Nakht and his wife and daughter adore Osiris. 
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actual remains? and from representations in the tombs®, but also from other examples of 
this vignette in funerary papyri®; but the care with which the detail of each individual 
uraeus has been painted is noteworthy, and with its obyious representations of inlaid 
glass and glazes reminds us forcibly of the popularity of inlay work at Tell el-‘Amarmah*. 
The columns are of a type known from a number of tombs! to have been commonly used 
in such constructions, where the bird (under the left-hand edge of the uraei) is frequently 
found: but the use of the gazelle’s head to support rosettes (left eolumm), or as a 
gargoyle (?) (right edge of cornice), is perhaps unique, certamly very rare. The frequent 
occurrence of the gazelle as a motif in the art of Tell el-‘Amarnah is another indication of 
the period of the work. Lastly, there is a very remarkable feature about our vignette, 
which so far as I know is unique among copies of the pri m Arw. The appearance of a 
man and his wife together in this scene is as common, if not more usual, than the 
presence of one or other alone. But there are never more than those two persons, In 
the vignette of B.M. 10473 Nakht and his wife are followed by four daughters—the eldest, 
whose name is the only one not destroyed, Takaykay (Takayi?) is described as “his 
daughter"—standing immediately behind Thuiu, and as the last is still a very small child, 
we may conclude that this is their whole family. The unusualness of this group in a 
funerary text is at first sight disguised, for the portrayal of a man’s whole family on 
funerary stelae or tomb-walls is typical of Egyptian art and religious ideas; but it is not 
possible to parallel this actual scene on either. The nearest approach to it, however, is 
in representations of Akhenaten and his family at EL‘Amarnah—worshipping the Aten or 
honouring a noble, or sitting at meat®. Indeed, so close is the parallel in the tomb of 
Panehsy?, that if we were to put Osiris in the place of the Aten and its rays, we should 
have a replica of the scene from our vignette’. Thus all the evidence points to one thing; 
that the artist who prepared this copy of the prt m hrw was working under the direct 
influence of the ‘Amarnah period’, if not in that period itself. There is nothing to suggest 
the latter; it is impossible to suppose that there was any place at all for the old Theban 
pri m Arw in the Atenist thealogy'®. Moreover, Nakht's wife was 4 +,,—(=". We 
must date the roll, therefore, after the return of the court to Thebes, probably in the 
reign of Ai or Horemheb™. 

t Vis, Shawabti boxes, ey. BM. 35762; furniture, eg. BM. 55327, ete. 

2 See Davins, Rock Tonks of Kl-Amarna, passim. | 

* Eg. the Papyrus of Ani (BLM. 10170), sheet 4, Cy. tho «b4t sin the Pap. of Nebseni (BM, 9900), 
wheat 4. ‘ See Pern, Tell of-Amarnch, PL vi, 10 and 12. 

® See Jéquvien, Mon, durch, égypt.; architecture, 169, with note | and fg. 4. 

® #9. Davina, op. cit. iv, PL v; ¥, Ph tii; um, PL =} ot, PL vi. 1 dhid., 11 FA. v. 

* It appears from the representations im the Tombs that during Akbenaten’s lifetime only the Koyal 
farnily was allowed to be shown in private tombs; the one excoption being the small daughter of Panehsy, 
(See Davis, op. rit., 11, 28.) | 

* Smaller points of evidence in the technique of the painting are (1) the umniastall y full curves of tha 
wonen's thighs, (2) the realism of the figures in the vignettes on sbeets 2 and 3, giving them o lifelike 
Lppearance in spite of the hieratic poses, (3) Nakht's simpler dress (sheets 2, 3, PI. xxi, Figs. a and 6) falling 
just below the knee; in typical El-‘Amarnah fashion, a« opposed to the long, full dress which he were 
in 10471, (4) the nakedness of the youngest child, analogous to many of the representations of the young 
princesses at ‘Amarnah. 

” But of. Hatt, Ancient History of the Near Haat, 203, with Note & 

O But see Peer anil Wooney, City of Abhonaten, 1, 96 f., who discuss o stele on which Shel anc Tats 
are worshipped by a devotee of the Aten, and assign it to the reigns of Sakert or TutCankh-Amdtin, 

@ For the type of inscription with full honorific phrases wee GuxN in Pret-WooL.ey, op. evt., 145, 
PL. vii, 4; and for the shorter phrases—dey fn nb they, ete. —ef, Davies, Rook Tomba, persion, 
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It remains to try to solve the double problem of there being (a) two copies of the 
prim frw for one man, (6) written at different dates, The dates themselves are not 
inconsistent with the lifetime of a single man. An official who started his career under 
Akhenaten might be expected to live well into the first half of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
and in view of the apparent continuation of royal favour to the end of his life, it seems 
more probable that Nakht began his career after the Aten heresy had been discarded. 
While therefore defining the date of 10471 more closely than Budge did, we shall still 
keep within the period suggested by him if we assign the papyrus to the early part of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. B.M: 10471 was not written “to order” for Nakht, still Less 
was it his own handiwork, as was the case with some well-known copies of the prt m Arw. 
The insertion of his name and titles in a more cursive and less formal handwriting than 
that of the rest of the book in spaces left in the text and beside the representations of 
the dead man in the vignettes shows that this roll was bought in the ordinary way from 
an undertaker or professional scribe. But whereas sheet 22, which consists of a piece of un- 
inscribed papyrus 14 by 5} ins., shows that the Hymn to R&¢, with its handsome vienet 


= 





was the original end of the papyrus, the torn right-hand edge of aheet 1 shows that we 
have lost the beginning. B.M. 10473, on the other hand, appears from what remained of 
the right-hand edge of sheet 1 to have originally begun with the large vignette which 
occupies the whole of that sheet, while the ragged left-hand edge of sheet 3. indicates 
that there was once more to follow. That both documents are incomplete is also apparent 
from the fact that the two torn edges—the end in the case of the earlier, 10473, and the 
beginning in the case of the later, 10471—occur in the middle of a chapter, But the 
interesting point is that the chapter is the same in both cases—piz,, CXLV, or rather an 

abridged version of it. The vellum roll ends with the address to the fifth [/P {"y1: the 
papyrus begins with the address to the fifth | Joe. The vellum roll has been torn 
carefully, with the evident intention of preserving the whole of this address, although the 
ends of a few signs are loat, But the papyrus, on the contrary, is so raggedly torn that 
we must conclude either that it was an accident, or that the person who did it waa not 
concerned to preserve the section, Nearly half of it, in fact, is lost. 10473 contains, 
besides the vignette from chapter cxxy (Pls, xix and xx), chapters xxx B, xxvrand xxx a 
(sheet 2), an address to “|x J2584)\5, (the “‘Arits,” o version of cxiry) and the 
beginning of chapter cxuv, None of these is duplicated in 10471 which contains chapters 
t, Vi, XI, XI, XVI, XVIII, XXIM, XXXI, XXXII, XXXVI (twice), XXXVII, XXXVIII a, XL, 

Silly EXT, LXHT @, LXIV (twice), LXV, LXX1, LEXI, LXXVII, LXXX, LXXXIA, LXXXI, LXXXII, 

PASATV, LXEXV, LXXXVI, LXEXXVI, LXXXVIN, LXXXIX, xov, XCIX, CII, CXVII, CxXXV, 
CXXXVI A and B (twice), cxny, oxtax, cn, cum A, CLY, CLVI, and two Hymna to Rat. 

One cannot believe that it was an accident that has made it possible to juxtapose the 
two tolls at their respective breaks and thus produce a continuous copy of the prt m Arw, 

complete at both ends. It is not possible, now that they have been mounted, to examine 
the backs of the papyrus and vellum in the region of their breaks, so that we can never 
know if they were actually joined in ancient times. But it is quite clear that they were 
regarded as ond continuous document when Nakht’s name and titles were inserted in-the 

text, in order to supply him with an adequate copy of the prim Arw, 

The final proof of the single purpose of the two tolls is contamed in the identity of 
the handwriting of Nakht’s name and titles in both. B.M. 10473, like 10471, appears to 
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have come from an undertaker's stock in hand. The names and titles of Nakht, including 
the long list of honorific phrases in the last two columns of sheet 2 (see above, p. 51), 
are all inserted in the text (or beside the vignettes), in a handwriting quite distinct from 
its own, but identical with that of the insertions in 10471, On the other hand, tt is 
abundantly clear that these honorific phrases are merely signs of the times with no real 
Value, since the majority of them occur in the elaborately painted imseription over the 
large vignette on sheet 1. They were evidently considered the correct introduction, at 
that time, to the titles of anybody of importance. Nakht’s rea! titles and his name, here 
as elsewhere, are in a different hand; but in order not to let this appear too obvious, the 
black ink of the linear hieroglyphs has been overlaid with red, and, where they occur, 
spaces are filled in with yellow. Even so it hardly requires a second glance—in spite of 
the fading of the colours in the surrounding painted inseription—to detect the difference. 
Column & having ended with Nakht’s name, the scription continues with the words: 
(9) IFS HS [ao sles, (SKB EFA. col. 9 being written with full, 
painted hieroglyphs, and col. 10 with clever imitations of these, which, however, only 
deceive for a short time. The hieroglyphs have not quite the linear appearance of those 
used in Nakht’s name, chiefly because the latter do not offer much opportunity for filling 
in the body of the sign with colour; but the technique ts entirely different from that of 
the proper painted hieroglyph of the first seven columns of the inscription. There the 
outline, if any, is in red or black—never both: in the imitation, the outlines of all the 
signa are done in black, which is then inked over—in almost every case—with red, the 
field being filled in everywhere! with yellow. The general effect, however, at first sight 
closely resembles the rest of the inscription, the last five columna of which (containing 
names of the daughters) are lost*. 

It is clear, then, that at the period when the vellum roll was insenibed it was customary 
to add the words “his beloved wife, the singer of Amfin,” leaving a space for the name 
and those of any children to follow. That it was further customary to represent the 
children also seema certain, since the figures of the four daughters were evidently put m 
with the rest of the vignette. The universality of the title 4) =, implied by its use here 
in a “ready-made” article, is convincing evidence for the assumption made above that 
Nakht Was in favour at Thebes well after the fall of the Aten worship, 4.8.5 in the relon af 
Ai or Horemheb. 

It has been shown that the B.M. “Papyri” 10471, 10475, which must be presumed 
to have been originally separate documents, were actually used as one. We still have to 
explain—if we can—how that came about. It is not credible that the two rolla were 
- acquired as a single text of the prt m Arw after Nakht’s death. The difference in their 
dates by itself quashes that idea. | | 

On the other hand, the evidence of the damage received by the earlier roll, suggests 
that this was acquired by Nakht long before his death, for some reason which we cannot 
guess, and was almost destroyed by fire during the time that elapsed before it was 
required, Only the beginning remained, and that was badly damaged. But after trimming 
the ragged left-hand edge, nearly five feet of the roll were left. Sentiment or thrift may 
have been responsible for its preservation; probably the former, since it must have been 
necessary to buy a complete new copy of the work to obtain the 47 feet which were 
added, Whoever tore the papyrus in two was careful to allow himself the greater part of 





t ‘The == of Tiolw is the only possible exception. 
t At the buttam of cola 14(7) and 15(1) o,f und "respectively are legible, 
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a section (the address to || |©"}'4') to spare, but took no trouble with the trimming 
In fact, we may probably argue from the difference between these broken edges that the 
two pieces were never actually joined. The priority of 10473 over 10471, the damaged 
state of the former compared with the excellent preservation of all that we have of the 
latter, the careful trimming of one edge as opposed to the careless tearing of the other, 
which, at the same time, allowed plenty of overlap—all these points are consistent with 
this reconstruction. But it is only a guess. 
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THREE HIPPOPOTAMUS-FIGURES OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM 


By H. KR. HALL 
With Plates xxii and xx. 


The three hippopotamus-figures shown in Plates xxii and xxiii are among the finest 
treasures of the British Museum in faience. They are of the Middle Kingdom, and presumably 
of the Eleventh— Twelfth Dynasty (if No. 36346 be not even older), but nothing is known 
of their provenance except that both are said to have come from Thebes, no doubt from 
Dirat abu'l Nagi. No. 35004 was bought from the late Rev. Greville Chester in 1882, 
No. 36346 was acquired in 1902, No. 22880 in 1891. None has till now been published. 

The first (No, 35004) shows the hippopotamus at rest, or at any Tate peacefully inclined, 
the second (No. 36346) shows him alert and roaring. Both are adntirable representations 
of the animal, showing his heavy jowl and the characteristic pig's eyes and little ears 
with remarkable fidelity. 

No. 35004 differs from the other in being ornamented on the surface (in & manner 
common on these Twelfth Dynasty figures) with representations of the water-lilies amid 
which he may be imagined to be standing. Over the forehead and back of the head is 
a flower: on the back are the stalks and bilobed fronds of the plant, on the sides and 
buttocks are again the petalled flowers. On the face, however, the markings are intended 
merely to accentuate the features: thus on the broad muzzle beneath the eyes are spots 
representing the bristly hairs that grow there. The legs of this figure are unluckily broken 
off. It is of a fine blue, somewhat discoloured and greenish in parts; the drawing of 
course in brownieh-black. 

No. 36346 is made of a harder faience, in a lighter colour, which has faded all over 
to a uniform pale blue, There is no drawing of water-plants or features on it: even the 
eyes are not indicated in another colour. But the inside of the mouth 1s red. 

The animal is shown just rising from the cround as if suddenly surprised, and roar- 
ing, with its head lifted and turned towards the spectator. The rear limbs are still 
lying at rest, and the body half-raised on the fore-legs; the off fore-leg is broken. The 
mouth, wide open, is, as has been said, all red within: a cavern in which are in the upper 
jaw four, in the lower five, holes for the insertion of peg-like teeth of another material, 
that have disappeared. It 1s an unusual piece, and ia one of the finest Egyptian repre- 
sentations of a hippopotamus that exists, I think, too, that it is possibly, judging by 
the faience and its general appearance, the oldest figure of the kind known. Mr. H. G. 
Evers tells me that he would date it to about the time of Amenemmes II, but personally 
I should have been inclined to date it to the Eleventh Dynasty, if not before. 

This characteristic attitude of the hippopotamus was evidently often represented. 
We find it also in the formerly in the Hilton Price Collection, Hlustrated by 
Henry Wats, Egyptian Ceramic Art (Macgregor Collection), Fig. 7, p. 4, which is how- 
ever adorned with lilies like No. 35004 and has ornamental spot and zigzag bands upon 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xm. fi 
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it. This was republished in the Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition Catalogue, 1922 
(PL. xxxvii, p. 56), with another larger and finer example also then in the Macgregor 
Collection, with ornamentation in deep manganese violet of Lly flowers and leaves, 
rosettes, and even a-dragon-fly, No, 35004 may well be compared with H. Waxaas, op. cit., 
Pl. 1, also formerly in the Macgregor Collection, but somewhat damaged, The hippo- 
potamus at Cairo figured by H. Wanwis, op. cit., Fig. 5, has its head turmed to its 
right, as also has the third British Museum hippopotamus, No. 22880 (Pl. xxiii, a), which 
is a good deal smaller than the others described, It also has lilies painted in manganese 
brown-black glaze on its back, but they are rather faded, while its blue ground-colour is 
brilliant, The damaged Macgregor example is of a magnificent deep blue; that of another 
Cairo specimen (H. Wattis, op. eit., Fig, 6=Egyptian Ceramic Art, 1 (1900), Pl. 1) is also 
of a fine, but much paler blue, Its head is not very well modelled. 

Berlin possesses a fine green specimen (No. 10724) on which are represented flowers, 
buds, a butterfly, and even a flying bird. Berlin No. 13890 hasthe jaws and throat open; 
Nos, 13891 and 13892 are both “young” (Ausfithr. Verzeichnis, 1899, 106), And 
Dr. Scharff kindly informs me that there are two more examples at Berlin, Nos. 15258 
and 20601, the first blue green, the second “weisslich” (presumably faded pale blue), both 
without plants painted on them and “ziemlich miéssig in der Durchbildung.” The second 
came from the Martyn Kennard Collection. There are also very fine examples in the 
Louvre. But in spite of their comparative deficiency in colour (and the leglessness of 
No. 35004), the two larger British Museum specimens are probably the finest of all their 
kind as representations of the animal. The measurements of the three are: No. 35004: 
L. 7}ins. (19 cm.); H. 3} ins. (88 em.). No. 36346; L. 6) ins. (165 em.,); H. 6 ins, (15-2 em.), 
No. 22880: L. 1} in. (4-4 om.); H. } in. (1-85 om.), | 
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THE FAMILY LETTERS OF PANISKOS 


By J. G. 





With Plates xxiv—xxvi 


The following letters, which are here published for the first time’, came from Gerzah, 
the ancient Philadelphia, in the Fayyiim, and were purchased by the University of 
Michigan in 1923. They belong to the latter part of the third century or the beginning 
of the fourth and form part of a family archive representing the correspondence of a 
certain Paniskos with Ploutogenia, his wife, and Aion, his brother, as well as of Plouto- 
genia with her mother Heliodora, Ploutogenia’s letter to her mother, written in Alexandria 
(1362), is in a fairly large, easily flowing cursive which may have been her own, but it is 
much more likely to have been that of a well-practised letter-writer to whom she dictated. 
Paniskos’ letters, too, seem to have been dictated. This would explain the error of 
Protogenia for Ploutogenia in 1369, 1—an unpardonable mistake 1 the husband were 
himself the writer—and would account also for the spelling of his daughter's name 
lkvsSwpa for HAsodwpa in the same letter (1369, 27), The style of writing, moreover, 
varies noticeably in his letters. The use of flourishes and the marked separation of words 
in 1367 set it apart from the rest palaeographically; 1364 and 1369 show individual 
characteristics which separate them from each other as well as from the others in the 
group, but the person who wrote 1365 may also have written 1366 and 1568. 

The special value of a group of family letters hes im the fact that they reveal more 

pletely and distinctly than unrelated individual letters can ever do the character of 
both writers and recipients, An interesting illustration of this may be found in the well- 
known family archives in P. Fay. 110-123 and B.G.U., tv, 1203-1209, A letter from a 
husband to his wife may be filled with the common concerns which the papyri have made 
abundantly familiar to us—the details of petty business, various wants, anxieties, com- 
missions and the like—and as such it has a value which has been recognized by students 
of history and philology. When, however, we know not only the husband's letter but 
also his wife’s reaction to it we are aware of an added element of humanity. Both 
hushand and wife then stand forth in a new light because we know the one not only 
directly through his own utterances but also indirectly through the mood of the other. 

The chief members of this Greek family reveal themselves, and are revealed, with 
unusual distinctness. First, although perhaps not foremost in the domestic economy, is 
Paniskos, the hushand of Ploutogenia. All his letters seem to have been written during 
his stay in Upper Egypt, and at least three of them are in close sequence (1367, 1365, 
1364), The first of these, 1367, was written at Koptos, the modern Kuft, all important 
trading-centre below Thebes on the Nile*. This letter I regard as the earliest because in 














| tile-tcilin oF : ived from Mr, H. I. Ball 
1 The writer acknowledges with thanks the help he has received from alr. : | 
3 For Koptos sea W. Sonunant, Aegypten von Alenander dem Grosten bis auf Mohammed (Berlin, 1922), 
08, 330, An interesting picture of ita trade in armour ia afforded by a letter to thie strategus Apollonius 
in the time of Trajan, P. ix (P. M. Meyer) 1, 47 = Wickes, Cirestomathie, no. 320=Son0nant, Fin 
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it Paniskos takes particular pains to inform hia wife where he is (1367, 7 ff.), assumes 
that she will come to him as soon as he sends for her (1367, 17 ff.)—an assumption which 
proved fallacious—and bids her in greater detail than elsewhere to bring with her an 
assortment of food, weapons, and all his clothing. He even adds the prudent counsel: 
“bring your gold ornaments when you come but do not wear them on the boat" (1367, 
31-33). Then, too, there is no reference here to s previous letter and none of the natural 
vexation which her conduct inspires in 1364 and 1363, From his references to various 
pieces of armour which he has left behind (1364, 16 ff.; 1365, 11, 13; 1367, 24/8.) and 
to his colleagues and the prefect “across the river” (1369, 17 ff.) one would conclude that 
he is a soldier in Upper Egypt, although it seems strange that he should have left so 
much of his kit in the Fayyim. He may, of course, be a small merchant engaged in 
the armour-trade’. His wife and her mother appear to be settled on small farms at 
Philadelphia, 

We think of him as a man approaching, or in, the middle years, frank in thought 
and speech, and taught by trial to preserve a fair amount of philosophic calm. When 
Ploutogenia pays no heed to his parting injunction about going to her home (1864, 3 ff.) 
he feels somewhat helplessly grieved about it, remarking rather grimly that he ia familiar 
with the excuse “mother does this” (1364, 7), He wants her to come to him but knows 
that he cannot compel her (1364, 10), although he makes it sufficiently plain that she 
might write, if not about the journey then at least about herself (1364, 14, 33 f.; 1365, 
8 ff.). He is solicitous for her repute (1364, 16) and safety (1367, 32 f.), and sends her . 
money (1964, 26. 1566, 10; 1369, 10) and wool (L566, 6) for her own use. Of his 
daughter Heliodora, who seems to be his only child—tertainly the only one specttically 
mentioned as such—he seems genuinely fond, not only remembering her constantly in his 
greetings (1365, 2, 5, 23; 1366, 2; 1367, 2 and verso 1) and sending her money for 
making anklets (1366, 10) but also recommending her explicitly to the care of Plouto- 
genia (1366, 5) and of Aion, his brother (1368, 6). Even the mother-in-law, though she 
seems to have exercised in fact the rile commonly found in fiction (1364, T, 23; of. 
1362, 6), shares his salutations (1364, 20; 1365, 24: 1366, 19) in @ manner which bears 
witness to the fine solidarity of family life in ancient Egypt. Such salutations are, to be 
sure, largely a formula of the period, but in the case of Paniskos they seem to be 
grounded im sincerity and goodwill. That he is thoughtful of the members of the 
family ia further shown by his desire that Nonnos should travel in the company of good 
men when he journeys to Koptos (1367, 28: of. 1366, margin 2). ; | 

In Ploutogenia we find traits which tend to increase our regard for Paniskos. She 
has independence, resolutencss, and. on occasion, the gift of silence—admirable qualities 
when viewed objectively but somewhat irritating when one is at Koptos and. expecta 
compliance, consideration, and, above all, replies to repeated letters. She has the habit of 
ening ae ahs ‘pleases (1364, 5) and justifying her course by an excuse whose novelty no 
longer impresses Paniskos (1364, 7). She certainly has no intention of joining him at 
Koptos and does not anawer hia questions on that subject (1364, q- 1365, ij ff.), and even 
disregards the unusual plea made by the letter-carrier (1364, 21/f.). From a postscript 
in 1560, 26, and perhaps from 1365, 14, it appears that she did write in regard to armour. 
To her mother she writes with singular force and directness. his & May of eight 
months in Alexandria, during which the daughter has had no letter, she remarks sharply, 

s0 you regard me again not as your daughter but as your enemy” (1362, 4 ff), ad 
' The presence of troops in the Thebais in Dioolatinn's time be khan: tel a 2 
southern frontier (¢/, WILCKE, Grundaage, 30, ‘ss dleesiie Sancee he ear ves 
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proceeds at once to give directions about pots and pans. Competent, with a will of her 
own and some acerbity of temper, she doubtless dominated the family circle. 
Ploutogenia’s daughter Heliodora, named after het maternal grandmother, seems to 
be still a child but old enough to tend cattle if 1368, 11 refers to her, Paniskos sends 
her money to be turned into anklets (1366, 10) and is solicitous for her welfare (1566, 3; 
1368, 6). Although she seems to have been the only child the family circle is not small. 
We meet a sister of Ploutogenia whose marriage ‘a alluded to in 1362, 16 and the same 
letter carries salutations to the elder Heliodora’s children (1362, 18), At Koptos Plouto- 
genia has a sister who has children, as well as brothers (1364, 12; 1367, 12), of whom 
Hermias alone is mentioned by name (1567, verso 2: 1369, 17), doubtless because he is 
journeying with Paniskos. Paniskos has a brother named Aion (1366, 5) to whom he 
writes 1368. Besides these there are others whose degree of relationship is not mentioned : 
Ata or Atat, who may be an Egyptian neighbour (1362, 9), Papylion, whose armour 1s 
twice requested by Paniskos (1569, 13; 1367, 26), Nonnos, who haa children and is 
apparently planning a journey to Koptos (1366, 20; 1367, 50), Sarapion (1566, 20), 


Cornelius (1368, 22), and finally Anilla (1368, 25). 


I. 
Paniskos to Ploutogenia, his wife. 

Inventory number 1367. The papyrus measures 24°T em. by 1] em, and is of a 
medium-brown colour. The writing is on the recto in a large, well-practised hand 
characterized by sweeping strokes in certain letters, especially alpha and kappa, and by 
a marked separation of words. 

The contents, as has been said, seem to indicate that this letter is the first of those 
sent to Floutogenia from Upper Egypt. It will be observed that Paniskos takes particular 
pains to inform his wife where he is (lines 7-8), assumes that she will come to him as 
soon an he sends for her (17 ff.), and tells her to bring with her wool, olives, honey, a 
shield, helmet, lances, all his clothing, her own jewelry, and the outfit af Papylion. 
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TRANSLATION, 


Paniskos to my wife Ploutogenia the mother of my danghter, heartiest greetings. 
First of all I pray daily for your prosperity in the presence of all the gods. I would have 
you know then, sister, that we are in Koptos near your sister and her children, that you 
may not be distressed when you come to Koptos, For your brothers are here, and which 
no doubt you yourself like to send her many greetings, She prays to the gods daily 
desiring to aalute you and your mother. So when you have received this letter of mine 
make your necessary preparations to come quickly if I send for you. And when you 
come bring ten shearings of wool, six jars of olives, four jars of distilled honey, and my 
shield, only my new one, (and) my helmet. Bring also my lances, Bring also the outfit 
of Papylion, If you find an opportunity, let Nonnos come here with us in the company 
of good men. Bring all our clothes when you come, When you come bring your gold 
ornaments but do not wear them on the boat. 

Verso: I salute my dear daughter Heliodora, Hermias salutes you, 

(Address): Deliver to my wife and daughter, from Paniskos her father, 


Nores. 
2. The daughter's name is Heliodora: ef. the address and 1366, 2. 
4. wdvrov was inadvertently omitted from the usual formula. 
5. In 1365, 6 and 1368, 3 we find To xupi@ Bem. 1367 is anterior to 1865—the place 
of 1368 in the series cannot be determined although it seems to follow 1366 (ef. line 5}— 
and the change from the pagan to the Christian formula may indicate conversion. It 15 
not improbable, however, that 1367 may have been composed during some phase of 
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Diocletian's persecution, when prudence or other considerations might dictate the pagan 
formula, and that when the immediate danger was past the Christian formula once more 
emerged in the subsequent letters. 

6. In waco: the letters o: are written above the cancelled tp; the seribe evidently 
began to write watpmots. 

T. aéedd), a8 often in the papyri = wife. 

8. epwvauer was corrected to aipirapev (= eueivaper) by crossing out e and adding a 
in the left margin, where it divides the word dope ons. 

13, avriy=avry ; dowracacre=—dowdcadbe=acracacba: ef. epyéotw (= éEpyerbe), 
line 29, The thought behind the crude expression seems to be: I am writing to you that 
we are staying at Koptos near your sister (for your ddeAdoi, i.c., your brothers and sister, 
are here) because I know that on learning this you will want to send her many greetings. 
[I am indebted for this interpretation to Mr. H. I. Bell.] 

16. The mother’s name is Heliodora ; ef, 1364, 20. 

17. The edge seems intact and it appears that the division into ypap|(18)para was 
intended but only +a was actually written. . 

18. rayepa is clear enough palaeographically but is meaningless as it stands. The 
edge is probably intact as far as the writing is concerned, and the flourish of the a would 
seem to indicate the end of the word. ov rayvrepa had first occurred to me as a solu- 
tion, but that involves attributing two errors to the scribe and leaves no force to TaYEne 
below, It is, I believe, fairly certain that roiqcor cov ta ypea Was meant; the meta- 
thesis is a rather natural one, and the context requires the idea of making necessary 
preparation. 

19. cev =e, 

20. For y, of. lines 30, 31, and 1364, 3, Wrcken, Grundziige, xlvii. 

ray oTaliyparos was corrected to craypartos. 

24. xevor= caivor. 

25. «aciéiév, Lat. cassis, This form of the word does not occur in PREISIGEE'Ss 
Worterbuoh, Cf. 1364, 17; 1365, 11. } 

26, Papylion is also mentioned in 1365, 13. The name does not appear in Preisicxe's 
Namenbuch, 

27. eleepiay = evieaipiar. 

29. ¢pyérre, of. line 14. The @ of wed’ waa corrected from 7. 

30. Nonnos reappears in 1366, 20. 

33. shopéons, of. note on line 8. 


Verso. 
2. For Termins see also 1569, 1T. This brother of Ploutogenia Was probably 


‘accompanying Paniskos and that fact may account for the use of the plural in line 8. 


3. Pap. avo” and vr. 





IT. 
Paniskos to his wife and daughter. 


Inventory number 1365. This papyrus, measuring 9°5 cm. by 35.cm., is in less 
satisfactory condition than the preceding one. The colour is a medium to dark brown. 
The writing is on the recto, slightly larger and cruder than that of 1367, and is certainly 
by a different hand; but it, too, is the work of a practised scribe. The rather ungainly 

earance is caused in part by the fact that the writer found it necessary to dip his 
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pen frequently and wrote heavy black letters soon followed by lighter ones. Pen or ink 
or both rather than the writer himself seem responsible for the lack of firmness and even 
distmetion which he seems capable of achieving. 

The reference to this as the second letter (line 7), the grim comment on his wife's 
failure to come, and the repetition of the request for his new shield and the outfit of 
Papylion make its place in the series fairly certain. Line 21 as well as the repetition 
alluded to seem to imply confidence that Ploutogenia will still come to Koptos. 


I 


id 


Tav[ijexo¢ tH cunPSiow «[a]} 
tH Guyarpl wodAa yalpew. 

wpo mer Tartar etryopal i] 

ce oAGKANpOY we aroha Pip 
neta Tis Ouyarpo{s) wou mapa 
Ta cupieo Gea. Hon Sevre- 

pay wot érrec tol A [ye ryp[a |ba 
ina EAGns mpig éue, eal ov- 

x Mas. 4) obv ov Gedeg EXP vr] 
avtTiypayrow pow eveyedy pow 
TO OrAop To xer[ar «al T]p waci- 
di Kal ta qev[Te Aovyyta] cal 


va tov MlawvAli@vos oxevy. «jai é- 


ypawd|s] wou orfe 2.2.2... | Ta{»]- 
low [.. 06] Ore BL. es. eee eee] 

wal o[ot €6|mwa[........ Larvp}- 
wire fire got ls... ees + Bn a} 
pEANo YS ODL oe eee ee eee] 


ot oheer yur[...].[....2.]e« 
ater cai col] <a) judy. 7 
oly eyes cure p}ya Evel yx lov av- 
va wal réuole}re evOdbe. 
domatouar tT]? |» Ouyarépaly] 
pov jwolkAd [xlai thw pyré- 
pav cov eal t[o]0s didatrras 
nas kat dvopa. 
eppmacOal we eiryopas 
Haiws xf. 


. The following postscript, added in the same hand but in smaller characters, begins 
in line 26, continues in two lines above the cppaccbat (1. gppe@cba:) formula, and con- 
eludes between that and the date of the month. Below the latter the salutations seem 


to have been resumed, 
ah 
27 
28 
30 
aa 


| «lal éypa- 
Yas wot bri Npes elxori[....] dha 
Tanpow ovdey altély]) xara 
elunven Thevas 
[aera] fol eas] bas). 
(The papyrus is broken off here.) 
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Verso (address): 
1 a@w(odos) TH cupBiov en mapa) Tavic[xov 
2 ew 7@ ap[tow ?], 


TRANSLATION, 


Paniskos to his wife and daughter, many greetings. Before all else I pray before the 
Lord God that you and my daughter may receive this in good health. [ am now 
writing you a second letter that you may come to me, and you have not come. li, then, 
you do not wish to come write me a reply. Bring my shield, the new one, and my 
helmet and my five lances and the outfit of Papylion. And you wrote me that...to 
Paniakos...that...and I gave you...to Saturninus in order that...to you...do not neglect 
it then...accordingly.... So if you have the trimmings bring them and cut them here. 
I salute my daughter often and your mother and those who love us, by name. I pray 
for your welfare. Pauni 22. 

(Postscript): You wrote, “you took twenty...shields,..none of them.” Temnas has 
remained below. I aalute you. 

Verso (address): Deliver to my wife, from Paniskos, in the house of Par(ios?). 


NOTES. 


1. In 1867, 1 and address, the spelling corpPig is used; 1366, 1 and address, agrees 
with the present letter in having ry evpiov. | 

9. For the daughter, cf. 1367, note on line 2. 

4. The repetition of pronouns is not uncommon; of. Mayser, Gram, 11, 63. 

5. Pap. @vyarpe, 

6. On ra xuplw Ges, of. 1367, 5. The second e of éeurépay seems to be a correction 
from another letter or a heavy retracing of e itself. 

ll. «evoy=«aivor; of. 1367, 24. 

13. There is a similar reference to Papylion in 1367, 26. Near the end of lines 12 
and 13 is a patch in the same hand but out of place here. It contains the letters (12) 
pad, followed by «ai which is in place; (15) a, again followed by «ai which ia also in 
place. 
16. The lower half of the papyrus, comprising lines 16 ff., was glued to the upper 
half before its purchase. There can be no doubt that the two pieces belong to the same 
letter but one or more lines may be lost. 

17. The name was probably Zarupvinw. 

19. odee: is not clear. The doubtful letter certainly looks like A: + is a possibility; 
& is not. 

91. In P. Ory. vii, 1069, 8 (III cent.) and P. Oxy. vit, 1169, 15, 20 (late IIT), 
Professor Hunt translates cirepya by “tools” with a question, and in his note on Vitt, 
1159, 15 remarks that the word “apparently means weaving implements.” This inter- 
pretation he bases on a passage (not conclusive) in Damagcenus Studita, Homil. 25, In 
the present letter the connexion clearly points to cloth of some sort used for the chiton 
(of, 1366, 11), and that may well be the meaning of the word in the Oxyrhynchus papyri also, 

24. For the mother Heliodora, of. 1567, 16. 

26. After «ar Svopa and the closing formula of ¢ppacc@ar (I. éppac@a:), with a 
large ¢, had been finished, a postscript was crowded into the vacant space. This can be 
seen from the fact that the last two letters of rayon were accommodated to the large 
loop of the « of épp@acoba:, the » being partially enclosed by it. 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x11. o 
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27. Following efeoo: the surface of the papyrus is abraded. From the o of dha 
there is a rough stroke extending over the word; this is probably not intentional. The 
large number of shields referred to (20+) would lead one to infer that Paniskos is o 
merchant rather than a soldier; but the illegibility of part of the postscript makes 
certainty impossible. 

28, tayuor seems to be the reading but it gives no meaning; perhaps a name, 
[Te)réyucev? sare; the first two letters are very uncertain, the Tr seams fairly sure but 
the possibility of } cannot be excluded. 

30. The name Typras, or, less probably, TyAves, is unknown to me. 

31. Pauni «8 is June 16. The year was not written. 

Verso, 

1. Pap, ax’ and x’. 


Transcript of fragment found with 1365. 


With 1365 there came a small fragment, evidently the conclusion of a letter, 
measuring 7 cm, by 31 em., of the same colour, texture, and precisely the same writing. 
But the line in the left margin shows that it does not belong to 1365, whose left margin 
is intact. Nor does the fragment fit any other of the Paniskos group, 

(The top is gone.) 

+ doy | 

|parn| 

|eat orl 

Jrew oupl 
5 eat oof 

|Siov wal 

(Here the papyrus is broken off.) 
One line in the left margin: 


eppao Pai ce etyoua: Papyl ont? 


OI. 
Paniskos to Ploutogenia. 


Inventory number 1364 is a medium-brown papyrus, 2) cm. by 13 cm., with an 
upper margin of about 17 em. The left margin, where it is preserved, is about 2em. It 
is badly broken across the centre (lines 12, 18). 'The writing is on the recto in very 
black ink in a hand which is fluent but rather careless: the script becomes somewhat 
smaller and more crowded towards the end. 

In this letter from Koptos Paniskos again tefers to his wife's journey to join him. 
He seems to have abandoned hope, however, and in speaking of hia armour onca more it 
will be observed that he uses Tepyror and not eveyxow as before, His apparent vexation 
with her conduct and his allusion to her mother are natural enough under the cu ene 
stances, and have a directness which breaks the barriers of centuries, Paniskos and his 
ht two obseure little people of the third century, win new reality and become eternally 

uman, 


The verbal message of the letter-carrier is an nunusually interesti x | 
quotation within quotation, ’ resting example of 
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1 Tlaviexoy U[Xoluroyerta: rH 
cup Sia yal pen. 
mapyy yeika cot efepyouenos or 
pn awedOns cig Thy olxiay cay 
§ wai avaAGes wavTms. ef Te Peres 
wrowiz, Koyny wou pn Eyourar. 
dAKd olda dr:  iryp pov Taira sat- 
ei, eidot Tpeis erigtokay Grepyra coe 
xai ovdemiay por eypayras, €t wer 
io [olu Oércs ava Siva wpds ene, ovdeic 
[ve dvjayexat{e:], ravz[a]s tas ereotohes 
féyoayr|a wor evi 4 aéle]\py [ooly avaye[al- 
[ter pe] evilade ypayrat. eri be ofa], ov 
ree |v coe ypdras Tepi TavTov, aAha 
rs [ypavelow ofy wepi cod, aXAd jjrovea Ta 
[an] aeyjxovTa wot. Téepyroy por To 
[eao|(Siv ov xai To owAapiy Kai Td 
(aélyre Acyxia eal TO Ampiery pov 
[elai ra Badtiv pov. aowalopas ryir 
20 6[ wy lrepar cov "Hisodwpar. eloren 
[yor] awaBas wpos ewe 6 émirTokobdpos 
[ari] Gre EwedAar éFedGeiv, elrow tj 
[ural Kat tH eNTpi avTHS OTe Gore 
[wor €jrictoAnv areveyxetr TH Tavia- 
23 [ew] cai od edmxact. Erepyra cor éia “Ap- 
[rwv|iov dard Pweorovs tdAarrow ev. 
eppiaGat ve 
etry opt. 


rT 


Verso (address): 
| vovrorveviat rH o[ua Sin. 


TRANSLATION, 


Paniskos to Ploutogenia his wife, greeting. I enjoined you when I left: “do not go 
off to your home” and yet you went. If you wish anything you do it, without taking 
account of me, But I know your “mother does this.” See, I have sent you three 
letters and you have not written me one. If you do not wish to come up to me no one 
compels you. These letters I have written to you because your sister compels me to 
write from here. But since you do not wish (!) to write about this at least write about 
yourself, I have heard things that do not become you. Send me my helmet and my 
shield and my five lances and my breastplate and my helt. I salute your mother 
Heliodora. The letter-carrier said to me when he came to me- “when I was on the 
point of departing, I said to your wife and her mother, ‘give me a letter to take to 
Paniskos," and they did not give it.” I have sent you one talent by Antonius from 
Psinestes. I pray for your welfare. 

Verso (address); To Ploutogenia my wile. 
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2, The word yaiperw stands apart in unusually large letters. 

3. ove, a8 often, introduces a direct statement. 

6. Aoeyyr seems Certain, The letter following \ was apparently traced three time: 
and the result is a large blot. The writer doubtless intended Ad-yor. 

L. eyoura. 

8. The third letter is the present one. 

9. The statement about the three letters and no reply is inconsistent with 1365, 
which is the second letter (¢f. line 6) and which haa in its postseript (Il. 26-7) eypayras 
wot. Paniskos either forgot or he means that Ploutogenia had not written apecifically 
about her coming. 

12. The reference to Ploutogenia’s sister (cf. 1367, 8) shows that Paniakos is in 
Koptos. 

ewi = e7rel. 

13. The end of the line is badly damaged. The connexion seems to require “but 
since you do not wish to write” or “since she said I did not wish to write.” The last 
letter of the line may be x. 

15. For the personal pronoun of the second person used as a reflexive after a pre- 
position of. MaYsErR, Gram., 11, 67. 

17. «aciter, of 1367, 25; 1365, 11. The owhapty (= orAaptor) is the brAov of 1367, 
24: 1365, 11. 

18. The Adyy:a are mentioned in 1367, 25 and doubtless stood in the lacuna of 
1365, 12. The Awplew (= Awpiccoy = Latin lorica) and the Badtiw (= Sadriov = Latin 
balteus) are not mentioned elsewhere in the correspondence. §d\rw doea not appear in 
Pretsicke, Waorterbuch, or the new L. and 8.; Aoyxea is not cited in Preisigke in this 
form, and Awpiew is not mentioned, The words are not listed in Caupertxt-MoNDInt, 

26. Waveorous or Viterrous, the former more probably, 

Paniskos to his wife, 

Inventory number 1366 is a dark-brown papyrus written in very black ink on the 
recto. It is 10°8 cm. by 112 cm., perhaps by the same hand that wrote 1965 and 1368. 
The writing is smaller, however, than in either of these and much more carefully done 
but shows the same ductus, i 

Its place in the series cannot be determined but the reference to hi return 
(line ") “by ay that it follows the preceding letters in pout of in The Pee 
to cattle both here (line 8) and in 1362, 18 would indicate that + mily- | all 
Nise eae Pavia ate that the family had small 

(| Tavicwos ry copA{ioly rodAa yaipew. 
domdtopar ‘HAsoda(p lav rhe Au-ya- 
Tepay pov moka, xai [apléceye atta. bé- 
Aw i8iv i) tivo yplay Eyes, Rome. 

< ‘Aim «al § tr ady«cty els "HXlow moka) wep 
yor 9 aura. wal abjea ra épidia 
ceauTy iva Tt Oédas demhw@one re- 
aur}. Kai wpdceye kal cov Toi¢ ETHSE, 
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xai Ta Tpia ohoxéTTiva Toineor au- 
to «ta wobowréAa TH Ovyarpi pov, eal éroi- 
pacor Ta cuvepya Tov KiGariou cov 
Kai Tou cipatiou, Kal jay o Feds PENS 
cai €\0m Aad exp.ayaov. xal érU- 
waco To Sepparix[or] wou, xal i) re 
tg [@]éXovew axodoud: a[v ]rots. yetume- 
[ee ofiw Sri we dde[ Aor clo: ypadw ove me 
[..-.]--[eo]v.  [epp]iia[@]ai oe evyo- 
[mae | 
(The papyrus is broken off here.) 
Continued in the left margin in two lines: 
1 dowatoual(s) thr pytépay ool v] woALAa] 
xal Névvev cor réxvory cai Laparioy( a}. 
Verso: 
+ an(ddos) TH cup- \_/ ta(pa) Taviexm 
2 Aiov xX qv Te Moyapiov. 


TRANSLATION. 


Paniakos to his wife, many greetings. I salute often Heliodora my daughter. And 
do you attend to her. I wish to know if you have need of anything. I wrote to Aion; 
and if you have dispatched anything to Heliopolis send for it. I have also sent you wool 
for yourself in order that if you wish you may tse it for yourself. And attend also to 
your cattle. And aa for the three holokottina, make anklets of them for my daughter, 
and prepare the accessories of your chiton and himation. And if God wills and I come, 
I (shall) strike (or pay).... Make ready also my cloak with a hood; and if they wish 
anything follow them. Know that I write to you as a brother and not as your.... I pray 
for your health. I salute your mother often, also Nonnos with his children and Sarapion. 

Verso (address): Deliver to my wife Ploutogenia, from Paniskes in the house of 
Mopaarios. 

1. Enough is left of the final v to make ovpPtov certain; of. the address and 
1565, 1. 

4. L. ypeiar. : 

5. Aion is Paniskos’ brother to whom 1368 is addressed, 

Pap. sour. 

9. éXoedttiva (the masculine form of the word occurs elsewhere, cf. CALDERINI- 
Mowprst, Repertorio) are the auret of Diocletian and solidi of Constantine. In a papyrus 
which cannot be far from contemporary with the present letter, P. Oxy. xiv, 1655 
(306 a.p.), the average weight of the holokottinos is 44 gr. of gold. Under Constantine 
the weight was fixed at 4gr. See Grexren. and Hunt, ad loc., and on P. Oxy. xm, 1430 
(324 a.p.). Professor H. A. Sanders discusses the history and meaning of the word in 
University of Michigan Studies, xx1, 22 ff. (modifying his earlier views in Philology 
Quarterly, m1, 161 ff). A gift of three gold holokottinot by Paniskos would seem to in- 
dicate a degree of prosperity, and this is borne out by the reference to Ploutogenia’s 
gold ornaments in 1367, 32. 
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10, wodoyeha I have not found elsewhere but it is the equivalent of <rodig Weta, 
The phraseology implies that the coins are themselves to be used to form a bangle. 

1], For civepya, of. 1365, 21. The o of cow was retraced. 

12. o Gedy implies that Paniskos is a Christian; ef. 1367, line 5, note, 

13, I have found no solution for €xp.ayaop OF EkL. © Our. 

14. deppatiacw was probably written; of. Preisitcks, Worterbuch, and the new 
revised Liddell and Scott. 

17. The first vestige of a letter resembles the top of «, v, or y. Neither éyOpus, of. 
1562, 7, nor deomorns, although affording a satisfactory meaning, seems to suit both the 
space and the extant traces of letters. 


Margin 2, L. Norvow. 
Verso; 


1, Pap. ay and ra’. L. Maviewon. 
2. Cf, 1365, verso 2. 


V. 
Paniskos to Aion his brother. 


Inventory number 1368 arrived as a rather clumsy composite of three pieces glued 
together, with the addition of two small fragments of alien origin. The latter I omit 
here. The lower half of the composite letter measures 11 om. by 9em. and forms the 
mutilated upper portion of a letter by Paniskos to Aion his brother, The upper part, in 
two pieces (maximum measurement 9°5 cm. by 9 cm.) badly joined, probably forms the 
conclusion of the same letter and is so printed here. It is devoted to the customary 
extended salutations. The whole is so badly damaged that it is impossible to recover 
much more than the evidence of his regard for his brother and concern for his daughter. 
The writing is on the recto: the papyrus is light-brown. 


1 [Hevijoxes [7G] 'Aid[ve dbeaAgTS wo ly woA(A)d yai( pew), 
[3 pd we lv wedi[r lov ciyoue oe [oA JoxXn- 
[potira] droA[aS]iv rapa Te cupia Gem, 
[yeveloew bas CdfX]w Gri Geod Péror- 

s [Toy oNjoxAnpoiiper, cai dvréNKoud oon 
[wpe G]Aou, dbeAdal, mpoceye TH Guya- 
[tpt mov] Kai H Tevos yplav éyer dog aura. 
Rice ] 6¢ érirafalre] atr§ wal Hay 
[.....-]on Hein, av7[t}ypawraré wor wal 

19 [Te Lelpyww jay xalA]as rpaker wa) 
[wpoce|yes Tois wpoSalecw], eriped[Ae]re 


[+ << [bears Deol. . -+]-€¢ wat of... ]ge 
[assvessees vol... cards worpalers| je 
[oes sina eae lel ee ee - |] yilvwo |e 


15 [about 20 letters ulptpi afi ..] 
[...... Joes Sere er al. ] 
[-----. lonea «aryep ty am jodieoul . | 
aa eee - }3o[... . Je eal Upel tly 
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[s+ ab leAdo nto |.. laroerrs nat 

20 [wtp auledjens. avtilylpayror por epi 
[tiv clernpiar bbe, aowalo- 
[jot ... lav cur Téexvors wal Kopry- 
[sow oon) tTéxwig eal THY ob ALor av- 


[Toe eee] ov cL TEXVOLS Kai TH TUE 

as [Sl@ wai tw Gulyarepay [jou «ai “Awvir- 
[A owes eee ag }. [..-. Jou. dowdfoyas 
Fe cars ela eas ] wodAd wai “HPs jodapaly] 


[about 23 letters] réxr]|....] 
(The papyrus breaks off here.) 


TRANSLATION, 


Paniskos to Aion my brother, many greetings. Before all else I pray before our 
Lord God that you may receive this in prosperity. I wish you to know that, God 
willing, we are prospering. And I enjoin you, brother, before all else attend to my 
daughter, and if she has need of anything give it to her...do you order her...and if...to 
us, Write a reply to me and Serenus if she fares well and attends to the flocks. Take 
care...please...know...to my (?) mother and...and...repay...and to you...our brother...do 
not neglect it. Write me then about your health. I salute...with his children and 
Cornelius with his children and his wife...with children and his wife and my daughter 
and Anilla.... I salute...cften and Heliodora...children., 


Notes. 


1. Aion is mentioned in 1366, 6. 
3. Gea; of. 1367, 5. 
4. The iota of éri was corrected or retraced. 
5. we of dAocAypotuer was retraced. 
6. L. dSeAdée. For the danghter see 1365, 2; 1367, 2. 
9. oy; the first letter may be part of w. 
10. Sepyvm; the last letter is very probably but not certainly w. 
13. «ake |e rowpoelsg] OF Gromer. . - 
18. bpelé]y or dye i]s. 
19, acoe:ti; the letters probably form the conclusion of a name. 
20. The last word in the line was roughly retraced and is very uncertain. 
23. L. réxvars. 
25. “AviAAav waa probably intended; the spelling with wv does not occur in 
miGkEe's Namenbuch. 


VIL 
Paniskos to his wife Ploutogenia. 


Inventory number 1369 is a medium-brown papyrus measuring 24cm. by 10cm, 
There is a left margin of about 2 cm. The upper part is badly damaged and at line 16 
the two parts of the letter were pasted together before its arrival. There may be a loss 
at this point of a line or two. The contenta are on the reclo. The letter was written 
while Paniskos was still in Koptos or its vicinity, Paniskos writes of various matters: 
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of the letter given to Dioskoros to carry to Ploutogenia, of a talent which Dioskoros has 
from Paniskos and which Ploutogenia is to secure, of her brother Hermias who is across 
the river with the prefect and who has been repeatedly summoned in vain to return to 
the epanorthotes Achilles, of nineteen colleagues who have returned, apparently from the 
other side. There was ample room in the concluding line for the inclusion of the year 
but that, unfortunately for us, was not given. The seal or tie-mark appears on the verso 
but nothing of the address is left, The papyrus has been mended with a strip of alien 
ongin which has a few traces of letters in a different hand. 
© Dlafrijowos Uporoyer[i]- 
ali T]y wuvBio wieic- 
[r]a yal pecr. 
ry[ere jorecn oe GeAL a] 
afte dri joroAny éda- 
«| a Atos jeopy @ amy avroo 
ed[Gavrols wap’ vot. erie }- 
Tol Ane v ly 6é woL ylea} 
oy [ori] ov de60xa av- 
to «te [T]9 [tTa]Aarror aide 
éx[tujirey. SeFas obv 
wapla T lav iti» av- 
Tol To TaAarror, 
cai dieTreurrauny 
te bere aurod thy éribi)- 
[anges 2. . radal ee. ] 
AaSns cabae wpoeirolv). 
o Ge Eppetas o abeAdos 
gov eoTiv ev TH Tépl av] 
29 «peta Toi érapyov. rok- 
Lawi[s | hewny apf rai] 
ePa[ hops jew iva EX[ An] 
wTpoy Tay exavopdariy) 
"AyithAléa] wai noe WAGep, 
28 oof WAgieTO. Taw con}: 
yar jd iAGar xpos 
mals. dlemdtoue 
bpas, Lrotepay pow 
vy @vyarépay poy 
30 «Kal TOUS ToD way} 
ray. Qn 18. 
TRANSLATION. 

Paniskos to Protogenia (Ploutogenia) his wife, heartiest greetings. I would have you 
know that I have given a letter to Dioskoros inasmuch as he was coming from me, Fam 
now writing that I did not give him the talent but he bore it. Accordingly, take it from 
his possessions. And I sent word that...his deposit, Take it as I told you. Your 
brother Hermias is across the river with the prefect. We sent him word repeatedly that 


a | 
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he might come to the epanorthotes Achilles, and he has not come, Most of our nineteen 
colleagues have come to us. I salute you, Heliodora my daughter, and all of our 
household. Thoth 12. 

NOTES. 


1. Uporoyeriat is perfectly legible and can only be the letter-writer’s error: it is, 
I believe, one of the proofs that Paniskos dictated. 

8. The second » of viv was retraced. 

18. For Hermias see 1367, verso 2. 

19. wépar; 8. Tod rorapod. : 

21. I know of no parallel to wry ¢8a.ouer but its meaning is evident. BOPHOCLES, 
' Lexicon, cites Save epaLyyr. 

93. Pap. eraropfmrq. The eravopPeric is the corrector inventutis charged with 
revision of the service lists; ¢f, Pretstene, Pachwworter. 

24. The name Achilles in & papyrus of Diocletian's time is an interesting reminder 
of the usurper slain at Alexandria. 

25. The numeral «@ added above, after raw. 

28. For Heliodora see 13567, 2. 

29. On the repetition of the pronoun ef. Mayser, Gram., 11, 63. 

31, Thoth 12=Sept. 9. 

Ploutogenia to her mother. 

Papyrus number 1362 measures 20cm, by 125 em. The left margin 1s from 2 to 
23em.; the upper one about I+] cm., and the lower, 7 em. The colour is light-brown. 
The writing shows the ease and even elegance of a professional letter-writer. 

In this letter, written at Alexandria, Ploutogenia reproaches her mother Heliodora 
for failure to write during the daughter's eight months stay in the metropolis. Her mood 
is less conciliatory than that of Paniskos under somewhat similar provocation. This, he 
might have reflected, is another of those things “mother does” (1464, 7). Ploutogenia’s 
visit cannot of course be explained by 1564, 3-6 since she was then with or near her 
mother in Philadelphia, as the salutations in that letter show. During her absence she 
has not forgotten the concerns of life in the Fayyam. There is nothing in its contents 
to indicate its position in the archive: Paniskos is nob mentioned, and the omission of 
hia name is perfectly natural inasmuch as he too was doubtless away from home. One 
might have expected a greeting to her daughter Heliodora but Plowtogenia, who is 
certainly not communicative, merely closes with a general salutation, It is also possible, 
but rather improbable, that the letter antedates her marriage. 

+ Waevfroyévija TH zytpl pow wodda 

aipecr. 

po wey wavTer eiyounal ce okoxAnpiv 
Tapa Te Kupiqr Pen. hort OKTa WAVES 

5 dd’ fy eiog Aba els ‘AXeEavdptav ovdé 
play pot ewiaToAny eypayras. wads obv 
ouK Eyis we OF Pryatipar gov wy ex fpr 
cov. TH yaAnumata Ta Eyig Tapa aoi, 
fac avra Arar kai cv avuTa wapahkase 

10 6a’ [aloris Ata wAnpys. xat yparfroy 
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ol Tocor Kepua eXaBes wapa 
Kowr[tlenps «al py apeAnogs. wooreye 
TH paYary Kal Tols KTHTEL TOU, wT) 
oxrnons mal uy) Oednone cxuha- 
3 [war....-...+.]).- [cay] be perry 
4 Ol vyar|op cov yauhoas yparroy por 
edi épyouar eyo. agvatopal ce 
ETO TOY TexPoY cov. acwatomas 
Kai Tove diXobrray Hua 
20 «6xalT olvope. eppmiebai tas 
evYOual TONKS 
porate. 
Verso (address): 
| am(dbos) ry wytpi wow w(apa) X TXouroyeria Ouyarpi. 
TRANSLATION. a 
Ploutogenia to my mother, many greetings, First of all I pray for your prosperity 
in the presence of the Lord God. It is eight months since I came to Alexandria and you 
have not wntten mea letter. You again consider me then not as your daughter but as 
your enemy. The bronze vessels which you have by you, give to Atat, and do you take 
them back filled from Ata herself. And write me how much money you got from 
Koupiner and do not forget. Attend to Your irrigation wheel and your cattle; do not 
hesitate and do not wish to trouble.... And if your daughter intends to marry write me 
and I will come. J salute you together with your children, I salute also by name those 
who love us. I pray for your continued health. 


Verso (address): Deliver to my mother, from Ploutogenia her daughter. 


Nores, 

I. The mother’s name is Heliodora: of. 1364, T, 20, 23: 1365, 24. 

4. Plontogenia uses the Christian formula: ef. 1367, 5. 

L. «ie, 

6. L. wdéduv; of. Mayser, Gram., 1, 240 and Gueprt, Lettere eristiane, 71 with 
references. 

7. we = (adAXa) as. 
8. For 7a as a relative pronoun ¢f. Mayser, 0, 59. The « of exis was corrected 
from. r, 

%. Avar is followed by a small abrasion which can have contained only the « of «ae. 
In the following line the name is certainly Ara, The only reason I can see for the 
variation lies in the accidental omission of r before = where Ploutogenia might have 
slurred it in dictating. Preistcre, Namenbuch, cites only Ara, *Ataou=‘Atai, under 
Arabic names. 

10. wAyons, indeclinable as often after the third century 8.0.; of. Mayser, 1, 63, 297, 

I. «xepua; “Nicht selten werden die Obolen als Scheidmiinze bezeichnet.... Gele- 
gentlich werden auch die Kupferdrachmen als xepua bezeichnet,” WitoKEn, Ostraka, 1, 731. 

12. Kovg{i]enpi; the w seems fairly certain and the lacuna leaves little room except 
for:, The name is unknown to me. For the case cf. the address on the verso, | 

13. L. peypyarn and «rior. 

16. For this use of yapioar, of. N.T., Mark x, 12; 1 Cor. vii, 28. 

Verso. Pap. amr and 2’. 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE LETTER OF PROTEST 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 


The stereotyped and impersonal style favoured by the Egyptians in their writings, no 
less than in their paintings and sculptures, is apt to make us forget that they inhabited 
a world constituted not so very differently from our own. It is wearisome, no doubt, to 
read for the hundredth time that such and such an official “did what the gods loved 
and what men praised,” but the harm done by the fulsome self-laudation which we find 
in the autobiographical inscriptions lies rather in the mesmeric effect that this self- 
laudation has upon our imaginations. We grow unconscious that there were human 
problems and passions in Pharaonic times, just as there are in modern life. We come to 
think of the ancient administrative machine as absolutely free from friction, Any docu- 
ment that serves to correct these erroneous impressions is of real value, and herein, as it 
seems to me, lies the special interest of the small papyrus which Mr. Battiscombe Gunn 
has recently published under the title “A Sixth Dynasty Letter from Saqqara lL” The 
admirable transcription and commentary which Gunn has appended to his article leave 
little to be done from the purely linguistic side, but it will be seen from the following 
account that I do not agree with his interpretation of the document a4 a whole. 

In order to make the following discussion comprehensible, it is necessary to reproduce 
here Gunn's transcription and translation of the text. 


a) [fo] a1 Oe ASH EEEN 


® (el oooehash— Fowl N12 SB ao eh 
SMR S[IFHCel secs fehoakle 
FRE Mmokef\ab-—T AM 
Plex ISfpoklASTPom{\(PMAOI SB 
UF) (STUER SAMA ooFel 
st mefse TBS Ulerl CSN Vek 
(1) [Regnal-year] 11, First Month of Shimu, Day 25. 

(2) The Commander of Soldiers says: | 

(3) There has been brought to this servant® the writing of the Chief Justice and Vizier 
about bringing the battalion of the gangs of Tura (4) fo be given clothes in his presence on (?) 
the very beautiful Srh-building. Now this servant is speaking (i.e., writing) from an out-of 


the-way place (??), and the letter-carrier (5) comes to Tura with the stone-barge. Now when 
this servant spent siz days at the Residence (6) with this battalion, it was not given clothes, 









Tt is an injuring of the work from this servant, and it ws @ whole day (7) that is wasted for 
this battalion when it is given clothes. This servant sayz: let the letter-carrier be informed.” 
1 Ann, Sepp. xxv, 242-55, 
2A polite way of referring to the writer, usual in letters." (GUSx.) 
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According to Gunn this letter, which he rightly assigns to the and of the Sixth 
Dynasty, was written by ‘an unnamed military commander to some person unknown, 
perhaps an official of the Vizier, concerning a written order from the latter to bring a 
body of soldiers from the limestone quarries of Tura to probably either Memphis or 
Saqqara, to receive clothing in the Vizier’s presence at a place called the eta. The 
writer complains,” so Gunn conjectures, “(a) that while he is writing from some rather 
inaccessible place away from Tura, the letter-carrier, availing himself of the transport 
afforded by a stone-barge, comes no nearer to him than Tura......: (6) that when he 
recently spent six days with the battalion in question at the royal Residence-city there 
was ample time for them to be given clothing, and yet they received none......: (c) that 
to make him bring them over again is a vexatious hindrance to the writer's work (at 
Tura or in the neighbourhood); and (d) that it will entail the loss of a whole day's work 
to the soldiers. Finally, he asks that the letter-earrier be informed—of his present 
whereabouts, perhaps.” 

In criticizing Gunn's interpretation, my point of departure will be the manner in 
which the writer of the letter is designated (I. 2). The use of the bare title “the Com- 
mander of Soldiers” can only signify that the officer in question Was too important to 
need naming. This is also the reason why, both in our letter and elsewhere, the Vizier 
is not named, but only quoted by his title. If we review the entire situation, other 
grounds will be apparent why the writer cannot hava bean an officer of subordinate rank, 
Would such a man have risked incurring the displeasure of the highest magistrate in the 
land by eriticizing an order of his? And if so, to whom could the complaint have been 
usefully addressed? It might indeed be suggested that the addressee was a powerful rival 
of the Vizier, but even so it is difficult to seo how such a rival could have intervened in 
the matter. In any case, the omission of the Writer's name remains unexplained except 
upon the hypothesis which I have adopted. Let us now see how the letter as a whole 
looks when regarded from this angle. 

The quarries of Turah were the source whence the Pharaohs drew the stone for their 
pyramids, and the well-known inscription of Weni hints how important 4 personage the 
commander of the troops there is likely to have been. The writer of our letter was un- 
doubtedly the Commandant at Turah, the high officer in charge of the thousands of 
quarrymen there employed. But, however exalted his position, that of the addressee was 
more exalted still, for the writer uses the phrase 3k im “this servant” in addressing him +, 
It follows that the addressee can only have been the Vizier himself, so that the letter 
now presents itself to us in the much more natural aspect of a protest against an order 
addressed to the giver of that order. For such a protest to have been possible, the two 
parties to the dispute cannot have differed very much in their respective degrees of 
power. Gunn is clearly right in his view that the head and front of the writer's com- 
plaint was the loss of time that would be involved in taking the troops back again to 
Sakkarah. The chief remaining point of obscurity is, accordingly, the mysterious mention 
of “the letter-carrier” “in ll. 4 and 7. Gunn's translation disguises the importance of 
the preposition An‘ in the former passage, Not only is the letter-carrier coming? “ with’? 


Ft might be objected (and indeed Gann has put the objection to me orally) that btm is ib mnere term 
of politeness, and implies nothing as to the relative stationa of the correspondenta, This may well be so 
for the Middlo Kingdom, but I doubt it for the Old Kingdom, since the Elephantine papyri ehow us that 
In the latter period gl im “this thy brother” was the expression used between equals. | , 

~ Gunn translates “comes,” but the literal sense of m Tiet “ig (in) coming” yields better sense, I point 
out in my Egyptian Grammar (§ 331) that this idiom often refers to immediate future time, | 
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the stone-barge, but he is aleo coming “together with” the stone-barge. The use of the 
preposition An shows that the stone-barge if an important factor in the story. What 
part can it have played? Clearly the writer must be hinting that the clothes for his 
troops could easily be brought over to Turah on the stone-harge. Consequently, the gist 
of the letter is an appeal to the Vizier to rescind his order in favour of # more practical 
way of achieving the same result, The final words of the letter now present an intelligible 
meaning: the letter-carrier is to be acquainted with the writer's protest in order that he 
may arrange for the transport of the clothes in the etone-barge. 

That the letter was written at Tural itself, not away from it as Gunn supposes, is 
indicated by the word a? “coming” in L 5; the letter-carrier is not ” going” (sm) to 
Turah, but ia “coming” there. And where else, indeed, should the writer have been save 
on the site of his habitual work! But Gunn translates the phrase mdt m dbhw k°hw in 
such a way as to support his view of the writer's absence from Turah, The phrase is 
undoubtedly a difficult one, but I do not think that “speak from” (a place) is at all a 
likely, perhaps not even a possible, rendering of the verb ma} followed by the preposition 
m. Surely we have here a new example of the common idiom mdt m for to “speak against” 
something’, Now we know quite well what the writer Is speaking against; he is speak- 
ing against the demand that the troops should be taken over to Sakkirah, Consequently, 
dbhw thw must somehow express the demand. This conclusion gains i plausibility 
when we note that the word == dbhw comes from a stem which has the meanings 
“ask,” “require,” “demand.” The word +,|\l= -A sometimes means ~ corner * or the 
like, but it is connected with a feminine word which later meant “district” or “locality” 
in a rather general way, and I would conjecturally render {hw here as “localities,” If 
so, the entire sentence will signify that the writer protests against the stipulation as to 
locality, the literal sense of the words being “speaks against the requirement of localities.” 
Dbhw may well be an abstract (nomen actionia) from the stem db}, which has taken over 
the determinative = because the “requirement” in question was a requirement in con- 
nexion with land. Such an “attraction of determinatives,” as it may be called, though 
not common, is by no means unknown ®. 

Thus far I think to see clearly, though the writer of the letter has obscured the 
sequence of his argument by the fourfold use of the very atnbiguous particle 4k, 
That particle habitually expresses an attendant circumstance, and it appears to me that 
in the Egyptian the order of the Vizier is represented as being conditioned by four 
separate circumstances, whereas an English writer would have interrelated those four 
circumstances in very different ways. Since we cannot escape from our own linguistic 
habits so far as to employ the English particle “while” in all four cases, I fancy that in 
translating we shall be justified in substituting the conjunctions © however......for...... 
moreover.,....whereas.” There remain difficulties which I confess myself unable to solve. 
I do not know what the érA-building (1) was, or why it should have been qualified by 
the epithet “very beautiful” (nfr wrt). It is hard to connect érh with the well-known 
term for the “banner” which carried royal Horus-names. Another obscurity 1s in con- 
nexion with the clause & bik im itf drw 6. Gunn thinks that this refers to a recent 
visit of the writer to the Residence, when six days were spent there and still the troopa 


1 See Zeitachr. f. dig. Spr. xxrx, 4. In the later examples, a9 apparently here, the noun following 1m 
represents the thing spoken against. In mde m muy dw “those who apeak ovilly against bis nome" 
(Suran, Pyramidenterte, 1, 16) the idiam seems to have a alightly different sense, 

* At the moment I can only quote Admoattions 4, 14. Gunn informs me that a word &b4 determined 
as here occurs Lbera 37, 20, where, however, the context is quite obscure. 
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received no clothing, For my own part I have grounds for thinking—slender ones it is 
true’—that what is there communicated to us was the normal experience of the writer: 
he has often had to spend six days at the Residence before the troops were clothed. 
However this may be, I am certain that sk hrw ¢¢ pw wt Abt n tet tn Abst-4 should be 
rendered “it is a single day only that ought to be subtracted for this troop when it is 
clothed.” In translating “a whole day” Gunn has missed the point of sw, which is the 
contrast between the “one day only®” which would be a legitimate and excusable loss of 
time, and the “six days" which were always lost when the troops went to Sakkirah to 
get their new clothes, 

As the result of the considerations set forth above, I offer the following as a revised 
rendering of the papyrus: 

“(1) [Hegnal year] 11, first month of summer, day 23. 

(2) The Commander of Soldiers says: 

(3) There has been brought to this servant a reseript of the Chief Justice and Vizier 
with regard to the bringing of the battalion of the gangs of Turah (4) to be given clothes in 
his presence at (?) the very beautiful Srb-building. (However) this servant protests against 
the requirement as to localities, (for) the letter-carrier (5) 1s abou! to come to Turch with a 
stone-barge. (Moreover,) this servant has been wont to spend sir days at the Residence 
(6) with this battalion before it is clathed—a hindrance to® the work (done) by this servant— 
(whereas) it is a single day (only) that (7) should be wasted for this battalion when it is 
clothed. (Hence) this servant says: Let* the letter-carrier be told.”" 

Mr, Gunn points out that the letter was found at Sakkarah and had been folded up 
and then torn in two. Is it too fanciful to think that this was the Vizier’s first impulsive 
comment, perhaps later reconsidered, on the receipt of what he may have regarded as 
a Tather impertinent disputing of his own high authority?! 


' Thave pointed out in my Eouption Grammar (€ 107, 2) that te could not be employed after such 
particles as i. There would be aunloges for reganiing #& bk kin it-f here asa substitute for a theoretical 
Tak te O70 Tin ttf Tf no, these words will Virtually contain the construction da-f Salmi so frequently used 
to describe custom or rule, whether past, present, or future (om, cit., $463). Gunn CMe near to the mark 
when he conjectures that the constrivtion here émployed may have imperfect meaning. I can add to his 
amples only Munich 3, 15 (quoted op, cit, § 212), where dat al Ad-i undoubtedly means “pow when | 
ted to fare downstream,” 

* For vt “one only” ef. Eloquent Peasant, B 1, 13. 

* Literally, “it is (something) that damages the work in the hand of the servant there.* 

* Read imi, see Sera, Verticm, 1, 5 G37. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The work of the Society's expedition party at Tell el-"Amarnah has been attended 
with considerable success. Mr. Frankfort reached the site about November 22nd, 1926, 
and was joined later by Mr. Glanville, whose knowledge of the site from previous ex- 
perience proved of great assistance, and the Society waa fortunate in once more securing 
the services of Mr. H. B. Clark, who worked there during the season 1924-25 as drafts- 
man and architect under Mr. F. G. Newton. The excavations were chiefly devoted to 
the northern part of the site, where valuable archaeological and architectural evidence 
was obtained, especially in the precincts of the temple excavated in part by Professor 
Petrie in 1891. Several objects of great interest were discovered, among them o limestone 
altar-piece on which are incised figures of the King, the Queen and Meritaten, some 
bronze temple vessels, a beautiful head of one of the princesses in red quartzite, and a 
pottery rattle in the shape of a gazelle. Many of the most interesting objects are being 
retained by the Cairo Museum, but the head of the princess may possibly be on exhibi- 
tion in London during the summer, though unfortunately it has to be returned to the 
Cairo collection after exhibition. 

Mrs. N. de Garis Davies was in the camp for some weeks copymg the beautiful fres- 
eoes In the northern palace before they were removed. Mrs. Frankfort undertook the 
most difficult part of the work of removal with complete success, and it is largely due to 
her delicate handling that they have been safely detached, and though, again, the Cairo 
Museum is retaining the best fragments, some will be on exhibition with the other 
objects this summer. Another special feature of the summer exhibition will be the 
facsimile copies of the original frescoes made by Mrs. Davies for the volume on 
Mural Decoration at Tell el-'Amarnah which is to be a memorial to the late Mr. F. G. 
Newton. Mr. Clark was fully occupied making plans and drawings for the final publica- 
tion of the site generally. It ts much to be regretted that the Society is to lose his 
expert services. Mr. Frankfort, after having attended to the final division of the antiqui- 
ties and to their packing and despatch, went to Abydos to complete and prepare for 
publication the notes made last season on the Cenotaph of Seti I. Mr. Glanville, whose 
official leave was at an end, returned to the British Museum, while Mr, Clark went on to 
join Dr. Nelson. | 

At Abydos, though the photographic survey received sundry checks at the beginning 
of the season, work was in full swing early in January. The installation of an electric 
plant has greatly accelerated operations and Mr. Felton hopes to bring home some 
hundreds of negatives when the work is closed down in April. Mr. Faulkner has been 
very fully occupied in the recording of the photographs and on the philological and 
archaeological side of the work. 


The lectures on “Cities of Egypt,” so far as they have been delivered, have proved 
particularly attractive. The first of the series, given by Dr. H. R. Hall on October 20th, 
1926, on Thebes, was supplemented with a wealth of excellent lantern slides. Dr. A. M. 
Blackman lectured on Herakleopolis on November 17th, laying special stress on the 
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religions development of the town. Owing to the fact that most of those who had 
promised lectures were in Egypt no other could be arranged till February 23rd, 1927, 
when Mr. H. I. Bell gave an extremely interesting one on Alexandria, followed on 
Mareh 16th by Dr. D. G. Hogarth on Naukratis, The two last of the series, Memphis, 
by Mr. 8. R, K. Glanville, and Sais, by Professor Newberry, at the time of going to 
press, have not yet been delivered. 


Mr. Somers Clarke died on August Slst, 1926, aged 85 years, Born in Brighton on 
July 22nd, 1841, and trained as an architect, he was long in partnership with Mr. J. T, 
Micklethwaite, a well-known authority on western architecture, and in 1897 was appointed 
surveyor of the fabric of St Paul's Cathedral, an office which he retained til] 1999. In 
1892 he made the acquaintance of the late Mr. 8. 8. Tylor, and visited Egypt with him, 
spending some time at El-Kib, the place which was ultimately to become his home. 
The two friends thereafter cooperated to record the monuments of El-Kib, publishing 
three tombs and the small temple of Amenophis TIT in large folio volumes. Somers 
Clarke took part in Quibell’s excavations at the same place in 1897 and afterwards 
(1897-1699), with Quibell and Green, in the wonderful discoveries of very early royal 
monuments at Hieraconpolis on the opposite bank. He alao made plans and restorations 
of the two temples at Dér el-Bahari after their excavation by our Society, but unhappily 
was too late to preserve the plan of the old monastery from which the site derives ite 
name. In 1912 appeared his most important work, Christian Antiquities in the Nile 
Valley, describing monastic buildings and churches which he had visited at various times 
in Egypt as well as in Nubia and the Sudan on an expedition with Professor Sayce in 
109-1910. He contributed a valuable paper on the famous town walla of El-Kab to 
Volume vit of this Jowrnal. Somers Clarke was interested also in Moorish and Arah 
architecture and served on the Comité de conservation des monuments de l'art arabe, 
His remarks on the injuries done in the name of archaeology to architectural history by 
excavators and restorers were many and pungent, It is satisfactory to learn that his: 
observations concerning the methods of the ancient builders, which he began to put into 
shape in his old age, will appear before long in the work of a skilled collaborator, Over 
twenty years ago he built himself « beautiful house in the solitudes of Mehamid, close to 
El-Kab, where he lived hospitably with his excellent Nubian servant and interpreter, 
Datid Hasan of Argin, latterly going no further in the simmer than to his other 
Egyptian residence at Heliopolis, A few days before his death he was removed from 
Heliopolis to Mehamid, desiring to be buried in a tomb constructed for himself long 
before in & cemetery which he fave to the inhabitants of the village. Plate ii, Fig. 4, for 
which we are indebted to Dr. H. R. Hall. shows him at the temple of Amenophia TIT, 
holding the measuring pole which waa his invariable companion in his expeditions. 


The death of Professor Valdemar Schmidt at the age of 90 has removed the doyen of 
Egyptologists in his time. He was born on January 7, 1836, in the village of Hammel 


even to the end of his days he paid a visit to London ar | 
amall camp-chair in the Egyptian Gallery of the British Muse |, Copying some funerary 
text, his chief interest being in the coffins and their inscriptions. His major work, Faas 
Ddden § gernile gipten, with its supplement Sarkofager, Mumienkister og -hylstre, is a 
useful collection of illustrations of the styles of the different periods, He was for many 
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years keeper of the Ny-Carlsberg Egyptian collection, in which post he has been succeeded 
by Miss Maria Mogensen, The existing catalogue of the collection and the edition of its 
inscriptions are due to him. He was a constant traveller between Denmark and Egypt, 
and 18 once said (though we do not vouch for the authenticity of the tale) to have gone 
all the way back from Copenhagen to Cairo to recover a favourite umbrella, which on 
his arrival at home he found he had left behind. He was a good example of the savant 
of the old school. The photograph, Pl. ii, Fig. 3 (facing p. 6), which is excellent, shows 
him amid characteristic surroundings. 


Yet another heavy misfortune has befallen Egyptology in the untimely death of 
Henri Sottas, Sottas was born in 1880. He chose the army as o career, and it was 
during his training at Saint-Cyr that he developed an interest in antiquity, more par- 
ticularly in ancient Egypt. He began by taking a Diploma at the Ecole pratique des 
hautes études with a thesis called La présercation de la propriété funéraire en Egypte. 
The reception accorded to this work encouraged him to fresh efforts and he determined 
to devote himself to the study of demotic. The war called him to his regiment and he 
was unfortunately very seriously wounded in its early months. Unfit for service m the 
field he was then drafted into the Intelligence Department where his time was appro- 
priately spent in the study of codes and ciphers. His work in this department brought 
him several mentions in despatches, the Légion d'honneur and the Crotx de guerre. 

In 1919 he was elected Professor of Egyptian Philology at the Ecole des hautes 
études, Here in addition to an Introduction @ (élude des hiéroglyphes written m collabora- 
tien with M. labbé Drioton he produced an important volume called Les papyrus démo- 
tigues de Lille. He had other important work in hand when he waa struck down by 

Those who knew him in these recent years cannot cease to admire the courage which 
enabled him. broken in the war, unable sometimes to work for days on end, saddened 
by the loss of his wife, to produce work of the highest scholarly type. He leaves a place 
which it will be hard to fill. 


Dr. Alan Gardiner has spent the winter in Egypt and has visited the Society's ex- 
eavations both at Tell el-‘Amarnah and at Abydos. He has now settled down in Cairo 
with Dr, de Buck to work on the collection of Middle Kingdom Coffin Texts planned by 
Professor Breasted. This work is now well advanced and proves of unexpected value not 
only from the religious and mythological point of view but also from the philological. 
We do not know what Professor Breasted's arrangements are for the ultimate publication 
of this immense mass of material, but we have sufficient faith in hia powers of organiza- 
tion to feel sure that it will not remain too long locked up in the form of a card catalogue 
in Chicago, May we further express the hope that the many duties which he has under- 
taken will not delay indefinitely his publication of the Edwin Smith papyrus, the appear- 
ance of which ia awaited anxiously not only by Egyptologists but also by medical men, 
among whom an interest in ancient medicine and the history of their art 15 at present 
very widespread! 


Mr. H. I. Bell, the Society’s Honorary Secretary, whom we congratulate on his com- 
plete restoration to health, has also passed part of the winter in Egypt. His Bibliography 
of Graeco-Roman Egypt which appears in this number is longer and more detailed than 
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ever. He has been aided in his task this year by Messra. A. D. Nock and H. J. M. Milne, 
to whom our thanks are due for this service, but in spite of this help he finds that owing 
to the ever increasing amount of publication the task of collecting and condensing the 
material is now literally beyond his powers in the time at his disposal, It would be a 
tragedy if this bibliography, one of the most valuable services rendered to Egyptology 
by our Journal, should have to cease, and the Editor hopes that by distributing the work 
between four or five volunteers it may still be possible to carry on. The main difficulty 
lies in the strange lack of scholars of the younger generation with the desire and the 
ability to deal with work of this important kind. 








According to an article which recently appeared in The Times, and which is evidently 
to be regarded as official, Mr, Robert Mond finds himself forced by the demands made on 
his time by his business engagements in this country to discontinue his excavations in 
Egypt, which for the last two years have been carried on in the name of the University 
of Liverpool Institute of Archaeology, of which Mr. Mond has for many years been a 
generous friend. His retirement from the field of excavation is a serious blow to 
Egyptology, but we trust that this need not involve his renunciation of the equally 
important if less spectacular work of preservation of tombs. Not only every Egyptologist 
but every tourist who has visited Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah knows what the private tombs 
owe to Mr. Mond’s enthusiasm and generosity. 

During the past season he and his assistanta, Messrs, Emery and Callender, have 
been excavating a site at Erment which appears to be that of the burial ground of the 
mothers of the sacred Buchis bull. Very littl: news has as yet come to hand about the 
site but it is clearly one of considerable importance, if not on the magnificent scale of 
the Serapeum at Memphis, and will doubtless repay at least one more season's excavation. 

The official reports of Mr. Mond’s excavations are being published in the Annals of 
Archaeology and Anthropology, issued by the University of Liverpool Institute of 
Archaeology. The work of the season 1924-25 appears in Vol. xm, and that of the 
following season is just about to appear in Vol. x1v. This latter report deals with a 
number of the private tombs and is very fully illustrated, the plates including twelve full 
page photographs of scenes in the tomb of Pahe Men. 


Dr. Gardinor’s Egyptian Grammar has at length appeared, and no one who has seen 
and used the book will regret the long delays on which Dr, Gardiner has insisted in the 
interests of completion and perfection, in so far aa either is possible, Professor Griffith 
has undertaken the arduous task of reviewing it in our next number. 

Dr. Gardiner may be interested to know from one who has already used the book in 
class that it has revolutionized the teaching of Eeyptian, and that two pupils who have 
been using it have in the short time since its appearance made quite remarkable progress. 


The Times newspaper has recently published articles by Dr. Reisner on tha tomb ot 
Hetephers, wife of Sneferu and mother of Khufu, which he has found not far from the 
Great Pyramid at Gizah. The condition of the objects, especially those of wood, in this 
tomb is such that we can only be thankful that it has fallen into the hands of a» oon. 
summate an excavator as Dr, Reisner, whose methods of excavation and restoration will, 
we may rest assured, reconstruct as nearly as possible in its pristine form this mass of 
metal its timber which thirty years ago would have been deemed fit only forthe Museum 
serap heap. 
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The double statue of Werau and his wife described by Professor Griffith in Jowrnal, 
tt, 5 ff., has now found its way into the Folkwang Museum at Essen. We mention this 
because isolated monuments of this kind have a habit of disappearing, and it is most 
important that their movements should be traced in case re-study should ever become 
necessary. Readers may remember that the highly important statue of Prince Ahmose, 
son of King Sekenenre® Ta‘o II of the Seventeenth Dynasty, published by Mr. Winlock 
in Journal, x, Plates xii and xvii—xx, is for the present a lost monument. The faded and 
not too satisfactory prints from which our plates were made are the sole remaining record 
of its existence. 


The following is from a letter which we have received from Sir Herbert Thompson. 

“May I ask to be allowed to correct an erroneous reading in the papyrus of St. John’s 
Gospel which I edited for the British School of Archaeology in Egypt in 1924? 

In Ch. rx, 39 I read the last words as ntaq ce, and I called attention to if as a 
unique phrase on p. xviii. At the instance of Professor Spiegelberg I made a re-examina- 
tion of the original papyrus recently and the result is that the « can be, and therefore 
should be read as having been originally an, and the abnormal reading abandoned in 
favour of the normal ne. 

The following corrections are therefore called for, viz.: 

p, 19, col. i, fourth line from bottom, for « read m. 
p. 47, mid. col., s.v. ce pronom. suffix, dele ‘3 sg....0/37." 
Introd. p. xviii, col. i, I. 21-22, dele ‘An interesting...ix. 37."" 


The Cambridge University Press, which prints the Journal for the Sonety, has ac- 
quired a fount of the new pica hieroglyphic type made by Dr. Gardiner for the printing 
of hia frrammar. The advantages of this type are twofold. In the first place it is so 
designed as to be capable of incorporation in the ordinary letterpress without the mtro- 
duction of extra space between the lines: anyone who will compare p. 51 of this number 
with p, 214 of Vol. x1will realize the improvement which has been effected. In the 
second place the new types instead of being copied from the debased forms of the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty are all taken from originals of the Eighteenth Dynasty in the 
Theban tombs. The drawings for the matrices are the work of Mr. and Mrs. de Garis Davies, 
and they have been modified only so far as was required by the process of reduction to 
small size. The type has a charm which is altogether wanting in earlier founts, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that it will set the standard for the future in all scientific 
Egyptian publications. The use of this fount has necessitated a slight change in the 
make up of the Journal page. It is so slight, however, that few will notice it, and those 
who do will at least admit that it is not a change for the worse. 

Dr. Gardiner’s fount has also been cut in the size technically known as 3-line non- 
pareil, used on p. 38 continuous. This is a larger size designed for use in the publication 
of texts where the smaller forms of the pica fount might in the long run become trying 
to the eyes. 

The long delay in the issuing of the present number is due to our desire to make 
use in it of the new fount, portions of which have only just been delivered to us. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (1924—1926) 


By H. I. BELL, A. D. NOCK any H. J. M. MILNE? 


(Gmitting religious and mayioal works, for which set § 2.) 


Since the last iewue of this bibliography two Fears ago (Jowrnal, xt, 84-106) only one important collection 
of new literary papyri has appeared (PSL, vi, see $3). We May tention nos. 70 Homer, two commit 
fragments 846-7, Aesop (RAS, 4th cent.) in Greek and Latin, interpretations of Aeneid, 11, 443-537 (756, 
4th /Sth cont.), Alexander the Great and the symiteephists (749, Gk. text in Lat. script, tat/2nd cent. ), 
besides philosophy, grammar, mathematios, and so on, 

A conventent collection of material in Russia and Georgia ia being made by Zunerect and Krioen, of 
Which the literary part has appeared (Papyri Aas, ined Gry. Summlungen, 1, Tiflis, 1025}. Those have 
prectically all boon prolilished before bu: in rather inaccessible places. Noticed by Canpenrnt in Aegyptus, ¥ 
(1954), 368, and reviewed with sugvestiona by L. Casniansony, op. cu, VIT (1028), 223-36, Brief but laudatory 
review by Scucnanr in Gnomon, 1 (1925), 347 f, Account of the contents by H. O. in Jowrnal ges savas, 
1028, 350. 

Hvst promises a new volume of the Gryrhynchus Pupyri (xvi) soon, containing, besides further 
scraps belonging to the Jedneutae, the Aurypylua, Bacchylides, ete, Important now fragments fromthe Aita 
of Callimachus Vol. xv is reviews! hy E. Canun in Bulletin de PAsewintion Guillaume ude, no, 3, 

Here we may mention Powput's Coflectaneds Alerandrina (Oxford, 1925), bringing together in convenient 
compass the smaller fragments \epie, elegiae, Lyric, ethic) of the Greek ports of the Ptolumaic Age 323— 
146 nc. The epigrammmatiste are reserved for 4 ascond volume preparation, Reviewad with suyvestionia 
by A.D, Ko in (lias. Rew, xxx1x (1995), 190-3 Other reviews by Epwonns in Cambridge Review, 11 March, 
1026, Rostagwi in Air, ei Fil, N.S. Ur (1085), o71—3, P. SHomey in Chass. Phil, XX, 348-9, E. Canes it 
Ree, , ane, xxi (1995), 185-7. 

A number of Papyrological contributions Appear in Maceolta ot seritt! in onere oi Giacome Lumbroa 
(“ deguptur" publications, Scremtific series, 111, 1025) Most are mentioned in their proper place. Here we 
may refer to Drew Ostrata des Berliner Miusewins, 253-9, by PL Virsece, sontaining Theoynis, fre. of 
comedy, fr. 11 from the Aegeus of Euripides, moral lines (prose) and o smutty epigram on Kleitorios, 

I learn from fer, dt. gr. (xxxvi, 431) of a new book on Alo 


, udrian poetry by Pa. EK. Leonaxn, La 

podsie iterondrine, Paria, Pagot, 1924, Pp. 165, 16mo. 
OLDPaTHEn’s Literary Texts is reviewed by M. Homuerr in fev, belge de philalogie et Tihiatoire, ¥ (1926), 
ody—4 ! 


sn Cxoe anil Evetxx "Ware, Monaatéry of Hpipkaniue (full title, eto. in § 3) are to be found the 
following Greek litenury scrape —H11, Lica, 1, | (vi—early vii cent.) as exercise, 612 (same), 61S (IL, 1, 
201, ote.) 614 (77,1, 21, etc), 615 (sentences from Menander), B16 (AngA. Pal, vx, 638). All these interast: 
as showing survivals of Gk, literature even in monastic schools 621 | 


list of bird-names ; ploasa: ts #99 
1 Lit labour of preparing this bibliography has so much incronend 
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Epic, In Symbolae Osloenses, tm (1925), 20-5 G, Roppens edits a vulgute-toxt of Mind, v1, 196-275 from 
a Christiania papyrus, A new papyrus af the Qalyssey (1 212-0 1M)) is desoribed by O, Guinacpin Aer, #. ane, 
(1925), 83-131, It belongs to the second half of the ard cent. and the text is analoguus to the vulgate, present- 
ing only Gextra verses and omitting 13, Important confirmation of Alcidamas' connexion with the Certamen 
of Homer and Heated is provided by « new fragment found at Karanis (2nd/Ard cent.) published by J, G, 
Wrsrerin Trans. and Proo, Am. Phit_ Ass., ivi (1925), 120-0 with subscription ['Aks:]8dyavroe | wepi Opqpow. 
P. Mich. Inv. No, 3754. The evidence of papyri is used ina book by G, M. Borne, The Excternal Evidence 
for Interpolation in Homer, Oxford, 1925, Reviewed in Times fit, Suppl, 4 March, 1026, and by P. SHoney 
in Class. Phil, xx1 (1926), 279-80, An important article by N. Wecktery appears in AA, dfus,, LXxty 
(1925), 13-24, Die Homerculguta wad die acgyptischen Papyrusfunde. Successive volumes of Bénann’s 
Odyeey in the Budé series are reviewed by G. Raper in Rev, df. ane., xv (1025), 47-60 and xxvii (1926), 
60-72, A. Rzacn writes in Bursian's JaAresbericht, 1924, Heft 6/10, 1-115, « report on publications rel. to 
Hesiod for the ten years 1000-18. D, Mouut's dissertation (pee Journal, x1, 85) on the 3rd cent, wo, hymns 
at Chicago is reviewed by G, Méactia in Aegyptus, vi (1925), 252. 

Winawowrrs in coor of his Lewefrielte (Hermes, x1, 277-8) doubta if the Heaiodic Catalogue (P, Oxy. 
1359) is really Hesiod’s. P. Oxy. xv, 1704 is discussed by W. Monen in PAil, Woed., xivi, 351. He restores 
verse 21. 

Lyrie Poetry, The study of Sappho has been placed on anew basta by Lomkts ZAN®OYE MEAH, 
Oxford, 1925, with its rigoroua research into Sappho's naage. Epaowps in Camb, Aer. 25 Jan. 1026, and 
Times Lit. Suppl, 4 Feb. 1026, thinks Lopxt, too strict and fastidiwus, while J, F. Dossow in Class, Rev., 21 
(1936), 16-7, thinks him too cautious, Briefly noticed by A.V, in fiw, de fil, N.S, Iv (1026), eta. 
Review by C.D, Bfvox] in (fass, Phi?., xxt (1926), 267-9, Au Ttalinn edition, J muont framment di Sajfo 
fversioni ritmiche seguite de tre note eritiche), by SanvaToke SrEnta, Is reviewed in Coss, fer, XL 
(L926), 171. 

Epwoxne’ Lyra Gracca, 0, receives unfavourable comparison with Dremn’s AntAologia Larrea from 
E. Beran in Phil. Wook., xuvi (1226), 113-4. Saonnr reviows it in Class. PAil, xx, 171, Dine ia reviewed 
by T. Hopsow Wiutiawe in Clos, Reo, sxx1x, 189-3, A restoration of Sappho (Diehl fr, 38) by Voortaso 
in Note Critiche (Boll, di Fil. Class, xxx11, 37). | 

In Mnemoayne, ta (1025), 343-50, W, E. J. Koren reconstructs the initial verses of Ode xv of 
Baechylides as an invocation to Dionysus, De Bacchylidis Carmine, xv. The Persioas of Timotheus 1s 
treated by HL L. Borne in dm. Jowrn, of Phil. xuvr (1925), 317-31, with reference to K. Anon's 
Greifiwald Diss, 1920. The Alexandrian Erotic Fragment (P. Grenf. 1, 1) has been done into Italian, 
“L) Esclasa” by Caranpenna in Atena ¢ Roma, N.S., vt (1925), 225-6, In his Lempriehte, cio, WILaMownTE 
deals-with the sailors’ gong, P. Oxy. 1883. Mancet Humurer in an essay, A propos des loctus'es prdferdes 
des lettres dle U' Eqypie (Rev, belge de philologie et Chistoire, no. 4, 1024), connects the relatively large number 
of 2nd cent, lyric papyri with the popularity of the rhetoricians who drew largely on the lyric poets. 

Maase attaches P. Oxy, ty, 661 to the Dictynna legend in Hermes, Lvitt, 175-86. 

In Zeitechr. f, Vergleich. Sprachforachung, ut (1925), 311, W. Scuutze has. note on Acolic ddwra and 


Lie. 

Elyiaca, Epigrams, Satire. Ksox continues his important discoveries on the Aerkidas pnpyrus in Class, 
Rev, xxxrx (1925), 5046. In ibid, 26-9, Banner reviews Kxwox's First Greet Antiofogut, An important 
review of the same work by J. StTzLen appears in Phat, Woek., xn¥ (1925), 721-238. 

Witamowirz in Lesajrwahte, oorx (Hermes, tX1), finds «a verse of Euphorion in the Didymus commentary 
oo Demosthenas. 

Witamowtre’s Hellenistische Dichtuny is reviewed by Sxoney in (Nase. Phil. ux, 75-7. Critical, The 
same work is praised, especially the Callimachua part, in Class, Rev. xxx1x, 189-00, by G, Bannan, who also 
reviews PYEIFrEr’s Callémachus (ibid., 20-30), Does not think Sosibius satisfactorily identified. Corrections 
af Callimachus are published by Maass in Hermes, Lx (1925), 259. 

Drama, The new Oxford Sophocks by A. C. Paansow is reviewed with special reference to papyri by 
A. E. Hovaseaw in (Yass. Rev, xxxrx (1025), and by O. Navagge in an article, Les papyrus grees et la critique 
rerale, & propos. Dune dition nowrelle de Sophocles (Rev. dt ane, xxvii (1925), 229-43), In Mew, dt gr. 
xxxvit (1924), 365, T. Rietvace] reviews Tune, De voouh, quilma Soph, in Jen. wens est, and in 
Aegyptus, vt (1925), 313-29, G, GUASINT relates the language of the JeAnewase to that of comely—La 
lingua degli Iehnewtai di Sofocle. The up-to-date use of papyri is commended by Peanson (Claas, fer, 
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EXXtx, 180-1) in a review of Vols, ur and rv of the Budé Hwripide, Muwe would identify Pap. Petrie 11, 

d) Dx as belonging to the Hypa fo (Clase, Rev, x, 64). 

“ me ionportanit TMLee ae aeacndes have appeared, Capovinna's book mentioned in the last 
bibliography and Wiriamowrrz's edition of the Epitrepontes (Das Sehiedagerieht, 1925). The former seeks to 
sketch the development of Menander'a technique and the chronological sequence of the plays. Reviews 
by Lavacsint in Mix, di Fil, N.S, mt (1925), 423-5, and by A. AswARATONE in Air. fndo-G@r—Ttal, 1x 
(1925), 137-8 Witamowrr provides text, translation, and commentary, and Prefixes an essay on 
Menander's art, Reviewed by Kourx in Gnomon, 1 (1925), 18-23, E. Wiiet in PA Wock., xiv, 865-70, 
D. §, Ronerrsoy in Claas,. Hee., EXxit, 168-9, and A. Voortaso in Boll. Al, class, xxxm (1925-4), 
145-53, 

The attribution to the &pitrepontes of the Didot poms, first made by D, S. Ropmnrsow in the (Tass, Hev., 
TXXVi, 106 ff, haa drawn an answer from Kiere in Hermes, ix (1926), 134-56, KK, assents to the author 
ship of Menander but assigns the epeech to an earlier play, He disagrees with the ciggestion of Mimiwe 
(Clas, Rev, XEXIX, 117) that the meaningless emofpeyarge harks back at some removes to emirperovrer. 
Rowertaos maintains his previous argument in /ermes, tx1, 348-50, and Konrn adds « final nate (350-1) 
postulating owo(vepyarge a8 a solution of the cryptic word. Legal iasnes in the Epitreponter are dealt 
with by RK. Tavnenacuiaa, Das attischs Recht tn der Nomédie Menanders Epitrepontes, in Z. Sav. &t., 
XLVI (1926), 68-82. The conclusion of the Samia is discussed by W, E. Bags in Proe, Arm. Phil, Ass., 
LY (i924), Xxv-x2v1, and the same play forms the subject of an article, Zur Samia des Menandros, by K. 
Kossr in Winner Studien, xx (1922-3) 147-54, | 

In Ravcalte Lumbroso, pp, 23-35, K. Kateriaman publishes from an anthology (P. Giessen, 152) a comic 
fragment of 10 lines followed by a passage from the Nomethetes of Menander. O. Hewan continues: in Wiener 
Studien, xt, 1-7, his notes on fragmenta of comely, 

New editions of Herodas are in Preparation, by Kwox for the Loeb and by Narew for the Suc seria, 
An Italian edition by N, Texzagut has already appeared, Broday J Mimiambi. ‘Testo eritivn e commento, 
Pp. vili+200, Turin: Chiantore, 1935, Introdusione « traduzione, Pp. 100, Turin: Paravia, 1925, 
Devastating review by Kxox in Class, Rer., xi (1026), 08-9, Reviewed alao by A. Taccorn in Boll, Fil. CL, 
2X20, 193-5, and along with Knox's and Groeneboorm's editions by Henzoo in Paid, Wock., xEVT (1928), 
3-211, Hensos has also iasned a second edition of Caverre’s translation, remodelled and with textual 
improvenents—Dite Miwicnben ces Merondas, Dietrioh'sche Verlagsbochhandlung, 1936, Heronalea hy 
Heazoc in Philologus, ixxxr (1826), 27-86, is important, Kwox haa also published new rendings in 
Clos, Her, ExIx, 135, and in Phil Wook, XLVI, 77 £ opposes Hukhy Biigeestions made hy Enwowpe in 
Class. Quart, X1x (1025), 129-46, In Herodes ancl Callimachya (Philot., txxx1, 241-55), Kyox interpreta the 
frown as involving a literary dispute between these two authors, A. Voatiawo in Aiv, di Fil,, N.S, 1m 
(1925), 295-412 gives the first instalment of Vwowt atwilt suc Mimiambe ai Eroda, In Rte. Inelo-Greo,-Ft,, x 
(10260), 14, FL Rtmezzo interprets Mime Ty, 94-5, The legend of Kanaress speeches in the mime P. Oxy. 413 
will scarcely survive the strictures of L. [. Danwerr in Jowrnad, x1, 13-f, 

History. Fragments of an archaeological commentary on Thweycidea, t are identified by H. GensrincEr 
iH the Vienna ‘papyrus 20247 (Denkuvir, Wien, AL, txvit (1925), 2 Abb. Pp. 20). The Hellenica Oxy- 
rhgnchia has had a new author aained to it, Daimachos of Plataea, by F. Jacony—Der Verfasser der 
Hellenioa von Oxyrhynchoa in (att, Noohr,, 1924, 13-8, and wader that fame it is published in pt, ii of hia 
Frag, ler Grivch, Historiber (1026), Kaurmka has edited the Hell, Oxy. for Teubner (1027) with full 
bibliography. BrLaney's Historikerfragmente is reviewed in AMuaewm (Leiden), xxxtt (1924-5), 1724, by 
ML. Excens, and by W, Wana in Pail, Woek., xiv (1825), 180-3. A W_Goanen contributes critical notes 
on the "Agyriiwr Todsreda in Clara, Rew. SEXEY, 162-4, 41 (1926),and in Journ, Well. Sted., xivt (1926), 171-8 
In Ruceoltie Lumbrono, 306-15, 5. Luwta makes comments on "A, Tek, L1G. The Pheidios papyrus at 
Geneva is again connected with the sculptor by W, Juomcn, Zum Pheidias- Papyrus, in Hermes, tx (1925), 
O08. W. Basxten writes on P, Oxy. 870, Hin apyrusfragment aus der Chronik des Hippolytis, in Philos 
fogws, LEXI (1025), 123-7, In on important contribution to Rae, Lunbrose, CROstnr re-edita the Mahiaffy 
fraginent On the Syrian wars—De oritie arte (8 papyria enercendi, 430-534. = 

The Manstio epitome, first published in Aletnere Historikerfragmente, in reixsund by Breage, with 
commentary in the Badonpupyry Hoft 4 (1924), om, 56, 

Law. In Aegyptus, vir (1020), 243-69, 8. Licgza in An article Viiter wid Stine in den newen fiterariechen 


Papyri discusses aronhpofip with roferenee to the Alcibiades of Aeachines | crit | ea 
and to Antiphon Sophixtes (P. Oxy, xt, 1364), Ines Socruticua (P, Oxy. xn, 1608) 
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P. oe FRanctsct contributes Nuove osservuzione iuforno al PS. 55 (index to the Digest), Aac. fiw, 
217-22. 

Lar iy. Beut and Cac pablish in Aegyptus, vi, 177-226, A Greek-Coptic Glossary, by Divacorus 
of Aphrodite, Interesting and late uses of words, sometimes confirming the lexioographers, [mportant 
review by Cadent in Gnomon (1926), 655-88. 

PS.1. vi, 892 is a small fragment from a 4th cent. lexicon, 

Medicine, I see from Riv. Fil, CL, ut, 590-7, that E. Nacumawsow has edited in Minnesebrift utgiven 
av Filologiska Samfunaet ¢ Goteborg 1925, a comment on Galen, 1, 64 ff (Ktihn), TMepi aipérray Toe doroye 
nérmg, from Berlin Pap. 11730. £in Veuplatonischer Valenkommentar auf Papyrus 

An extract from Anonymus Londinensis 137 is ascribed to “Hippokrates des Thessalos Sohn” by 
M. Weuuwans in Aermes, uxt (1026), 320-34. | 

Music. N. Tenzaaet discusses the Christian hymn with notation (P. Oxy. xv, 1780) in Race. Lvmbroso, 
pias es 

Oraters. An interesting text of Demosthenes’ 3rd PAilippie, 20-34, 61-8, with 12 peculiar readings, 
some confirming conjectures, has been published from a Michigan vellum loaf in Claas. Phitot,, xx (1825), 
87-114, by J. G. Warren. In Hermes, ux, 372, F. Hercurnsem identifies PS. vit, 762, as from the 


Panegyricus of Lsocrates. 
In Rev. @. anc. xxvii (1925), 5-10, P. Roveset writes on La prélendue défense d'Autipion, a papyrits 
published by Nicole in 1907, 


I learn from PAil. Wook, xury (1924), 994, of an article Zum Papyrus Dagit, by L. Rapewacwen, in 
Anz. Ab, Wiss, in Wien, 21 Nov. 1923. Hierocles of Alabanda suggested as author, 

Philosophy, Caypentst gave on address on J7 contribuito della paptrofogia grece allo stwadio dalla 

to the Fifth Internat. Congress of Philosophy (extracted from the Ath, 5-9, May, 1924). The 
Sophiat Antiphon is studied by Fr. Prisrua in Phil, Wook, XLV (1925), 201-5, with reference to P, Oxy. 
1384 and 1797, and by S. Loata in Asgyptns, v (1924), 326-30, where « comparison is instituted with the 
Alerunder of Euripides—<Agtottia. 

Jensen's Philodemos wher die Gedichte ia reviewed in Atene « Roma, NS., vr (1925), 316-5, by 
G. Coprona, and by J. yas Leecwew, Jr. in Museum (Leiden), xxxt (1924-5), 56-10, T. Kvrren's Philo- 
demos Over den dood is reviewed by D. Basar in Aegyptus, vi (1925), 270 f 

V. pe Fatoo's 2 Bpicurco Demetrio Lacone is reviewed by H, J axssens in Bull, bibt, ot goeal, obi Mitade 
Belge, xxvii (1924), 14-4, while pe Faroo himself writes on Pap, Here. 167 in Are, Jnelo-(rreea-ltal, x 
(1926), 16-26—A punts ul Depi Koduxeios di Pilodema. 

I see from Fiv. fl, of., w1tt, 695, that &. Lowa interprets P. Oxy. im, 414 a8 the work of an opponent 
of Homer, perhaps Antiphon Sophistes, in Bull, Acud, Seient. uss, 1924, 374-82. 

Voutiano re-cdits a philosophic text in Note Critiche (Boll, di Fil. C1, xxxn, 36-9). 

Romance. In Aegyptus, vit (1926), 163, A. CALDERESI roviews JAROSLAV Lupvikovakt, Becky fomuin 
Dobrodrufag=Facultas Philosophica Universitatis Carclinae Pragensis, x1, 4°, pp. 160, Praha, 1925, on 
the origina of Greek romance. 

A new interpretation of the Chion« fragments is given by EK. M. Rarrenucny in Class, Quart. Xx 
(1926), 181-4, while in Hac, Lamb, 407-38, A. Nevet Monowa discusses the nature of the so-called pagan 
“Acta Martyrum"—Protocolfi gindiziarl « romanzo storico? 


® HRewomws, Magic, AstioLoor. 

(Including Texts.) , 

Pagan cults, General, Th. Horrxen has published the concluding part of hie Fontes Mistona 
Religionia Aegyptiacae (Pars V auctores aetatis Byzantinae medias, addenda ef corrigenda, conmpectum 
auctorum oniminm, tadices nominum ef rerum continens, Bonne, Marcus and Weber, 1925. Pp. 71-9a2). 
‘The general index is of the highest value and the book as 8 whole un indispensable working instrument. 
The whole has been reviewed by W. A. Hetpen (Am. Journ. Phil, xiv (1926), 103); Parta 1, m1 and ¥ 
by A. Winnemans (Or, Lit-#., xxv (1924), 709-10; xxvii (1925), 71; xxix (1926), 36-7); Parta rv 
and ¥ by F. vox Brastwe (Ail, Wood, xiv (1925), 128-9, add); and by G, Ramer (fev. ¢f ane, XXVI 
(1925), 160, 241-2); of. also J_H.S,, xnv, 278. G. Roxprn's account of Egyptian beliefs in the divinity 
of the monarch (Event, Heallexiton der Vorgeschichte, vil, 26) should be mentioned ax affecting our 
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In A, Bt. Coor’s Zeus, 1 (Canib. Univ. Press; in two parts; 1925. Pp. litt + 1897. £8. 8s.) we may 
note apecially his admirable collection of material on Hypuiatos, pp. 876-0), and hia mote on Agethos 
Hoimen, pp. 1127-0. We may also remark ©, Wetnneton's excellent bibliography of Greek Religion, 
Arch fiir Heligionnrisenschaft, xxi, 45-150, and the most useful summaries and criticisms of recent 
study in Jahrbuch fiir Liturgiewissenachaft, - (1021-: Miinster), E. F. Broon, Totente! wad Seelgerdt im 
grivchischen Heoht (Minchener Beitrige « Papyruaf.u. antiben flechtageach., ites Heft, C,H. Beck, Mitochen, 
1926, Pp. xxiv+ 374), is an admirable survey over » long period and breaka pew ground, Jt haa been 
reviewed by K. Larre (Gnomon, 1027, 38-49; very instructive comment) aud H, J, Rose (Clase, AMev., 
xu, Zid) 

Por the religious significance of Greek names in rayop- seo § 8 below, For SriecEnpenu's article, Jer 
(ott Nephotes, sen § 9. 

Pre-Ptolemaic, V, Ennenumna, Aleronder und Agypten (Bethefte zum “Alten Orient,” vit, 1926), 
p. 17 agg. discusses usefully the attitude of Aloxander to the Heyptinn gods, p, 15 disputes WICKES! view 
that Oseripis must have beet o seated fignne, p. 19 treats of the fith century Greek Apis Btatiethe, 
p33 remarks well on the double religious aspects, Greek and Egyptian, of the visit to Ammon's oracle, 
Roviewed by F. Jacony, ffnomon, m (1926), 449-03 (favournbly), J, G. M., 4.8, 1096, 283 f (who holds 
that the religions motive was pure camouflage, But I), 

Attention may be drown to W. Knoii’s admirable edition of Pa Callisthenes (Huteria Alexanded 
Magus (Parudo-Callisthenes), volumen 1, recensio vetusta odidit Gulielmus Kroll); Weidmann, Berlin: 1926. 
Pp, xvi+1 66. | 

Bk. is an Alerandreingeschichte, mther than an Alerandergeschichte. On the account therein of the 
founding of the altar of Agathoa Daimon, ef. Vout, fis Alerondrindschen M dngen, 1, 100. 

Ptolemaic. F. Konxumasx, Die Satrapenpolitik des ersten Lagides, in Raceolta Lumbrown, 235 At» 
interprote tee Bacwdevs in Arrian, 1, 5, 2 a Osorapis; Enkexnmna, 40, is very likely right in preferring 
to think of Ammon. Koaxmwans, dia der Goburtentuncde efnes Gattes | Mitt. d. alles, (es, J. Volkskunde, 
ZXVI, 1926, 0 ay), is an excellent treatment of the early history of the culk of Sarapis, firat at Memphis, 
then at Alerandria and of ita general development at Alexandrin', H. Guesstaxn in the couran of 
a general article on the Hellenization of Oriental cults, Vortrige der Bibliothek Warlrerg, 1023/4 (published 
1926), 170-05, devotes some pages (179 ff) to those of Egypt. W. Scaunanr, Hellenienns und Weltreligion 
(Neue Jahrb, f, Wiss, w. Sugeadbitdung, 11 (1DR0), 00-20), gives a brilliant and imaginative sketch of 
4 more or less popular character of the significance of Hellentsnus for the development of the conception 
of personality and a world religion, 

Ptolemaic religious policy is diseussed also by UU, vox WILAMOWITZ-MOKLLENDORFP in Jellentetiecha 
fhohting (1924), 1, 24; the attitude of tha Egyptian priesthood by Ts, Horrwer, Orient ane grischische 
Philosophie (Beth. sa. O., 4: 1025), 46 ff 

W, Srikcenagna, Beitriige cur Erildrung dee pewan dreisprackigon Pricsterdekretes su leon ink Pista. 
mitios Philopater (8. B. bay. Ak, Wise, Philow,-paitol. w. A. KL, 1025, iv), discusses a text preserved wholly 
in demotic, partly in hieroglyphic, partly in Greek, relating to a oeleliration in honour of the victory of 
this Ptolemy over Antiochus at Raphia | 

W. SPIEGELBERG-W, Oro, Line neue Orbunda cu der Siegesfeisr dea Ptolemion 1V wid die Fea 5. 
tgyptischon Pricsterayioden (8. B, bay, Ak, Wiss, philos.-phitol. u, h. Kl, 1926, ii), show from P, Becol, eee 
(demotic) that this celebration took place in Alexandria, : gat 

S- discames tho religious importance of the Siab-Sivtusen. (Lebens-Sirdussen) Inid before the iring, 
Ho and Orro give divergent interpretations of the papyrus, snd Oro sketches the history of priest] y synods 
in Baypt, and the evidence for their annual meeting, and for their acquisition of inflnenoo under Ptolemy 
Philopator, “= : 

Braet eaten eanee of Cleopatra's death by enake-bite of, Sereancamnd’s article notived fn § 4 

ny . Seen epee Senlectare of Srreotamna's that the personal naine Kok(A)d»éys is connected 
with the god) Rind by citing two other occurrences uf ¢ 1. sero’ chs ha. bich co decreas poe ae 

Gott Kolanthes, in Archiv, vim, 62. ne Greek: form fn an obviously divine sense, Der 
imperial, F, Binannt, 2. Baden, Hott 4 (see § 4), includes as no. 89 most in as! sees 

the cult of Severus Alexander and Julia vies at Hermopolix i. cantons . ety Pad 
mntilated but yielding tmaterial of value. ae: . —; 

' For J. G. Mita urtiols, The Aline ar Sera it, in Jowr XI bees , 0-0, see § = 
Empino cf. J. Voor, Die dlecundrinischen Mincen, passim, cote taceciss : nase ©. it ig HO ee Mae 
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Tn his Agyptische Thronhesteiquigmirkunden (Cimbria, 63-70; Ruhfas, Dortmund; 1926; obtainable 

') he disensass P. Oxy. 102] and traces back the formulae of homage used on Nero's sccession to 

ieee modela. (Cf Voor, Die Alerandrinicien Miinsen, 1, 231, on the Emperor as successor of the old 
monarchs, } 

E. Permnson, EIS GEOR. Epigraphiache formgeschichtiche wad HReligionsgeschichtlicha Ontorsuchungen 
(Forschungen sar Religion und Literatur des Alten ened Neven Testaments; Nene Folge, 24 Heft; Vanden- 
hoeck n. Rapprecht, Gottingen; 1926, Pp. vili+946), is a corpus of «ir @eds monuments ned the like 
with most impertant discussion of the religious importance of acclamations, of the Sisinnios legend, ete, 
In Theol, Lit.-2., 1085, 485-7, he shows reason to doubt the existence of the Egyptian religious mysticiam 
which Comomt held to have influenced Plotinus. 

W. Wenen, Der Prophet wnd eein (Pott (Bat. 2. a. 0.3; 1925), 118, regards P. Oxy. 1380, 103 as identi- 
fying Isis and the Indian Mayu On that text cf also J. Voor, op. ctt., 1, 63, who regarils it as o 
composition of the lst cent, 4p, and an Alexandrine attempt to centralize worship'. 

A.D. Nock, Studies tn the Graeco-Roman beliefs of the Empire (J.-S, xiv, 84-101), discusses the 
kinship of magical and mystery thought, the various manifestations of an interest in divine power rather 
than divine personality’, dedications ¢£ ¢rmayjs, and infer alia the edroym question (p. 100); generally 
to be taken in the religious sense). 

Hermetioa. Volumes 0 and m1 of Scorr's Hermetica have now appeared (pp. 482 and @32; Oxf. Univ. 
Brea. aus, each), Since Scott's death, which all fellow-students will regret, A. 8. Penotsox hea unoder- 

e t t seeing the rest of the edition through the press, The subjective nature of Scorr's 
sixil hina teow Gaplorss by all critics, but the Commentary has put together a great quantity of illustrative 
material for the use of othera and ite appearance should prove a great stimulus to study of this difficult 
and important field? 

Volumes 1 and o have been reviewed in Journ. AMoll. Stwal., xiv (1925), 125; by A. Poece in Aer. di. 
ane., XXVi, 160-8, 352-6, Pa. Prrsren in Phil. Woek,, xiv, 615-22 (with nseful bibliographical material), 
F. Comont in J. 8., xv (1925), 272-4, E. Rresa in dm. Journ. Phil, xivit, 191-7, J. M. Caxep in Journ. 
Theol. Stud, xxvii (1925), 77-81, L. Fass in Gr. Lit,-Z., 1925, 853 ff (with a revised text of the prayer 
from the Mimant papyrus which is the original of the end of the Aaclepius); Vol. 1 by BR. Rerrgensrets in 
Gnomon, 1 (1925), 250-3, H. J. Rose in Class, Aev., xxxux (1925), 143-5 (important as illustrating the 
kinship of the language of the Corpus with papyri); Vola mand no by H. J. Rose in Class. Her, x1, 204 f£., 
and J/.fU8., xvi, 126 £ 

A usefal investigation has been made by F. RkAvwiNeen, Untersuchungen su den Schriften dex Hermes 
Trismegistos (Disa, Berlin, Pp. 42 1926), who carries further Bovsser's separation of the dialogues into 
the Orientalizing group and the group akin to popular philosophy and studies specially rv and xm. 

J. Ruska, Tabula sacragdina; ein Beitrag eur Geachichte der hermetischen Literatur (1926; Heidel- 
berg. Pp. vii+246), publishes a Hermetio text on alchemy from the Arabic with fall disetussions 

A.D. Noox, A now edition of the Hermetic writings (Journal, x1, 126-37), has criticized Soorr's firat 
volume, illustrated the element of popular philosophy in the Corpus, and given notes on various passages, 
I may be allowed to take this opportunity of withdrawing the conjecture there made on p. 512. 19 Scory, 
8. Cc Nett and A. D. Nook, Two motes on tha Aselepive (Journ, Theol. Stud., xxv, 173-7}, date the 

sterpolations in xxiv and 1xv between 354 and 391, suggest an origin for them, and diseuss ch. xxiii 
on ‘idols 
Gi Gains, Religionsgerchichtliche Erifdrung dea newen Testaments (1924), 29-44, studios contact 
sia Hermetiam and Christianity. 

R. RerramsaTar, in Studien run ontiten Syntretismus ave ran wad Griechenland (Stud. d_ Bibl. 
Warbiirg, Vit; 1926. Pp. 344), which he has produced in collaboration with H, H. ScHamner, argued that 
the Poimandres (of which he gives a revised text), the prophecy in the Asolepius, and the potter's orucle 

| vinnls*, On prophecies in general of W. Wenen, Der Prophet uno sein Gott ( Beth, 














1 In 1. 77 he reganieApafia as the nome of the nome, 

* 4 propos of p. 94 £ (victory of Christianity in enperior djvagin) note the Coptic combination in magic of the 
old religion and the new (Leas, La mayie, 1, 143), 

2 Perhape I may be allowed to say that I am preparing & new edition in conjunction with A. BovLaxam, to 
appear in Collection Hudé, We should be grateful for any notes other scholar: may communiente to wa, 

4 He has zome notes on Hermetiam in (ots. gel, Ancz., 1924, 35 ff, aleo, 
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=a. 0, 4; 1925), M. P. Nitssos, Deutache Lit.-Z., 1926, 1086 ff, on the potter's oracle in particular’, 
and CC. MoCows, Hebrew and Egyptian Apocalyptic Literature (Harve, Theol. Rev., xviii (1825), 257-411), 
who discusses also the Dream of Nectanebus, . 

Magic, 5. Errnem has leid students of this subject yet more heavily in his debt by Papyri Orloenaea, 
Fos. 1. Edited by 8. Erruem. Det Norske Videnskaps-Akadomi i Oslo, Jacob Dvbwad. 1025, Pp. 151. 
13 plates. Commentary, ete. in English. This contains a long magical text and four short ones (including 
4 Christian amulet published earlier), with a most illuminating commentary. | 

It has been reviewed by K. Pattsmenanz in D. Lit.Z., 1 (1926), 1705-3, and Phil, Wook, xuvi, 401-7 ; 
L. DEUBNER in f/nomen, O, 406-12 (with some notes of his own); E Preressow in Theol, Lit-Z., 508-10; 
M. Homperr in Aevwe betge da philologie, v (1926), 540-7; A. D. Noom in Class, Aev., x0, (1926), 26-7; 
from all who have criticized tt, it haa received the highest praise. 

Erraem has published also P. Brit. Mus, cxxt verao col, 1 in Jowrnal, xt, 80-3, not published by 
Renrox, from a copy made by H. 1. Brit, with notes on readings, etc., and re-edited a fragment in KeNyos’s 
edition, p. 115; Le papyrus Mimaut du Louvre (Raceolta Lumbroso, 135-8), in which he corrects and com- 
pletes from antopey his edition in Lee pap, muy, gr. de Paris, 24 £, giving full text of fr. 4 of inventory 
(=f. 1 of his ed.) as far as read, a wpoyrworiey réxrq addressed to Apollo, who plays the same rile as in 
frr. 2 and 3,0n which as on col. vm (a further note on vi, 183 in Symé, Galo, m1, 61") Erragm contributes 
corrections; a note on Erdprm> in FP. Par, 1646 (Symb. Oslo, 10, 75); notes on-P. Leid. v (deqyptus, v1, 
117-20); ands valuable paper, fhe vier Hlemente in der Mysterienweihe( Sumi, Galo.,1¥, 30-59, to be continued), 
explaining P. Par, 929 in an illuminating way and throwing light on ritual rebirth in the mysteries, 

0. C, Enaan, A Low Charm from the Fayoum (Bull. Soe Arch. @Alex., xr (1925), 42-7), publishes 
a leaden tablet, Cairo Mus. 48217, not later than $nd cent. 4.D., with four small holes, probably to be 
attached, as in the charm formula in the Paris papyrua, to two war figures, male and female and laid in 
a tomb. The text is identical with P. Par. 355-84, which illustrates the diffusion of charma, K. Pretaxux- 
DANZ remarks on it in (aomon, ™ (1926), 191-2, and mentions an interesting Berlin text no. 13895, 
intended to produce a dream revelation, 

J. Rown, Die okkulte Krufthegrif’ im Altertum (Phitologus, Supplementband, xvu, Heft 1: pp, 133; 
1923), 15 an important study of the Avrdurir aseribed to various objects and of operations based on this 
concept, 

E, Perensos, £ngetl- wid Dimonemnamen, Nomina barbara (Athen, Mus, Lxxv (1926), 393-4299), vives a 
most serviceable list of demons in magical and astrological texts, eto. = 

K. Fa W, Scrmrpt, Tertiritiache Bemerbungen mu den magiachen Papyrd (Symbolae Osloensen, 11 (1925), 
76-9), publishes textual notes on P. Bibl Nat, 31 (Erman, Pap. mag. Paris, 8) and P. Mimant (ibid, a4 fF). 

J. Cinuiea, Le papyrus mazioa Leyd. V(t 335) ot te  grafite” du Palatin (Strena Buliviana; Zagreb, 
1924, P.720f.), reads > in col. iv, 32 (denied by Pretaexnanz ap. W. WEBER, Agypt.griech. Terr, 1, 1754s), 
and finds in the papyrus and in the graffito an identification of Christ and Seth ; of earlier BLANCHE, 
C. A. Ac, Inaer., L920, 147 fF. 

K. Pretsmypasxe has published notes on charms from Cod. Par r. 2410 f (Ays.-neugr. Jahrb, oo (1993 
S76 £), on PST. 20 (Aaccolta Lrembroso, 212-6: fuller publiostion of « eee ste Neg 2 
another tant and vengeance on Paulus Julianus), on P. Oslo. 3 (Symb. Oslo., 111, 60-1), an important mono- 
graph Afvphatos der kopflose Gott (Beid. 2a. 0., 8, 1926; pp. 80; 8 plates), which inter alia disputes the 
solar charter of Seth-Typhon and the justifiability of Wéxsce’a application of the term Gethictndenks 
decoction ba Tihs cote man fabulae, and arguen that the deéuhor is Osiria, with astonishing 
Cee) most difficult material, and o bili. hr, ie orisediae ; . or = 
list of texts (Arehir, v111, 104-87), Brod Mibllography, Die griehischen Zauberpapyri, including a 

A. D. Nook, Magical Notes (Journal, x1, 154-9), (1) analyses P, Par, 1716, as an illustration bf the 
accumulation af magical olemants i @ pages, (2) explains nh Geto avornpior in P. Berl 9900 as the magic 
act, (3) recognise pygixytar in the form inet y ae on An intagiio in Cot, Wyadham Cook BG, oy 248 (ef 
Gat for dhios, Midpaf for Mifpas, A. B. Coox, Zeus, 1, 934, » for x in inscriptions at : Hy bs 48 (e- 
ce Phar rieg a ak ae nis Soe pakixbas P. Oslo, 1, 104, 391, with Errmmw'a note p. 133). In 2 
not® on Theocritus 11,38 (Class, Rer., 1025, 18) he explaing the emphasia or silence from magical considers. 
tions (add Erruem, ?. may, de Paris, 39,1. 45) and remarks on the magical use.of mytholesical rarallels 

i A translation uf this text by Scrvmanr in Gnesswane, Alor. Tos. 47" (1926), 494, of the Egyptian parnllels 
by Hasnn, ifid., 46 ff. For thie oracle see nleo below, 8 4 and 9, ey Phin ls 

7 On thie papyrus ¢/. also PREISExDaxz, Akephaloa, 53-8. 
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(ef Lexa, La magie, 1, 53-8 for these in older Egyptian magic, 144 in Coptic magic)'; in P. Leid. J 305, 
vit, 11, he defends yeréoda de drduaci rdvree (Journ, Theol, Stwal., xxV, 177); in Votes on Heliefa and 
Myths (JLH.S., xuvi, 45 if) he discusses the two magical aspects of contact with earth and the paralleliam 
of Hecate ritual and magic. 

W. Sonvnanr, Or, Lit.-Z, xxvut (1925), 646-7, reviews Erruum, Les papyrus magiques de Parts, ural 
Horrxun's great Ofenbarungizauber; the former has been reviewed also by 5. DE Ricet, Aer, é. gr., 
Xxxvir (1924), 250-2 (vbie., 259 on Errren, Zu den Berliner Zauberpapyri, also reviewed by P. THOMSEN, 
Phat, Woek., 1924, 1152), the latter by O. WELNREICH, Plat, Wock., xu¥, 795-804 (interesting and appre- 
ciative notice) ; its first volume by P. Aurantc, Hev, éf. anc., xxv (1925), 165-6, both by A. Denarre, 
Revue belge de phil., v (1926), 540-82. 

Donnserrr, Das Alphabet, has been reviewed by C, O. Zumertt, Boll, Pil. CL, xxxtt (1926), 271-2. 

Fu. Lexa, La magie dans Cgypte antique de Cancien empire jusgu'd Udpogue copte (tome 1, Expose, 
pp. 220; tome um, Les textes mayigues, pp. 235; tome I, Atlas, pp. ix and Pl. ixad), Geuthner, Paris, 
1925 (£1, 12a. 6d.), is of the greatest value, It gives the earlier Egyptian and later Coptio material in. con- 
venient form, and discusses the whole theory and practice of Egyptian magico in a most illuminating way. 
His anal yais of some Graeeo-Homan texts (1 Lh5 ff.) 18 important and shows what has to be dome m1 
disentangling various elementa in them. 

A good translation of the Pistia Sophia has been given by C, Sommer (Hiuricha, Leipzig, 1925. 
Pp.-xcii+308), On pp. xxi ff, he discusses its affinities to magic texte. C. Honxer bas reviewed bis edition 
of the original, Journal, x1, 335 6 

W.. Dawson, Bais as Materia Modiow (see §5), deals inéer alia with bats in magic. In The Lore 
of the Hoopoe (The bis, Jon. 1925, 31-9 ; July, 593 £) he discusses medical and magical uses in Egyptian 

For Germanic analogies to the magic of Gracoo-Roman Egypt of Fa, Prosren, Scheumifvache Vollabriuche 
(Augsburg, 1924), 441 

Astrology. P.S.L vu contains two horoavopes, 764, for 277 a.p., and 766, for 314 an, (1). 

Catalogue codicum watrofogicorum grascorum. Codices Athenienses dewripsit Anmanpvs Dn.atre. 
Touus x. Pp. vili+291. Bruxelles, Lamertin, 1924 (25 fr.), containa a number of late texts, edited in 
masterly fashion. It has bewn reviewed by A. D. Noon, (lass. fev., xu (1926), 217 £ 

Boin-BezoLn, Steraglaute wad Sterndentung, die Geschichte und Weeen der Astrologie, Dritte Autlaige 
nach ‘des Verfaasers ‘Tod herausgegeben von W. Guapet. Teabner, Berlin, 126, Pp. sii+211. 48 text 
figures. 20 plates, and a plan of the stars. A weleome re-edition ofa fully documented study by a master 
of the subject. 

H. Gaessmans, Die Aellenistisehe Gestirnreligion (Beil: a, 0, 6; 1986. Pp. 32. 4 plates), gives an 
excellent sketch of the rise of astrology, well illustrated’, He mentions, p. 21, an Isie statuette with a 
fake-Egyptian inseription published in Syria, Vv, 49; of. another in Cat, Antiquities Weber (Sotheby, 1919), 
L7, mo, 146. 

A. D. Nog, Jowrn. Thsot. Stud, xx¥1, 407 £, explains dardre in C\C_A.@., 1,76, a8 “place to which no 
man cores.” It may however be for droméry, “privy,” as Professor H. J. Roa has suggested (by letter). 

F. H. Cotsos, The Weet, an Basay on the origin and development of the seven day evela (Cambridge, 
1926, Pp. vili+126, S4.). A lucid and convincing book, which studenta of Christian beginnings cannot 
afford to neglect. 

J. Vout, Die Alerandrinishen Milnzen, 1, 10 f, 1154f, connects the astronomical representations on 
coins of Alexandria under Pius with the rise of astrology, I note that at the same time (p. 116) ha refuses 
to connect the order of the planets on ooins of Pius with their order in governing the week. 

‘A. Sontacurun, Dor Globus (STOIXEIA, vit, Teubner. Pp. vili+118, 1926), herunspegeben von Dr. 
Friedrich Gistndnn, is an exhaustive monograph which will no doubt be of much use, 

Christianity. C. Waasnny, Les plus anciew monuments du Christianiame derita sur papyrus; textes ddites, 
traduita, at annotés, 1, 1924, Pp, 845-508 (utrologia Orientalis, xviit, fasc. 3), A supplement to the 
previous series (1007), divided us follows : Introduction (includes a new text of cola. m and 11 of old no, 7, 

t For Theoer., tt, 28, of. the parallel disctssed in Archiv fiir Religionnrissenachaft, xxiv, 172-38 (public envotite- 
ment; of, also the burning in effigy by officiala of the Inquisition of offenders who had escaped). 

* Of, Prusenpans, dhephalor, 28. 

* On p. 24 by w common error he speaks of the snake-entwined deity found on the Janiculam as o goddess, 
Further cleaning since the discovery hus revealed male genitalia; ¢f, H, Panrment, Jerme di Dioclestano*, LL. 
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and adda 3 letters to the previous list, viz P. Lond. 417, P. Oxy. 939, P. Lond. 691, all from. Witexen’s 
Chrestomathie); chap, 1, Libelli libellaticorum, published since previous part; 1, New Christian letters ; 
I, This chapter ia new and consista of Christian arulets, Une in Bashmuric is from Wessmty's own 
collection; tv (Also new), Liturgical fragments and prayers, including 11 unpublished Rainer papyri; 
¥, Fragments of canonioal books ; vi, Miscellaneous texts of Christian literature. At the end & supplement 
with recently published texts, All are equipped with translation, commentary, bibliography, and an index 
of Biblical quotations, Praise of Wessncy is perhaps superfluous ; this is naturally a standard work from 
the moment of publication. It has been reviewed by J. Snmion, Anal, Boll, xu (1925), 377-9. 

G. Ropnera’s Sepivaginta-Fragmente haa been reviewed by P. Taomsew, PAal. Wook, Xv, 196. 
M. Nonsa, Papiri del Musso greeo-romano di Alessandria (Bull, Soe, Arch. di Alex, xxi, 157-88), No. 1 
is A register of bank-diagraphai dated a.p. 1423/4. On the verso ia Pa, levvii, 1-18, M. Nonas ways “La serit- 
tur sembr pinttosto della fine del secolo m che non del secolo mr." If 50, this is the earliest MS. of the 
Greek Psalter yet published. (See, however, § 3 below.) A number of texts will be found in PSL VII, 
including no, 757, Ep. of Harnahas (rx, 1-6). 4th cent. (1). Folin of pap, codex. 758, Text. perhapa (7) 
Christian. Unidentified. Srd/4th cent, 75, Fragment of homily, unidentified. Sth cent, On the verso is 
beginning of Ps. x1 (ef. P. Lond, 1928, ete., where this Pa was used as an amulet), apparently unrecognized 
by the editors, 778, Libellus of Docian persecution, ,p. 250. Small fragment, probably from Fayydn 

W. E Crom and H. G Eve.ys Ware, The Monastery of Epiphanivs at Thebes (#ee $3), Part 
contains some texts; 579-83 Biblical, 644-501 Patristic and Homiletic, 592-610 Liturgical. 

P. Baden, Heft 4 (cf. §), includes 56 Exodus and Deut. (Briann regards as early and cents; but 2); 
47 Romans ; 58 Obristian liturgy ; 60 (tablet) Lord's Prayer: 65 (tablet) Christian text. Brease. thinks 60 
and 65 are in magical. 

HB. T. Betn and EH. Taomrsox publizh in Journal, xt, 241-8 (four plates), a Greek-Coptic ghesary to 
Hosea and Amos, 

J. A JONGMANK, Zicei Toxterpinsungen im literariachen Papyrus von Dir-Balyseh (Zeitsche. f, Kath. 
Theol, xiii (1924), 465-71), makes two emendations of importance, | 

H, A. Saspens, dn early papyrus fragment af Matthew in the Michigan Collection (Hare. Theol. Rew. 
xEx (ed S1S-236), Publishes P. Mich, 1570, containing Mt. xxvi, 19 owrérager—52 deodoivrms, in a band 
probably to be neaigned to the ard century. The text is free fron Antioch’ Alesannliins) asd Gncuieas 
revision and hes affinities to the Western text, though lacking some of its renidings. ai 

ey ische Didache-Fragment des British Museum (Z. newt. Wiss, xxiv’(1925), 81-99), 

ry and translation the fragment published by Housga, Jowrn. Teal. Stud 1924, 
Diedache was adapted to liturgical use in Egvpt aod that in consequence miditions. 
and ‘oulesions were made to fit it to this purpose, and discusses the bearing of the new fragment on 
textiual problems, A. Nerrr Mopowa, Bilychuia, 1 (1926), 3-16, also tranalutes this fragmant and discusses 
its value; the first part of the article is devoted to P. Lond, 2486 ‘Apology of Aristides), Reference may 
aleo be made to LikrzwaNx's interesting treatment of the Didechs in Herren mahl wad Messe (1920), 230-8. 

T have not seen E. Buowarwrt, Detti extracanonicé di Geed, Roma, 1924, mentioned in Aegyptus, ¥, 243, 

B, Souwanta, Bys, Z, XXv (1925), 155-6, ina review (unfavourable) of Lich¢ vom Osten* prepnacn ¢ nen 
restoration of the seoond Logion (P. Oxy, rv). , a | 

Campnent Boren, A Papyrus coder of the § pherd of Hormas (Harv. Theol Rew maton 
27), discusses P. Mich. 917. PENNE (Mare. Theol. Rev, xvtit (1925), 115~ 

C. Weeaeny, Catalagus Nbrorwm sceculi ¥v1 p, Chr, 2, (Pesteckrift ou Ehren Emil v. cx ain 
Geer ne ears ih his own possession, lint of books weapXérras) rg ded nen They oven 








K. Stape, Der Polititer Diokletian wid die letete grou Christenverfolyeng (Kommiasion averlag Hot 
buchhandlung Heinrich Stadt, Wiesbaden, 1996. Pp. 187). In thie er hirgicina i praia diicd 
8. considers the evidence of Lactantius, sketches the general policy of Diocletian, and gives an excellent 
conspectus of dedications made by the Emperor and his magistrates (bere Tuppiter Optimus Maximus, 
Hercules, Mars, and various forms of Genius predominate"), by municipal magistrates (where local gods 
also appear), by private persons (more numerous because of the revival of Prosperity due to Diocletian). 
He argues cogently, p. 106, that the dedication to Mithraa at Carmuntum, fnetori tmperii, does not satis 


' The explanation, p. 97,., of C10, 1, 11111, Genio catrorum, [0,M,, as j ‘ | | . 
with the Genius is probably right, of. APTHMIZ TTXH PEPAZON (J.1..8.. 1995, fig). ne 
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to prove « general favouring of the Eastern cult aa affording a basis for abeolutiam, referring to Diocletian's 
express deprecation of the Persian origin of Manichaeism ; p. 108, that the Emperor extenied his patronage 
to all cults of importance ; (io, that Sol is less prominent than /uppiter in bis coins and inscriptions, and 
that these show a Graeco-Roman, not an Oriental, conception of the gods; LI1f, that his conception af 
monarchy is Graeco-Roman as opposed to the Deo er Domino Nato of Aurelian Probus and Carus!; 
114, louius and Herculias merely stress the close relation of the Emperor to the gods who protect him ; 
114 ff, this position of Hercules corresponded to old Greek thought. This emphasis on the Roman character 
uf Diocletian's religious policy is ealutary. In ch. m 5. studies the opposition of pagan and Christian 
thought, emphasizing the dualiam of the latter’, their breach with ancient usage’, their unpatriotic attitode 
‘as prominent factors, The remaining chapters are devoted to the history of the persecutions from Decius 
onwards, The monograph seems to me excellent; it is a pity that the author ts unsoqusinted with the 
investigations of N. H. Barnes. 

A, Jtuicagn, Zur Geachichte der Monophyntentirche (2. nent. Wiss, xxiv (1025), 17-43), After « brief 
appreciation of Masreno's Histoire des Pairiarches @Alerandrie be deals in detail with two important 
points on which he thinks Masrmno has gone entirely wrong. {1} M.'s conjecture of a Monophysite Patriarch 
named Johannes about 620 and his theory in connexion with this as to the date of Anustasius Sinaita 
and the Enistehungaverhdltnise of his Hodegos, He regards Johannes as “eine pure Schaumegeburt” and 
rejects Masreno’s theory as to Anastasius, which H. 1, Bena. informs me he also regarded as very weak. 
(2) Ms theories as to the confused period 566-75, J0ticHEn proposes an alternative conjectural recon- 
struction. 

J, Laxpstou, Altchristliche Kreusessymbolt. Binge Bemerkungen me etner Stolle der Retlachen Papyrus- 
edition von 1924 (Studia Orientalia (Soc, Orient, Fennica), | Commentutiones ia Aonorem Anut Tollguut, Hel- 
sitwforsise, 1925, Pp. 102-13) On the phrase as roiwes croupe (=dn teres eravpot) in PL Lond. 1917. 
‘Shows that this idea, that the stretching out of the hands in prayer typified the Croaa, was fairly common 
among early Christian writers, and traces many similar fancies (e.g. horns of an ox, letter T, nose and eyes 
in human face, ete.) In general for literature relating to H. I. Bert, Jews and Clristiona, cf. § 3; 0 
popular account of Athanasius with use of the naw material is given by H. L Bent, Athanasius: a chapter 
in Church History (The Congregational Quarterly, 11 (1925), 165-76). N. H. Bavyes, Athananana 
(Journal, xi (1925), 68-60), 51, TAe Aecall of Arius from Erile, The letter of November 27 sine anno from 
Constantine to Arma was AD. 333. Probably in late ao4 Constantine wrote to Athanasius to receive 
Ariua into communion, §2, 4a Athanasian forgery? Rejects Sreck’s theory that the crucial letter from 
Constantine summoning the bishops from Council of Tyre was a forgery by Athanasius, Explains dis- 
crepancies between our three versivna ; thut in Apologia ¢, Ariunos, 86, probably edited by Athanasius. 
£3, The Return of Athanasius from dia firat Eile. Constantine wrote to Alex. announcing Athanasius’ 
restoration, June 17,337. Massacre of Constantine's family, summer 337. The three brothers met in 337 and 
Ath, then met Constantius at Viminaciom. Can hardly then have reached Alexandria early in November 
997. He arrived in Alexandria after meeting Constantins a second time at Comares on November 23, 338. 

Sulwidia. Mention must here be made of the religiow importance of J, Voor, Die Alecandrinischen 
Minzen (ef. $4), a minute historical survey of the coins struck under the Empire at Alexandria, This ia 
extremely instructive’ and readable, a worthy continuation of the work of Wiener Wesen, to whom it 
is dedicated ; and a contribution of very high value to the religious history of the Empire. Voar has 
summarized his views in Rumische Politik in Agypten (of. § 4). J. G. Minse has mode some pertinent 
criticisms of the emaller work in Journal, xi, 340-7. 

From Voor we have also the publication of the Graeco-Roman terracottas of the Sammlung Sieglin 





i Herein Julian ia his heir; ef. Sallostiua, Mepi Gea eal ndcpow, xviii, and A.D. Xoce's edition, larziz,,. The 
prnise of Diocletian in Hist, dug., Anton, 19,12 is very suitable if we hold with N. HL Baynes that it wae written 

® cy. A.D. Nock, Sellustiua, lexity7;- 

i He notes, p. 127, what Porphyry says of Jesas as becoming a god in his “Ee Acyluw gchoropia lt should be 
noted thut this was an-early work of Porphyry's; he had not then consldered the matter ss moch as he did later. 

4 Note, for instance, hia remarks on the festival of Kairgrn on August 1, p. §9£; on the riding Agnthos 
Daimon, 62f.; on Domitiun, 53-5; on note-types, 58 ff.; on Trajan's policy, T2f.; on Hadrian, 97 ff, ond in 
particular 110 f.; on archaiam, 120 ff.; on conditions under Marcus, 145 fl.; on Caracalla, 171 f. (ef. JES, 1925, 
29 and E. Rrexnnwinn, Das Edikt dee Kaivers Caracalla in P, Giss. 40, Diss, Berlin, 1926. P. 6 £.); on Elagabalns, 
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(Die Griechisch-~atyyptiahe Summlung EB. v, Sieglin, u, Terrakotten. Leipaig, 1024. Text vol. and Plates 
vol. 0) M.). 

This Ricblocaste ilistrate! work will take ita plice beside the great works of Weer and PrRORIKEt!, 
{nter alia Voot notes the continued popularity of old Egyptian deities (cf, his Alex. ML 1, 7, 57, and 
Errazu, P. Oslo,, i, p. 56), inferior, of course, to what may be called the Urasco-Egyptian deities . 

W. Daowsa, Terres cuter oréco-deypticnnes ( evwe archéologiyue, XX, 1924, 801f.), catalogues the terra- 
cottas of this class in the museum of Geneva, His religious commentary is most useful, notably pp. 96-4. 

& Ponuications or Nos-Larenary Texrs. 
(4.8. Miscellaneous notes and corrections of documents previously published are placed in § 9 below, 
Heviews are noticed tn the present section, ) 

It is matter for gratification that the heavy loss suffered by papyrology through the death of Paetigke 
is being in part repaired by the labours of F, Binanet and E. Kressitsa, who are carrying on some of the 
publications undertaken by him. The former haa now prluced Part ¢ of the third volume of the SE, 
that valuable collection of texts previously published in periodicals or elsewhere and unindexed. The new 
part, which is arranged on the same lines aa the others, shows signa Of haste in places and some overlapping, 
but represents 4 vaxt amount of labour and will be of immense utility. Saminelbuch Griechischer Urkunden 
aws Agypten. Berlin und Leipzig, Walter de Gruyter, 1936, Py. vil, 1-151 (nos, 6001-824), 

A selection of papyrus texta, published some years ago by BR, Hevema, has now reached a second 
edition, but is known to me only through favourable reviews by M. Dinenice (Theol, Liz, Z., t, 1935, 612- 
13) and K. Fa. W. Scammer (Pail. Wood, ELV, 10925, 498-9). Avswahl! ous griechischen Papyri (Sammlung 
Gtechen 625). nd ed. Berlin und Leipaig, Walter de Gruyter, 1924, Pp, 132 Mik. 1.35. 

One of the great events of the period under review ia the publication by C. C. Enaar of the bet volume 
of a complete catalogue of the Zeno papyri at Cairo. The extent of this archive may be gauged from the 
fact that this volume, contuining 139 texts arranged chronologically, brings down the Cairo papyri, which 
are only a part, though the largest part in any one Museum, of the whole archive, no further than the 
20th year of Philadelphus, just after Zeno's settlement at Philadelphia, The volume, which is mpiform 
with the other yolumes of the Cairo Catalogue, is sutnptuonsly produced and ia rendered particularly 
[t has separate indexes. Many of the texts have previously been published in the Annales, but there are 
many nat previously known. The quality of the editing needs no emphasizing for those acquainted with 
Egan's work, The commentaries are brief but to the point. Cutalogue général des antiquités éuptionne 
dv Mnuede du Coire. Noa. 19001-59130, Zenon Papyri. Volume t. Le Caire, Tmpr, del'Engt, Franoais d'Arch 
Or, 1925, Pp viti+163. 24 plates The volume ja reviewed, along with P, Edgar 89-1 ll, previously pub- 
lished in the dunales, by WitokeN (Archiv, vim, 66-9), [Since the above was written I have received 
Vol. 0 (186. Pp. viii+207. 30 plates) of Encan's Catalogue. It contains nos, 50140-59297 and covers 
the period from the beginning of year 30 to the end of year 35.) 


Catalogue; the Michigan ones are to be edited by Enoan, and thoae of Columbia by WraTerMany. 

In adiition to Epuan's handsome volume, a number of Zeno Papyri have appeared elsewhere, cither 
singly or in volumes of miscellaneous texts, Ono which, though not itself of great importance, is interesting 
because it brings down Zeno's life to a later date than has previously been sumpected, has been edited by 
Hust. It is a list of arrears of tases, with a copy of a letter from Achoapis to Ptolemaecus dated 
Choiach 28 in the 18th year (of Euorgetes). Zeno hituself is recorded as owing 169 dr, 4 obola for the 
16th and 17th years, a sum which indicates thut he was 4 landowner of importance, A Zenon Papyrus at 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, in Journal, x11 (1998), 119-5 a 

An interesting petition to Zeno and Nestor from a Musician regarding an inatrument ueathed 
him by his instructor, but deposited as security for a debt, has been oubtished from a eee in the 
British Museum, along with a fragment relating to the same subject from the Cairo collection, by EH. 1, Bent. 
4 Marical Competition tm the Phird Century ac, in the Racoolta: Luambrovo (ove § 10 baler) ia-oe, ore 

' On one female type cf. Perensox, ELE BEO™ sat 
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Rewsacm calle attention to this document, which he translates into French, snggesting, on the evidenoe of 
the Cairo fragment, that the petitioner obtained the place of texcher of the cithura at the gymnasium 
of Philadelphia in place of his instructor Demess. Loa doldenees un professeur de musique if y a 2000 
ana, in Rev. de Musicologie, rx (1925), 145-7. Brey’s edition is reviewed by Wrucken (Archiv, vin, 72-4) 
papyrus has recently been acquired by the British Museum from the Cairo and Michigan collections. 
A revised text will be published in P. Lond. v1 

Witcken also reviews the Cornell Zano papyrus edited by WastenMasy (see /owrnal, x1, 93), ibid, 
60-72, This papyrus is apparently republished in a volume edited by W. l. Wesreamanw and C, J, 
Kragwen which is clearly of considerable importance and to which, as the first American volume of non- 
literary papyrus texte since the appearance of the Goodspeed papyri, a hearty welcome must be given. 
It seoms to contain mainly texte of the Roman period, but at present I know it only from a useful review, 
with valuable corrections, by G. Vierenur (Da papiri greet dell’ £yntto, in Studi ital. at fl. class, N.B., 
¥, 2-11). Greek Papyri in the Library of Cornell University. New York, Col Univ. Press, 1026. Pp. 287. 
19 plates. [I have received the volume since thia article went to press. | 

Weerenmass also publishes a Zeno papyrus (P. Col. Inv, No. 12) of 256 .c., a letter to Zeno about the 
exemption of orchards [from apomoirat]. Bee below, 5 5. 

Thirteen Zeno texts were included in the third and concluding part of P. M. Muyen'’s edition of the 
Hamburg papyri (eee Journal, xt, 04), Reviews of this volume, additional to those noted at the last 
reference, have been published by Paraanenm ( Vierteljahrachr. f, Sor. wv. Wirtach,-(feah,, XVINL, 1925, 403— 
4), Somvaanr (Geomon, m, 1926, 744-5), and Wesrenwaxn (Class. Phil. xx, 1925, 176-7). 

Sixteen further Zeno texts appear in P.S.1, vn, whieh has been published since my last bibliography. 
They are all more or lee: incomplete, and include no text of outatamling importance, though they offer 
points of interest. Apart from them and a number of literary texta, noticed abowe in § 1, the volume 
contains chiefly documents of the Roman period, though there are some Byzantine. Many of the best were 
presented by Prof. Capovina ; the others came from the old stocks of the society, and were acquired 
partly by excavation at Ashmunto and Behneseh and partly by purchase. On the whole, the yolume is 
distinctly inferior in the interest and importance of its contents (though not in the quality of the editorial 
work) to its predecessors; among the more noteworthy documents may be mentioned: 731, 732, apicrisis 
leclarations: 733, accounts for the crown-tax, A.D. 235; 744, oath of potumophylakes; TAT, a petition 
concerning fishing, which might be of some interest if it were in better condition (compare also 735, 
accounts of inspectors of the fisheries, and 708); 741, a letter which Mlastrates the slump in the currency 
in the 4th cent.; 767, a juristically interesting petition j 770, a sale of land at Nikiu; 776, with a pozsling 
text on the verso; 7&7, a lease of a mill; 804, an interesting request to take over the writer's place 
as prytinia; some good accounts (512, 520, eto.) and letters (524, 531, 843); 870, fragmenta of official 
correspondence, Publ. d. Soe, Ital. p. 1 ricerca d, papiri greci@ latinein gutta: Papiri (freci « Latins, 
vit (nos, 731-870). Firenae, E. Ariani, 1925, Pp. xiti+231. 

Besides the above yolume, the firet part of Vol. vir (Firense, Liireria Internanonals, 1925, Pp, 88, 
4 plates), which, unlike ite predecessors, is berg issied by instalments, has olso appeared. It contains 
further Capovilla papyri and adds to these a number of papyri in the Cairo Museum, permission to publish 
which was granted by the authorities, and a small but very fine collection of papyri in the possession of 
King Fuad I. Among the Cairo papyri are: 871, an interesting application to register a change of address 
consequent on apprenticeship; 872, a petition to the Defensor of Oxyrhynchus; 473, a noteworthy agree- 
went with comarchs to go and work at Babylon (in Egypt) on behalf of the village of Thendelphia, no doubt 
aa o liturgist, showing, in the year 299, 4 system similar to that in nee during the early Arab period; 876, s 
petition to proximi, showing. that these officials had some sort of judicial fonction ; 653, revealing the 
at of a single strategus for Themistes and Polemon in July, 127; 886, concerning the supply of 
military boota; and 889, an interesting though very imperfect Byzantine letter, The Fuad papyri form 

part of the very remarkable archive discovered a few years ago on the site of Tebtunia and dating from the 
period Augustus-Gaius, The greater part of it was acquired by the University of Michigan, but it appears 
that a portion came into the roval library, and there documents have been published by the Societé 
Italiana. They are all of considerable interest from several points of view ; among them special mention 
may be mado of the following: 901, a very interesting osth of fishers net to catch sacred fish (the nomarch 
has the title ¢ei rar mpocddar cai ¢xi rod ¢éeifarpov); 008, a contract for work by a weaver; 903, an 
interesting division of slaves (the personal name ‘ApuSdpyys is noticeable; ¢f. O. Strassb. 525, 11); 907, a 
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aile of half a house illustrating the excessive subdivision of such property ; O08, showing tht Ay vou 
wis Epeiph; and $00, a fine bilingual sale, the Demotic text of which is edited by SPiEGELBERG. The part 
concludes with two remarkable novelties. The first (919) is a very fine drawing (PL ii) of Cupid atid 
Psyche (2nd cent. ), the second (FL iii) « crude but none the leas interesting drawing of Christ and hia 
disciples on the Sea of Galilee. Altogether this part, though not up to the same level of interest ag 
Vols. tv and ¥, ranks among the best of the Society's publications. It and Vol. vm are reviowed by 
WILCKEN in Arche, vitt, 81-7. , 

In order to notice the publications of the Societh [talinna together, I have departed from strict chrono- 
logical order, but naw return to the Ptolemaic period. Wincken’s U.P.Z. has been reviewed by P.M. MevEr 
(2. verg!. Mechtaw,, xt, 287-01, Part mm), E. Kouneaasy (ito, xx, 1025-6, 345-7, all three), W. Sonvnanr 
Or, Lit.-#, xxvint, 1025, 446, Part ot), and H. I. Baur, (Gnomon, 1, 1926, 561-9, all three). 

P. Counart and P. Jovaver collaborate in the publication of four papyr of the Grd cent. n.c. derived 
from the Ghoriin cartonnage. All four come from one tummy. They are as follows:—1. Letter of 
Cresilaus to Artemidorus, on the sale of a cargo of incense, Year 39 of Philadelphus. The editors add 
a very interesting and valuable discussion of the trade in and monopoly of incense. 2 Letter of Philo to 
Cresilaua, concerning delay in the inspection of the vintage for the quevpare, Year 4 of Euergetes L. 
Interesting. 4. Letter af Diocles, agent of Sosibins, to Ammonius. Year 6. ‘The editor identify Sosibius 
with the man who occurs in P. Edgar 63 and with the Sosibina known to history as the minister of 
Philopator. They suggest that he was dioecetes in year 6h. Here his agent intervenes to procure the release: 
of his sufeprarye, detained ai’ atrsi[e] rep[a] Bpeydar, 4. Letter of Horus to Cresilana, on a failure of the 
bank to supply wo@or to the Aaoi engaged on the dykea. Petites recherches aur fAonomie politique dex 
Lagites, in Reoeotta Lambros, 109-34, This publication is reviewed by Wirakes (Archie, vim, 75-8). 

P, Lille t, Part 1 is reviewed by 8. om Rrect (fey, df. gr, XXXVI, 1924, 242-3), 

The subject of incense, mentioned above, also comes to the fore in an article by Wickes, in which he 
publishes a very interesting, though fragmentary, papyrus of the early 2nd cent, no. (P. Berl, 5383 4+ 5853), 
This is «loan of money by a capitalist-to five men who undertake & voyage to Punt (7 “Apoparogidpos) to buy 
dpapera, The loan is apparently without interest, but Wriuckes suggests that the creditor had » share in 





In the course of a long article in which he treats afresh, both in the way of commentary and with 
proposals for new readings or restorations, a number of iniscellansous papyri (Hee below, § 9), Caésmnr 
publishes a papyrus of the Cleon archive (P. Lond. 603) of which hitherto only the beginning had been 
published. Narcolta Lumbroa, 630-3, Wincken reviews this publication in Avediv, wr, 74, 

C. C. Enean publishes an interesting papyrua found among the Zeno fragments and sent him by 
VIreuti. Though of the Ptolemaic period, it dors not belong to the Zeno archive, being later in date, but 
it probably comes from Philadelphia. It contains the minutes and ncenunts of « convivial elub, probably 
composed of servants. The president had the title of drmckgrys, and one member that of leporraiée. 
Payments are recomled to an athorys and a civador, The place of menting is recorded, aa alao the members 
present. Mevordsaf a millage club, in Raceolta Lumbros, 360-76. Reviewed by WILCkKEN (Archiv, vin, 77-8), 
O. Kndaeu publishes from the Moscow collection a papyrus which haa an at least indirect connexion with 
the Theban revolt of 88 ao. This is m latter from “Plato the younger” (presumably a relative—qu. the 
brother —of the Plato already known in this eotinexion) to “the eldera at Pathyria” about a donkey and 
her colt belonging to the epistates of the Eileithyopolite nome. The letter is dated 15 Athyr of the 
30th year (= 85 n.0.), Zum thehanischen Aufatand ron 88 yp, Chr., in AKaccelia Lumbros, 316-8, Revicwal 
by Wickens (Arvhip, vIn, 78-9}, 

Amoug WILCKEN's reviews in Arch, Vit, besides those mentioned’ abor the Sikbieti a = 
pep ams Easiees aye hte 76-7 on Counanr and Joveurr's Bail de veryer ted Adie “a = 
Pp. fs on BILAHEL's publication (Aegyptus, v1, 107-13 of two “dou Se ers - na, 
document, for which ase below, § &. y Rhy y we ble deeds in his article on this clase of 

See akD hiss found a small fragment which contains the beginnings Innings of I 8-18 of P. , nd 
ropablishes this portion of the text with the new fragment and revised readingn. Sul papirs rates oan 
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Virntce's edition of the Strassburg ostraca has been reviewed by M. Rostovrserr ((nomon, 1, 1926, 
174-4; high praise), G. De] Sfancris) (Riv. df FUL, N.S., m1, 1925, 587; lawlatory), and J. G. Worren 
(Class, Weebly, xvirt, 1925, 101). as 

Fr Brtasen has issued Part tv of P, Bad. The texts here published represent in part the finds made 
during the excavations at Karira and Hibeh in 1914, in part earlier sequisitions of the Heidelberg library. 
Some of the most notable of them fall under §§ 1 and 2 above; those which belong to the present section 
are not of outstanding interest, though there are a few texts above the average and interesting features it 
others. There are several Ptolemaic texts: 47, an official letter concerning a soldier's pay ; 44, an interest- 
ing private letter about a law cast (note droccen] as="“family"), and others. The majority are however 
of the Roman or Byzantine period. Among the better texts may be mentioned : 54,an inventory of church 
property (fith cent.); 55, a sale of wine in advance; 72, o petition ins law case; 74, the document previously 
edited by Breanen as establishing the Greek name of Hibeh; 750 and 4, census declarations ; 89, a very 
notable though unfortunately imperfeet text contammmng regulations for the cult of Severus Alexander and 
Jolin Mamaen at Hermopolis ; ao, a Tth cent. list which would he of extraordinary interest were it really, 
as Hinanen takes it, one of ephebi, but he is quite certainly wrong ; and $4, 4 rather interesting and very 
lengthy account of about the Sth century, the editing of which, it must be confessed, leaves something to be 
desired. Indeed, Brcaunt. seoma less at home with the Byzantine documents than with those of an earlier 
age. The volume concludes with some ostracn, Verifentiichungen ava den beclischen Papyrut-Sammiungen. 
Hoft 4. Grischische Papyri (Urkwnden, Briefe, Schreibtafeln, Oxtraka, etc.) Heidelberg, Selbstverlag des 
Verfassers, 1924. Pp. 150. 2 plates. The volume haa been reviewed by Witckex (drokiv, vit, 68-93), 
Scuvpant (Gnomon, 1, 1926, 232-5; appreciative but critical; thinks the work suffers from haste), and 
Catognist (dvgyptws, VI, 1025, 251). | 

M. Homnert has published a number of papyrus texts drawn partly from the Ghent collection and 
partly from that at the Sorbonne. His editorial work is good and it is matter for congratulation that 
papyrology at Brussels University is in such capable hands. The Ghent texts include: 1, the important 
papyrus previously printed in the Appendix to P. Eyl, 0 ss 4 revision (without consultation of the 
original) of the very unsatisfactory editia princeps, bere farther revised from the MS, and with additions ; 
3, a certificate of sitologi; 5, a letter about an arbitration, very imperfect; 7, an Aphrodite papyrus. The 
Sorbuine texts, which are the more interesting, include: 8, a register of official correspondence of the 
ard cent, nc, from the Fayyim but apparently not from the Zeno archive; ond 11-13, three more docu- 
ments dealing with the reepord@m of the Great Oasis. There are indexes of personal anid geographical 
names and of words. (Quelgues papyrus dea collections de Gand of de Poris, in Kee, beige da pitt. Iv 
(1925), 633-76. 3 plates. Reviewed by A. Canpentnt (Aegyptus, vi, 164-5), 

A useful publication of papyrus texts at Giessen is due to H. Kitxe. These papyri belong to the 
University Library, and are apparently to be referred to as “ P. bibl, univ. Giss.,” to distinguish them from 
“HP Giss” which are preserved in the Museom of the Oberhessischer Geschichtaverein. Those here 
published include ten of the Ptolemaic period and six of the Roman. They are none of them documenta 
of great importance, but they offer various points of interest, which Kise well brings out, giving good 
promise of his future ns an editor of papyri. Mention may be made of: 2, concerning the illicit imparta- 
tion and sacrifice of pigs; 4, illustrating the employment of Egyptians in the army, perhaps in the war 
between Evergetes [1 and Cleopatra I; 10, including an interesting list of articles; 13 (00 a-p.), containing 
a reference to ¢erypady derdpov ; 14, a consus return; 16, an interesting fragment which, if Wincken’s 
supplements wre correct, concerns a festival in honour of the pragfecti praetorio and the prefect of Egypt. 
All ware acquired from a Cairo dealer in 1014, A later instalment te to contain papyri previously published, 
and indexes will follow in the third part. Schriften der Hess, Hochachulen, Cniv, Giessen, 1994, Heft 4, 
Mitteilungen aus der Pupyrusammlung der Giesener Universititabibliothek, 1 Griechisehe Papyrus 
virtunden aus ptolemMischer und réinischer Zeit (P. bibl, unév. Giss, 1-10), Giessen, A. Tépelmann, 1a, 
Pp, 38 Reviewed by Wincxes (4rediv, vim, 79-81), E. Perenson (Theol, Lit-Z, 1, 1025, 529-30; with 
special reference to the linguistic interest for theologians), and K, Fr. W. Scmumr (PAil. Woedk., xiv, 
1925, 1219-20). 

The papyri at Jena, together with some documents of the late Middle Ayes, have been published, with 
facsimiles of all, by Pa. Zocken (for the papyri) and Fa, Scayeper (the mediaeval documents) in a small 
voltome which is interesting not only for ita contents but for its form, since it was produced by a new and 
very cheap process known os the “ Manuldruckverfshren.” This process seems to offer great possibilities, 
gince a facsimile evon of a papyrus can be made direct from the original without photography in the 
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ordinary sense, and at a fraction of the manal cost. The resulta, where the original is defaced, are not 
altogether happy, but in the case of a well preserved papyrus the process seoms satisfactory enough. The 
papyri number four, all’of them of some interest, They are: 1, letter of Cloosthenes to Pythor ics, 
connected with P. Hal 7 atul 8, 231 9.0.; 2, receipts for tax paymenta (nomarchic tases), A.D, Zh; 
3, lease of land in the Hermopolite nome, 4.0, 477; 4, a letter of the Sth-6th emt .Jencer Papyrus- 
urkunden waned epatmittelattertiche Urkunden netat den oraten Universititerdaungen wel Statuten vom Jahre 
1548. Zwickan i. Sa., F, Allmann, 1926 (Seminar £ KL Phil, Jena} Pp. & 10 facsimiles, Mk. 2:8: 

A now volume of B4G,0, has arrived just in time for inclusion in this hibliography, though not in time 
to receive the study which jt calla for, This, the seventh, edited by P. Virmeck and Fa, Zvcken, contains 
the papyri, oatrace amd waxed tablets found by the editora at Durb él-Gerza, the ancietit Philadelphia, 
during the excavations of 1908-0. (It is sad, by the way, to mflect that they must have been within 
a very little of discovering the Zeno papyri, which, had they fallon into the hands of European excavators, 
would have escaped being scattered to the four winds, not without loss and dimage,) Apart from a group 
of cstraca belonging to the ard cent. 1c, the documents all date from the Roman or, to a leas extent, the 
Byzantine periods There i4 an interesting group of Latin waxed tablets, dating from the 2nd century. 
A valuable account of the ruins of Philadelphia is prefixed, and the commentaries are more elaborate, the 
whole production of the volunie leas parsimonious, than was found necessary for Vol. vi. There are even 
five plates, two of them plans, one a photograph and reconstruction of part of the temple, and the other 
two facsimiles of two ostraca and a waxed tablet respectively. dgypitiacha Urbwnden ana den steathioben 
Museen ru Berlin: Gricvchische Urhuaden, vi Band, Popyri Ostraka wad Wachatafeln aus Philadelphia 
im Foydn, Berlin, Weidmann, 1926, Pp. iv+276, 8 Plates . 

Beveral of the publications noticed above consist only in part of Ptolemaic ducuments, T come now to 
those which are purely Roman. 

B, Otesox has published a most useful and excellently etited collection of the private letters of the 
early Roman period (to the end of the lst cant,). Eighty letters are her collected Fret Various sOUrces, 
edited in handy form, often with improved readings, and furnizhed with trinalations and coMmetitary, 
The volume gives proof of wide reading and a very acute judgement, and it is to be hoped that the editor 
will some day follow it up with a similar collection of Inter letters. Papyrusbriefe aug der frithesten 
Himersest. Uppesia, Almavist & Wikeell, 193%. Pp, xii+240. Inaug-Disa. ‘The voluwe has been intel 
reviewed; by A. Depauxwen (Theol. Lit-Z., 1, 1985, 488-4), Ko Fa. W. Scrator (7.64. CLEXXVILL, 1028, 
44-50; many suggestions), J, Morrart | Sepositor, 1925, 317-8), G. Guaorey ( Aegyptus, vi, 1925, 277-0; 
favourable; sete suggestions), G. De Saxorss (Mix. dt Fil, N.S, 1, 1925, 560-2: favourable), Fa. Z0CKRE 
(0. Sit-é, SF, 0, 1925, 1800-2; eritionl but appreciative), and H. 1. Ben (Class, Rev. x1, 1996, 130; 
Journal, Xit, 1926, 318-9), r ste t 

The British Museum publication, Jiws and Christians in £ pt (see Journal, x1, 04 £), has continued 
to attract a great deal of attention. Many of the articles on this subject: which deal with abaceat 
questions raised by the letter of Claudius or the liter documents, belong more strictly to § 4 of ¢2. but 
T have collected hore all thoae which are in the nature of reviews, leaving to & 4 those which ee Zein 
single historical problems. I give a list (not systematically arranged) of the articles in, uiestion BAX heief, 
indication af their nature: P. Jowiver in Journal dea sqrancs, N.S., xxii (1925) 5-19 (review, occupied 
entirely with the letter of Clivaditus) ; A. Srers, Prrtoikiimpfe i hetleniste va ith rN, ee 
vergithten Papyruallditern |, in Preuss. Juhrbieher, 1985, 5473 (very interesti = Stef b ‘ eee 
gy eee cet cat ie ' H ig aybopals and discnission of 
the Clandius lotter; holds that the Jows were not vitisens and that the sens ain fg 

7 | senate was not abolished hy 


(an ingenious but in my opinior fantastic and quite Loconvin analvsis of | #4 
composition tie distine! stages; at first Claudine anawered opener ohne oe 
effect meant deciding aginst the Alozandrines, but then a Jewiah embassy arrived and & fetes Clandi om 
who became antifewiah, Inserted! some anutiJjewiah [vissages, and toade of his Gwe & anoyed ones 
further honours. The passage about introducing Jews from Syria and Egypt reg sae 
andria, and dAAarpisg Foe meant Rome, This in a letter addrossed to. Allows dria {) Mt “ i fe 
Ree. belge de phil., iv (1925), 197-203 (review); F. G, Knxvow, The Jeice in Roman B PRE ce ta ak i 
fteriew, July, 1825, 3247 (review, with interesting discussion of the Roman eoven ; ; Ba | in Sanindur gh 
the Jews); G, Méauris, Renivignemonés nonveause nit Uhistcire ancimnna, in Revue de Fe a palioy towards 
(brief résumé, tranelating portions): H. Gagéooine cn Bysantion, . ears uy 
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view [see § 4 below] of S. Rarwacu and Du Saxorts aa to Christianity ; thinks the Athanasian authorship of 
the last letter at least possible); Scucaant in Gaemon, t (1925), 24-37 (review; important, with useful 
corrections; on p. 29, note 1, airqudray is right. He holds that Alexander gave Alexandria no senate, 
perhaps because be died too soon, but later Alexandria possibly obtained a senate without authorization, 
which was afterwards suppressed, perhaps by Energetes 11); G. Gaeoist, ff gid cahoo domementa riguer- 
dante il eristianesime f, in Scuola Cattolica, 5. vi, ¥ (1925), 360-76, and Leet qucte dad papirs aullo acum 
meleians ¢ i monichiame we Egitto, ihid., 8. vi, v0 (1925), 261-80 (review in two parte; in the first he 
agrees with De Sawcris aa to the citizenship of the Jews ond alan partially as to the suggestion about 
Christianity, adding however, “ma non } che ipotesi, © purtroppo, a mio AvVisu, Hon NeCESsariA H splegare 
anche Ia chines della letters”; in the seoond he deals with the Christian letters, with interesting remarks 
on the organization of the Meletian monastery. He thinks the writer of the last letter was perhaps not 
the great Athanasius, He has references to other articles, some of whith are not eocessible to me}; 
M, Rants in Clow, Pdi, xx (1025), 308-75 (review; interesting and with valuable material from the 
Jewish side); W. Orto in PA. Woed., xnvi (1086), 6-15 (review; interesting anil valuable; thinks that 
Mlexandria had a senate, abolished by Augustus, and that [as WELLatce independentiy suggested ; see § 4] 
there ‘were two Jewish embassios); E. Stave, J/udar och Aritua i Agypten, in Ayrkohistorisk Arabrif, 
xxIV (1994), 263-71 (review); Ev. Banocta in Bull, Sor Arch, & Afer., part 2] (1085), 117-30 (review ; 
rejects 5, Retwacn's view a8 to Christianity, se also on the whole that of De Sayotis, but is inclined ta 
agree with Laqukun except ax regard the suppased reference to Jews in Rome); H. vos Sones in Tieol, 
Ait.-Z.,.4 (1995), 201-3 (review; decisively rejects 5. Retsacn's view, aleo the Athanasian authorship of 
the lnat letter); Apatwne p' Ate in Mev, df. yr, XXXVIL (1125), 112-4 (review); G. GAEDINI in A egypt, 
vi (1025), 273-7 (review); P. Pl eerens] in dAnof, Boll, zum (1925), 140-3 (review); H, Blotkesrers] in 
Tijdeokr. v, Gesok., xb (1926), 262-3 (review); F. Gayrn in Anglican Theol, Ker, (Berkeley Div. School, 
Connecticut), rx (1926), 162-5 (review); D. ne Baurse in Mee. bend, 1025, 134-5 (review ; does not, believe, 
despite the evidence to the contrary im P. Lond, 1914, that the Meletian accusstions against Athanasius 
had any foundation); A. Dowrx1 in /tterrchs religuose, 1025, 1, 150-6 (review; not novessible to me’, 

While on the subject of the Jews, I may juat mention, though this comes under the head of epigraphy, 
& publication by G. Leraavee of four Jewish funerary stelae obtained at Chibin el-Kanatir, throe wt least 
from Tell el- Yatudiyeh, thongh the fourth may havea different provenance. All are of the tine of Augustus, 
Inscriptions gréeojuives, in Ann. die Servier, xxiv (1924), 1-3. N. Alwé-Ginox publishes three Aramaic 
astrace from Elephantine, nour of them literary. Trois osfrace aramdcia df Hldphantine, in Ann. du Service, 
xvi (1926), 23-31. 

C.C. Enear has published two further tombstones from the Jewish cometery at Tell el-Yahudiveh, 
one ola Jewess naumed Sablation, the other on three children, two of whom died in year 22, the third in 
year 2, Evoan takes these as 23 Tiberius + 1 (Gains and 2 Gaina, which gives another fixed point for 
dating, the previous identifiable dates being in the reign of Augustus. Zwo more Tombstones from Teil 
af-Sidchowdint, in Avni. du Service, xxvi, 102-4, 

The double part voujix of the New Palseographical Societys facsimiles (Series 1) contains three 
papyri, two of them previously unpublished. These are: No. 106, two private letters, one dated a.m, 5-6 
(P. Lond. Inv, 2553), the other an. 9 (P. Land. Inv, 2552), Probably both are from the Fayyim. The 
second is in a very interesting hand, with curious forms, No, 137, the wile of 4.n. 365 (P. Lond. Inv, 2227) 
edited in the Recueil Chempollion (see Jouracl, tx, 107). 

The double part x/x1, reveived as this goes to press, contains: No, 166, one of the Dura parchment, 
iirea 195-100 mo.; No, 157, P. Oxy. 1053, 2001, 1949, 1050, 

H. Hesse has published two very interesting and historically important papyri from the collection 
bought in 1921 and 1922 in the Fayyorm and at Alexandria out of the Graux fund, The first, bought in 
the Fayyum but of uncertain provenance, and dated 15 Apr, aD. 45, is a letter addressed by Dionysodorus 
to @, Julins Lollus, strategua of the Heracleopolite nome, reporting the presenoe in his nome of some poll- 
tax-payers from Philadelphia—no doubt o case of deaysippow. The second is a draft of a petition to the 
prefect Tib. Claudins Balbillus {#ee below, $4) from six poll-tax-collectors of villages in the Division of 
Thetmistes, whe declare that owing to the depopulation of their villages, partly through fight and partly 
through death, they are in danger of having: to wpolure(ir) Tp orpocropem, The two papyri show that 
the economic difficulties which ruined Egypt under the Romans had already begun in the Ist centary, 
Papyrus Geaux (Noa. 1 et 2). La dépopulation de mx millages du Foyotm an fer sites aprie JC, in Bull, 
Fnat. Fr. d Arch Or, 2x7 (1923), 180-210, 
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THUNELL's Sitologen-Papyri is reviewed by G. D(x) Slaxcris] (fir. di Fil, N.S. 1m, 1925, 587-8), 

AM. Nonsa has published « number of papyri in the Museum of Alexandria. They are edited with her 
usual skill and include several noteworthy texta. Among them are: 1, an interesting register of bank- 
diagraphsi, ap, 143-4 (the Psalter fragment on the verso would be indubitably the earliest MS. of the 
Greek Psalter yet discovered if Signorina Nonsa’s date, 2nd cent, could he upheld, but it seems improbable 
and she informa me that she now dates it in the 3rd cent. It thus rants along with P. Lend, Inv, 25.56, 
Which is of about the same period) ; 2, an imperfect register of contracts, a.p, 180-92 ; 7, On interesting 
petition; 10, a Heroninus letter; 11-10, papyri from the 6th cent. Aphrodito archive; the Apollos in 17 
is certainly the father of the poet. Fajiri dol Musso Greeo-romano dx Alesecndria, in Bull, Soe. Arch. 
P' Alex, No. 22, 157-88. 

W. Scntuant has edited from the Berlin collection a parallel text to P.S.L 650, a dotument of ofko- 
geneia, With it he publishes also a similar text from the British Museum (P. Lond. Inv. 2286) and 
republishes P.S.1. 690, adding a very interesting and valuable discussion of the whole question of oiko- 
genes. Citogendia, in Raccolte Lumbrono, 49-87. Reviewed by Wiieken (Archiv, vit, 3-7). 

Scuvaant has also published an important papyrus (P, Berl, 13902) containing a copy of a dossier of 
papers relating to a dispute about the transfer of documents by retiring bibliophylakes, There is a 
duplicate of this dossier in the British Museum, which also possesses a much longer roll of papers relating 
to the same or « similar dispute, and Scavpant is able to give a collation of the London with the Berlin 
document. He appends a brief discussion of the case. Die Mibtliophylates und ihe Grammatews, in Archiv, 
Von, 14-84, 

[i hia Suristischer Papyruabericht (2, Sav,.8t., XLVI, 1926, 314), P. M. Meyer publishes the text of 
P. Beri. 11063, which ia a doournent of the same olnas as PST. 777, & record of entry among the ephebi. 
Indopendently HoT. Bens has- published, with i discussion of thia Specica of damuiment, which was 
evidently « well-established institution, a papyrus of the sume kind from the Michigan enllection. In a 
note at the end he refers to Meven’s text. Records of Entry among the Bpkebi,in Journal, x1 (1826), 245-7. 

A. E. HK. Boax has published © complete and interesting papyrus from tho Michigan collection 
(P. Mich. 645), dated in ap, 25, in which four priests take oath to perform the office of dqworndtAaees at 
Tebtunis, two of them for each ders. An Oath of the APESOSYAAKES at Tebtunis, in Baccolta Lumbrow, 
45-8. Reviewed by Witcken (Archie, vin, 02-3). 

_ A noteworthy Latin papyras, of interest both pilacographically and for its contents, has been published, 
with a facsimile, by H. A. Sawpuns. This is P. Mich, 1320 (bought in 1923), Jt is « judgement in 
« dispute about an inheritance. Soldiers of the Ala Vooontiorum, Ala Apriana, and Alu Xoitana and a 
centurion of the Legio mt Cyrenaica occur, A Latin Document Jrom Egypt, im Trans. Ain, Phil. Alst., LY 
(liad), 21-34. The publication is reviowed by Winoemy (Archie, vin, 13-4), and P.M. Meyer and EK. Levy 
Consider tist the parties were not Roman citizens; the law is Gracoo-Alexandrian and the-use of Lath 








alao but more directly throwing light on military matters, has bean edited by Hest, This very valuable 
document, bought by him in Egypt, is nothing less than a fraginent. of a pridianum of an auxiliary cohort 
stationed in Moesin. Hoxr thinks that the unit in question was the Cohars 1 Hispanorum veterans 
quingonaria equitate and that this was identical with the Cohors t Hispanorum equitata which waa. in 
Egypt during the latter part of the Ist century, It perhaps went to Lower Moesin in 40, may later have 
bean sent buck to Egypt at the time of the Jewiah revolt, and returned to Moesia when it wos over, It is 


latino deb Museo de Cairo: Ricevute per vettowngliawenti mititari, in Raecolta Lumbream, 319 24 

by Wickes (Archiv, vim, 99-100), it Limbrom, 319-284. Reviewed 
G, Viretit has published » papyrus at Cairo, sent him by Carovitna, which contains notes letters 

eunocerning charges ugainst an ei-strategus and othera. It throws light on the technique of register 
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There were at least 11 rolls of pérempe (cases proceeding), at least nine of dudh(opa) (cases settled), and at 
least eight of tferdo pe (onses reserved for ¢féracix). Att di istruttoria « corico di funsionarw doll Egitte 
romano, in Aaceolta Lumbroso, 23-8. Reviewed by WruckKEN (Archie, VIiL, UT), 

EL. BR. Vax Hoses and A. C. Jonssos publish « fragment from the Princeton collection (AM 6938), 
which, despite its incompleteness, is of unusual interest, as it provides evidence for the alfwin deewrionwm 
in Egypt, as alec for the classification of public duties into SovAevrieat Accrouppiat and Sqporceni wrqpeqia. 
The date is lost, but it cannot be before Severus's municipal organization of 202. The editors suggest that 
the document may be “» copy of the regulations devised for the assignment of the liturgies in the period 
of transition from the old to the new system.” They give « restoration which, though conjecturnl, seems 
likely to be right in the main lines. The subject appears to be the liability to liturgies of men of senatorial 
fortune whose names have not yet been included in the afdum. A facsimile is given. 4 Papyrus dealing 
with Satergies, in Journal, xiv (1926), 110-9, An abstract of o paper on this papyrus had previously Loeresta 
published in Proc, dm, PA, Ase, Lv (1024), moeccii. 

A. E. R. Boa publishea, from the long roll P. Mich. 622, previously described by him, abstracta of 
five alimentary contracta with a discussion of this type of document, dealing in particular with their 
relation to Demotic contracts (he refers to an unpublished Demotic contract, P, Mich. 624), The new 
evidence tends to confirm JUNKER's view. Alimentery Contracts from Tebtunis, in Journal, xm (1026), 
100-9. 

P. M. Meves has published, from the Berlin collection (P. Berl, 13993), a cvyyapnoe of ap. 120-1 
addresed to the Archidicastes and concerning u dispute aa to the paternity of a child. He provides the 
text with a commentary of the masterly kind which he has tanght us to expect from him. (ferichfsnote- 
ristle aletandriniscke Vergloinieurkwade dher Anapriche aua “loser Ehe” zwischen Griecken, in Auceotta 
Lumbros, 223-8. Roviewed by Wiuckey (Archiz, VoL, 05-6). 

H, Hesse publishes two Cairo papyri, mz. 1, an offer to lease an olive-yard, a duplicate of P.S.1. 33, 
which it helps to restore; 0, an extract, headed #e Anoypabiae ear’ dedpa, from o list of Ago He thinks 
that the 8th year mentioned is that of Nero, and that the phrase Agoypagile car’ dr8pa persisted till then. 
Deux papyrus grees du Muate du Caire, in Aegyptus, V1, 330-4. | 

Hi. B. Va» Horses and A.C. Jouxson publish, from the Garrett Collection, deposited in the Princeton 
University Library, a rather interesting lease of crown land, dated in a.p. 254. It has been made ap from 
11 fragments and is still not quite complete. There ore three lessnes, and the contract contains some 
unuenal provisions, The land was at Tanis. The text offers various problems and seems to require 
correction in several places. The editors add 4 translation and an elaborate commentary, A Lease of 
Cron Lond on Papyrus, in Proc, Am, Phil, Aas., Lvi (1025), 213-28. 

In the same number of these Proceedings (p. alli) is given an abstract of a paper by 5. WH. Wenen on 
two of the Princeton papyri, P. Princeton AM 8900, a petition like P, Ryl. 124-62, by a dypdases yoopryis 
to the érarritns Gukaerray of ap. 13 (the text is given), and AM 8928, « letter from Theano to ber brother 
(text given but no date assigned), Jieo Papyri from the Princeton Collection, 

WILCKES teviews WesTenaans's Castanet Dancers and Uno's appendix to it (see Journal, x1, 64) in 
Archie, Vu, 97-5. 

G. Zenerant publishes a rather interesting letter of the late 2nd century in which the writer urges his 
brother with great insistence to buy np and pit on the market all the peaches he can obtain. A tranala- 
tion and commentary are given; the editor points out that peaches became known to the Graeco-Roman 
world comparatively late, and that the trade in them must have been profitable. Jriqy oes Ammontos an 
Apion ther Prirsiche, in Aegyptus, vO (1926), 277-1. 

1 come now to the Byzantine period. P. Oxy. xvt has been reviewed by W. Scuunaut (Gnomon, 1, 
1926, 174-82; important; some goo! suggestions), K. Fa. W. Scamipr (.0.4., chaxxvn, 1925, 6-2 ; 
maty suggestions, both for reading and interpretation), V. Amaxoto-Rog (five. di fl, N.S, ty, 1024, 
01-9; important), and R. Henate (PA Woedk., xiv, 1925, 021-3). GHeninta Lettere cristiane haa been 
reviewed by Fn, Bruanet (PA. Wook, xuvt, 1026, 492-4), P. Comnart (Rev, f, gr, xexvul, 1924, 248-0), 
and N. Hoatwer~ (Bull. bill. et péd, du Musée Belge, srt, 1925, 18-19). 

I may refer bere to the publication of 3. Errnga's masterly P, Oslo, 1, which is noticed in detail in § 2 
above. 

A. Canpratst publishes, with an claborate commentary, a contract of a. 303 relating to tow, and 
collects all the papyrus references to this material. Contraite di somministrarione ai afoppa ia wn papiro 
inedito della raccolia Castelli, in Racoolta Lumbros, 77-92. Reviewed by WILOKEN (Arofae, vir, 100-1), 
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, To illustrate the word dgvkucnde W, L. Wearenwans his published a 4th cent. Columbia papyrus 
from Karania containing a certificate of work on the dykes in which this word, which he discusses at 
length, oveurs, Dike Corvés in Roman Egypt: tn the Meaning of A®YAISMOZ, in Aegyptus, vi (1925), 
121-9 Reviewed by WiLcKEy (Archie, Vit, 102-3), 

HH. 1. Rect publishes « petition of the Sth cent. (FP. Lond. Inv. 2217) addressed to Theodora, Bishop of 
Osyrhynchus, which illustrates the eplacopalis audientia, The episcopalis auctiontia tn Byzantine Egypt, in 
Bytantion, t (1994), 139-44. Reviewed by Witcken (Archie, vii, 101-2), 

G. F, Zenerent publishes from a wooden tablet at the Hermitage 4 palimpeest document, Apparently 
af’ the Sth cent, which seems to have been written as an exercise in the tise of the chancery hand. He 
quotes a parallel from a prtpyrus in hia collection, Greek Wooden Tiller af the Fifth Ceatury from the 
Hermitage (in Russian), in Bull, fost, Cowe, ovat, at fArch., 10 (1885), 17-80. P.Jeaxsrenr hos published 
4 private lutter of the 6th cent., interesting both linguistically and for ita contents, from a certain Scho- 
lnaticius to bis mother, Middle Greek Papyri: 1. Latter of Scholastionss to Ais Mother Phifoatorgia (in 
Russian), in Sourmal dee ruse. Ministeriams i. Volboruyfi, 1917, 287-08, [For a eynopeis of these two 
_ publications [ am indebted! to Mr. Mityk, ae I donot read Russian. The second was mentioned in my 
last bibliqgraphy, but I had not then seen it.] 

H. L Bets and W, E. Cacw have published, from P. Lond. 1881, ain interesting Greek-Ooptic glossary 
by the well-known Dioscorus of Aphrodite, They add an introduction, a translation of the Coptic, a 
detailed commentary, and « word-index, 4 Greek-Coptic Glossary, in Aegyptus, v1 (1925), 177-298. An 
elaborate review by W. Crdsenr (Gnomon, m, 1926, 654-64) deals generally with the literary equipment 
of Dicscorus and his period. Seu also below, & 9, 

G. Hovittaap republishes two inscriptions (on one atele) from Ombes included in Hanns Coptic and 
Greek Texts (Plates 1 and 2), giving a photographic facsimile of the verso ani discussing them in detail. 
The text on the recto records the clénning atu rebuilding of a Gnudrioe miro for the reception of 
travellers, that on the verso the building of an dsarripioy (qu. the same?) ele ofenou raw rire yopl éradw) 
aTtpianwro), Motes mur dent macriptions a” Omebos, in Helungen offerte d MW. Gwatceve Sctfumberger, 1934, 
BA — 100), 

A reference must be given to the maguificent publication by H. E, Winnoon, W. E. Crow and H. GQ. 
Evetys Watre of their long-expected wark on the monastery of Epiphanine at Thebes, exouvated for the 
Sew York Metropolitan Museum, Part 1 is a genoral description of the thonnastery and the finds there 
made ; in Part 1 are published the ostraca and papyri, which ate of cansiderable historical importance, 
The Greek tetts are naturally much fewer in oinber than the Coptic, and most of them full under $§ 1 
and 5 of this bibliography, but there are a few documents (G23). 623 is an inventory of church 
property, 624 an interesting letter illustrating the unsettled atite of Egypt at the period (dth-7th cent), 630 
af Art Eoyptian Bxhibition.) Part 1, The A rehasologioal Matericd by H. E. Winnook, The Literary Material 
by W. E. Caom. Part 1, Coptic Ostrava and Papyri by W..E. Cau, Gree Omics and Pupyri by H. G, 
Evanrs Wire New York, 1026. Purt1, pp, xxvi4376. 85 Fintes’ Part U, pp: xvi+375, 17 Plates. 
Indexes in each volume, 





teresting alike linguistically, for its bad Greak, historically, as it doscribas the writer's ill-trea trent ssa 
Persians, ani geogmaphically, since it proves that the hame dercaror (Fustét), which le her saad: ne 
go back to Roman times and refer, not, as hitherto supposed, to ‘Amr'a camp, but to the cantonnienta of 
Tr pa tuan garrison. Denkwiler ier griechischen Sprache Ayuptens, ia Hulk Avut Se de Russie, 1921, 
ira aati in proof: this text ia now soctsaible in PL Rows arg. (V (see below), where it is. 
ae meee has published pup interesting review of Caos and Reut's Wadi Serge (Bys, Z, xxv, 
An important event for tudents of tho Arab of and the Graeco-Arabie nee er ea a 
by A. Ghomwaxy of Vol, 3 of his edition of the Pete Arahiio pony Sree ae rasa AN 
troduction to these pupyri, second of an edition, with elaborate introduction and comtoenturies and 
mdmireble facsimiles, of the protocols, with which-Grommans Publishes also the Graeco-Arabie protocols 
of other collections. The volume is superbly produced and the editor's work shows wide erudition, tireless 
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Petionce, and great mastery of the material. Corpus Papyrorum Ratnert Archiducis euaereal Tormns 1, 
Pars 1-3. Vindobonaa, Burgverlag, F. Zollner, 1923, 1924, Teil 1, Allgemeiae AinftAreng in die ora- 
fyachen Papyri, pp. ix+108. 6 [lustrations in the text. Teil 2, Protobolle, pe ci+311, 1 Table and 
4 illustrations in the text. Teil 3, Plates (36), Reviewed by Wickes (Arcdip, vin, 103-4), 

A Coptic papyrus (Brit, Mus, Or, 8903) published by W. FE. Crem ealla for mention hore because of its 
historical interest. It ia an acknowlelgement by representatives of the trade guilds of Apollonopolis 
Magna of the reosipt of pepper, which they undertake to distribute and not to unload on to the poor. 
The Governor was ‘Abdallah, the indiction the &th, but the date cannot be precisely fined. A translation 
is given. The document well ilustrates the working of the pepper monopoly under the Araha, Aopterhe 
Hingte wud das Prefermonopol, in. Zeitechr. f. dig. Spr., ux (1920), 104-11. 

H. 1, Ben. publishes two official letters of the Arab period. The first is a very finely preserved papyrus 
bolonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, which contains a letter from Atias, no doubt 
the Duke of the Thebasid, to a Theban monastery respecting « failure to pay polltax during a recent 
revolt, [tis in the nature of a firman of protection and may date from a.p. 712. The editor discusses the 
historical and administrative problema which it raizes. A much reduced facsimile is given. The other 
letter is P. Lond. 1298,-which was published in Vol. rv of the London Catalogue but in an imperfect form, 
having Inst the right half, Most of the missing portion has recently boen acquired, and the whole text is 
now republished with introduction and commentary. Two Ojfcwl Letters of the drab Period, in Journal, 
xi (1920), 265-81. 

As this goes to press I have received Part tv of P. Ross-Georg., edited by P. Jemxarent. It contains 
the Aphrodito papyri from the Kurrah archive bolonging to the Lichacoy collection and is particularly 
valuable because several of these are the missing halves of fragmenta m P. Lond. iv. No. 6 in par- 
ticular (joining P, Lond. 1291) isa document of really great historical importance. The editorial work ia 
of the first quality, The papyrus referred to above ia republished in an appendix. Papyri Ruariacher wn 
Georgicher Summivugen, iv. Die Aome-Aphrodito-Papyn der Sammlung Lachatoe, Tiflia, Universitite- 
lithographie, 1927, Pp. vili¢ 130, 3 Plates, 


4. Pourrioat History, Brookarat, Apwtxternation, Torocnariy, Comonoioit. 


General, T know only from a prospectus a history of Egypt from prehistoric times to tho present day 
by F.Scavaant. Von der Fligelsonne mm Hellmond. Leipaig, Hinrichs, 1926, 65 [lustrations (40 Plates) 
and 2 mapa, Alk, 12. 

A brief reference should perhaps be made to an article by P. CLocHE, Lea capports dea (frees avec 
P Egypte de ta conqudte do Cambyae, 25, & cella d' Alexandre, 837 (Rev. dt. anc., xxvii, 1925, 230-8), which is 
4 critical examination of Mallet’s work under this tithe 

W. Scnvn sketches in kn interesting article the history of Egypt from 404 me. to the reconquest by 
Persia, dealing also with the econtmic and aesthetic sides of the national life. He differs from Euan in hia 
eatimate of the power of Egypt, which be rates much higher. The chief cause of the collapse of the revived 
empire he holds to be the failure of the Egyptian kings to incarpornte organically into the structure of the 
state the Greek mercenary army. They did however prepare the way for the Hellenization of Egypt. Zur 
Vorgeachichte dar Ptolemderrviches, in Atio, rx (1926), 270-302. 

Scounant’s dgypten has been reviewed, along with his JeArtawend, by W. Orro (Pht, Woek., x1v, 
1026, 325-81; laudatory but regrets failure to present “die grossen Entwicklongslinien und -tendenzen" ; 
points out some historical blunders). 

P, Suoney reviews the joint volume The Melfenistic Age (see Journal, x1, 07) in Clasa. PAU, xx, 192%, 
350-1). 

A very important volume, received Just in time for mention bere, has been published by P. Jovaver, 
lt isa volume in H. Bran’ sories L'¥rolfution de Chimeanitd and deals with the effects of the Macedonian 
conqueat of the Persian Empire and the Hellenization of the East, Though I have not yet had time 
to study it in detail, it is clear that Jovacver has here rendered a great service to historical) science. 
The volume, to which H. Bens contributes o preface, contains a bibliography, n ible of dynasties, 
and au index, L'/mpdrialisme mocddowien ef Chellénisation de POrvent. Paria, La Renaissance da Livre, 
Pp. xiv +495, 7 Plates, 4 maps. 

Reference must be made here to tho appearance of Vol. 1v, Part 1of the second edition of K. J. Benoon's 
Grizokischa Geachichte, under the sub-title Die griechische Weltherreciaft (Berlin and Leipaig, Walter do 
Gruyter, 1025. Pp. xiii +784). 
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W. Orro, in an article dealing with Stoney Sarra’s volume of Babylonian historical texta, brings out. 


the historical importance of the new matter. He discusses the date of the murder of Alexander IT and the 


beginning of Selencuw’s regnal years. ‘The now rosterial allows, he considers, an argumentum #2 xilentio 





not permissible in the case of Diodorux, fhe Bedeutung der con Sidney Swith, Babylonian hi 
veriifentiichten DNedochenchromk, in Steber, Boy, Ak. Wiss, 1928, 7 Nov. | 

J..G. Mraxx has brought out a third edition of his history of Roman Egypt, fully revised and largely 
rewritten to incorporate the new material. The old edition of this invaluable work, though still indis- 
pensable to students, waa out of date, and the now edition, which shows the same combination of thorough- 
bess and compression as the old, is most welcome A ffistory of Eqypt under Roman Rule, (Vol. ¥ of A 
Mistory of Egypt.) London, Methuen, 1924, Pp, xxiii4+331, Many illustrations, Reviewed by H. 1. Benn 
(fournal, x11, 1028, 317-8). 

4. Voor has contributed to the series Beidefie oom “ Alten Orient,” edited hy Scmonant, a vary internat- 
ing account of the development of Roman policy as ihestrated by the coins of Alexandria, which reflect 
all the various tendencies, Jfiimische Polinh in Agypten, (Bethefte, Heft 2) Leipeig, Hinricha, 1924, 
Pp, 39, 4 Plates. Reviewed by E, Hon (Gnomon, 1, 1925, 346; unfavourable: the volume faila to do 
justion to “der populiire Zweek" of the series) and W. Koxent, (Mul, Woek., xiv, 1925, 990-7}, Vour's 
Die alerondriniechen Minsen: Grndlegung einer alexandrinishen Auisergeschichte (1 Bd,: Text, 1m Bd, : 
Miinzverseichnis, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer. Pp, 1+834 6 plates+iv+185 pp, Mk. 32) is reviewed by 
ScHonant (Pial. Wook, xiv, 1925, 16-17 ; Favourable), A. Bans (Mwetam. #., NF, xvii, 1924, 100-14; 
unfavourable), E. Brmocta (Mull. Sec. Areh. od’ Aler,, No. #1, 1025, 191-4), and H. M[arrisanr] (Vumiem. 
Chron, Sth &, rv, 1924, 117-201, | 

L. Wencex, ina speech on his inauguration as rector of Munich University, 29 Nov, 1024, aketches 
the principles of Roman administration and the importance of the executive. In form the constitution was 
a democracy, but the power of the magistracy prevented the more extreme forms of democracy, preserving 
the aristocratic eloment. He speaks in conelnsion of Rome's failure to solve the social problem, There are 
some references to the evidence of paprri, Vou der Staadalinat der Ramer. Mitnchener Caiversttitrnden, 
Heft 1, Miinchen, Max Hueber, 1925, Pp. 40. 


MARTIN’: paper La fiacalitd romaine, referred to below in £5, is a brillant sketch of Roman financial 


ee A. VAN Groxtnces discysses the relation of Egypt to the Roman Empire, concluding that #t a 
definitely annexed to the dominions of the popula Romanus and waa nota personal possession of the 
princeps. The difference between it and the other }rovinces, in the fret that it was governed only by men 
of equestrian mnk, was one of administrative practice, not of principle, ZL’ Zoynte ce Emre, in Aegyptus, 





the eweeping changes of Tioeletian, there was at that time no sense of any radical breale with tradition ; 
Diocletian was but completing and rendering explicit tendetcies present from the | | 
principate, dlterticmsitisemechos? une Spittuntibe, in Hist, Z., CELI, 173-47. 

Politieal Aistory and position of nationalities V. Eunexpers contributes to the series Bethafte stom 
“Alten Orient” (Heft 7) a atudy of Alexander's policy with regard to Egypt. Alexander und A gypten. 
Leipaig, Hinrichs, 1926. Pp. 59, Mi 9 Reviewed by J, G. M[ttwe] (J.8., xvi, 1826, 282-3 ; favour. 
able bat thinks Egeewnrna over-omphasizes “spiritual rather than matorial explanations of facts") 
F. Jacosy (Gnomon, 1, 1926, 619-63 > favourable), 

D, Comes collects the evidence of ancient authorities for Alexander's visit to t : Amm«a 
concluding thas Callicrates, the oldest, invented the story that Alexander was heains: ake es ae 
son-of the god, and that the legend grow anu developed out of this. Annotations: ad auctores e¢ pe yt 
en et i Alesandro Magno Ammonis Oracudum Coniliante, in Meuemoeyne tae (1926), 83-6, 

E. Koaxmwaxy has published a stady af the policy of Ptolemy 1 with relation to Alexander's 
Fea hnetnngepolitil,” ie. his attompt at a fusion of Grosk and Oriental ulement Ptolemy, he cun- 
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a. monograph by A. Purmte entitled Der Mitregent dee Keniga Prolemaice Lf. Philadelphos (Dorpat, 
C. Mattiesen, 1924. Pp. 43), in which he maintains that “Ptolemy the son ” (commandant of Miletas and 
Ephesus) was the aon of Lysimachus king of Thrace and Arsinoe [I and that the co-regent with Ptolemy IT 
was the Inter Ptolemy IIT, is known to me only from reviews by E. Krmsauixa (0. Lit.-Z., 1926, 2065) and 
H. Benve (PAd, Woek., xiv, 1025, 634-7}, 

W. Sracve, in an article on the so-called “Tépferorakel,” concludes that the text ia oa translation from 
the Egyptian, cepapeds being a rendering of Ad or nip, which=Tupfer and were epithets of Chnum. 
Perhaps the prophet was the aucred ram, The text dites from the time of Ptolemy [1] and was the work 
of an Egyptian priest, who sought in this way to reconcile his countrymen to Greek rule, Zum Tepfer- 
orale!, in Maccolta Lumbroso, 273-81. 

W. Spiaeteene publishes a monograph on the new trilingual decree in honour of Ptolemy IV (see 
Journai, Xt, 07, where the reference, Un nouveau décret trilingue ptolémaigus, in C- fl Ac. Enscr., 1023, 
876-83, was accidentally omitted), which hay now been published separately by Gavrmmer and Boras 
(Cairo, 1925; not accessible to me). He gives a new rendering and valuable notes. Bettrage eur £rElirung 
des newen dretaprachigen Priesterdakretes su Ehren des Ptolemaios Philopator, in Stegaber, Bay. Ak. Wiss, 
1925, 4. Abh. Pp. 30. At the moment of going to press 1 have received from him « further study, Bine 
fieue Urkwide zu dor Sieqesfeier dex Ptolemains 1V und die Frage der iigyptischen Priestersynoden, von 
W. Srieceueesa und W. Orro (Stzguter, Bay, A Wiss, 1926, 2 Abh, Pp. 40, 1 Plate), in which he 
publishes a Demotic papyrus found in 1906-1907 at Elephantine in the excavations of the Berlin Museum, 
relating to the departure of a priest to the festival in honour of Philopator’s victory. It appears from this 
that the festival wma at Aleqandria. SPIRGELBERG Pat, publishes two Demotie ostraca at Strasaborg, and 
Oro adda an article on the priestly synods of Ptolemaic times. 

WILCKES, it un article on the alleged coup d'état of Octavian, in which be uses the evidence of Chreat. 
462, decides that there was no coup a’éia¢ and no contradiction between the Monumentum Ancyranum 
and Augustus's autobiography, The triumvirate legally expired not in 23 but in 22 When in 42 Antony 
was deposed Octavian considered his triumvirate at an end but accepted a “ Notstandskommando” (un- 
limited in time) and combined with it the triumviral power. Der angedliche Staatestreich Octaviana im 
Jahre 32 v, Chr. in Stagaber. Prowse. Al, Wise, 1925, 3, 68-87. 

F. Heonenaem haa published a useful book on the foreign element in the Ptolemaic dominions. He 
discusses with great-scuteness such problems as the nature of the Epigone, the [pear rye dreyorqe, and 
the meaning of the term dyd#ypor as appliod to them, analyses the statistics of foreigners in Egypt, and 
gives a valuable prosopography. Die axnwartige Bevddkeruay im Ptolemderreich. (lio, xviit. Beiheft, NP. 
y. Beibeft.) Leipzig, Dieterich, 1995. Pp. vi+109. Reviewed by A. Wrapmmany (Theol. Lit.-Z., T1, 1926, 
77-8), Eu. Guven (Hist, #., cUXEIT, 1925, 345-6), W. Orro (Or. £it.-2, 1926, 633-5), EF Bickeruaxn 
(Gnomon, 11, 1026, 008-12; important), and (in this numberof the Journal) H, 1. Bert 

At the moment of going to press I have received from W. ScuuBant what is clearly a valuable mono- 
graph on the Greeks in Egypt. [tis Heft 10 of the Asttefte cum “ After Orient” and bears the tithe Jie 
Griechen in Agypten. Leipzig, Hinrich, 1927. Pp. 54, 2 Plates, B.A. van Growryaey in his inaugural 
lecture as Privat-Docent in Greek papyrology at Groningen, 13 Oct, 10925, treats the same subject, giving 
an intereating sketch of Helleniam in Egypt, in which he shows how impossible it really was for 
Helleniam to penetrate the Egyptian populace. Neither Islam nor Christianity was the true slayer 
of Hellenism, but rather the Egyptian himself, Islam could conquer Egypt because it was of the Orient, 
but Hellenism belonged to the Occident. Aellenisme op Vreemden Bodem. Groningen, P. Noordhoff, 1926. 
Pp. 21. Reviewed by H. Blouxewrniy] (Tijdeohr. #. Gesoh,, xut, 1026, 84), W. L. Wasrerians doals with 
oné aapect of the same theme in an interesting and readable account of the activities of the Greeks under 
the early Ptolemies, with special but not exclusive reference to the Zeno papyri. The Greek Exploitation 
of Egypt, in Pol. Science Quarterly, xt (1925), 517-39. Reference may also be made to a review by 
W. Orro (Pail. Wook., xuvt, 1926, 30-46) of J, Jérasen's Hellenen wnd Harbaren (Leipzig, 1923), which, 
ase=“ Greek by culture” 

For the Persians of the Epigone see Tairs review af vor Woxse's Agylieaen, referred to below, § 6. 

Fucns's Die Juden Acgyptens (see Journal, x1, 09), of which a synopsis is given by PREMERSTEIN in 
the Jahrb, Pail. Fak. in Marburg, 1923, 209-11, is reviewed by Scounant (Or. L1t.-2., xxvitt, 1925, 876-3; 
laudatory) and F. Panuxs (Rev, é. jwives, xxix, 1924, 220-1}; Perere’s Jews in Egypt by M. Loup (Or, 
Lit-Z,, xxvii, 10925, 78), H. 1. Beut has contributed to the Bethefte cum “Alten Orient” ( Heft 9) a 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x11, 4 
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monograph entitled Juden und Gricshen im rimischen Alevandreia (Leipeig, Hinrichs, 1926, Pp. 52. 
2 Plates, 1 illustration in the text), in which he sketches historically the relations hetween the Jewish 
curnmunity of Alexandria and the Greeks, Though primarily concerned with the Roman period, the 
volume deals also with the fortunes of the Alexandrian Jews in Ptolemaic and Byzantine times, and dis- 
cusses the organization and legal position of the community, Thore is a select bibliography'. Reviewed 
by A. Nerrr Mopoxwa (GH in Alessandria, in Bilychois, xxvin, 1026, 322-3) and A. CALDERINt 
\degyptus, VII, 1026, 330-7) M. Exexus, in an article on the relations between Alexandria and the Julio- 
Clandian Caesars, deals specially with the Imperial policy towards the Jews, the root idea of which waa, 
he holds, to widen or at least purpetuate the gulf between them and the Greeks, on the principle Divide. 
timpera, Alemandrié en de Keicers wit het Julisch-Claudische huis, in Tijeechr. v, Geach, x11 (1926), 113-36. 
For the position af the Jows see also the article of Exorrs montioned under Administration below. | 
As mentioned in § 3 above, many of the items to be recorded in connexion with the volume Jews aad 
Christions fall properly in the present section, The following refer particularly to the letter of Claudius : 
The theory of 8, Rervacn, that there is a reference in the section on the Jews to Christian propaganda, 
mentioned in my lust bibliography, was developed in a paper read to the Socidtd Ernest Renan, 27 Dec. 
1924, and published under the title La prenuére ollumon aw christioniome done PAistoire; mr wn passage 
énigmatique d'une lettre de Claude, in few. Hist. Htal., xc, 1924, 108-22. In this paper Remach doubtfull 
identifies the Babylon of I Peter v.13 with the Egyptian Babylon. Fm Comost bronght some reinforce- 
ment to Reracn’s view by citing the parallel phrase in Acta xxiv, 6, and suggested that the writer of the 
letter knew of the accusation brought by Jewish conservatives against innovators of being “« plagus to 
the whole world.” Christianity may have spread to Alexandria already; hence Claudius forbids the intro- 
duction of Jewa from outside, fa lettre de Claude aus Alexandrina at lea Actes des Apitres, in Reo, Hist, 
Ret, ner (1925), 3-6. In a later note Rersacn calls attention to the fact that De Sawcria had anticipated 
his idea [sea the review in Are. Ful, Class. montionad in Journel, x1, 85), He refers to a note by Batirrot 
in Lae Vie Catholique (3 Jan. 1925). Hnoore la lettre de Oluude, in Rew. Archéol. ¥ 8, xx1 (1925), 171-2, 
In a still later note he calls attention to Cumost’s article. Encore (a lettre de Clawide, iid, 317. Du 
Sawcvis also calls sttention to Ccmoxt's article, accepting his view, in Riv. di Fil,, N.S. 19 (1926), 128. 
In an earlier note in the same periodical (N.S. mt, 1925, 245-6, f Giedei « le FJaziont dei ludi) he had 
noticed the emendation ér(ékoewalex for émermaipex (which I accepted, Journal, x1, 05"), snying that it 
docs not alter his view of the sense, which he fortifies by a reference to Malalas ‘The view of De Sascria. 
is favoured by L. Tornennr (Sewole Cattolica, Lim, 1925, 20), and P. Plenrens |!) (Mev, d'Aiat. ecol., 1925, 
703). P, Scumtenen, on the other hand, deciaively rejecta the Reinach-De Sanctis theory (ewe Zurcher 
Zeitung, 4 Apr. 1925, morning, Kaiser Claucina iiher das Chriatentum im Jahre $17), Ta REtvacn, in a 
valuable discussion of the letter entitled Lempereur Claude et lea Suifs daprés un nowreaw document, in 
fev. é. juives, LExix (1924), 113-44, rejects 8, Rurwacu’s view, and accepta WILCEEN's date for the Acta 
feidori, He accepts the genuineness of Claudius‘ letter in Josephus In the main, but rejects the clause 
about the fry wolmeia a4 an interpolation. He js decidedly against the Jewish citizenahip. Tha following 
articles deal with the Claudins letter more generally ; M. Exaens, Der Brief des Kaisera Qleudius an dic 
Aferandriner (Pap. Lond, 1912), in Klio, xx (1925), 168-78 (holds that Alexandria had a senate, abolished 
by Augustus, and that Claudins’s attitude changed between the writing of the letter in Josephus, which 
is genuine, and the writing of the London jetter. He was Weak and wanting in Independence, In an 
appendix EXGEns rejects Lagueun's theory as to the section relating to the Jews [see above, § 3]); 
H. Winiatce, Zum Brief des Kaisers Claudiue an dis Alerandriner, in Hermes, x (1925), 489-9 (1, Die 
Jiidiachen Gasandtechaften, thinks the Jews sont fro embassies, representing two opposing parties, [This 
removes the difficulty of the passage, and seems to te correct; see Orro's review mentioned in 5 3] 
2. Die Genrndtechaft der Alexandriner. Thove were 12 ambassadors, Tib. Claudius Archibins being men- 
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tioned in f. 19, where ‘Apyi(Bios ia to be supplied before ‘Aroha, [This had already heen suggested to 


me privately by KrOurk and is certainly right.]); A. Cawmnos, The Letter of Claudius to the Alerandri 
in Cas. Quart, xx (1926), 45 (notes on several Pointe, quoting some interesting parallels from othe 
“ovidently supervised the drafting of his letters and edicts.” Thinks the letter * passed through a Eatin 
sudo); A. DALES, Les Juifs d'Alezandrio of  Empereur Claude d'aprie une découverte récente, in Htucles 
(Paria), chet (1925), 693-701 (an interesting account of the letter but adding nothing fresh); A. Naprt 





' On p. 16, last tine but one, * Avidius” is a tolsprint for Avilling." 
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Movoxa, A proposito del P. Lond. 1912 78-104, in Aegyptus, vit (1920), 41-8 (on Lagveun’s theories, 
which he decisively rejects; takes note also of WiuLetcn’s article); H. Stcant Jowes, Clawaive awd the 
Jewinh Question af Alexandria, in /28., xv1 (1926), 17-36 (an interesting exammation of the letter with 
special reference to the Jews, with many acute observations}. Finally, M. Rosrovtzerr publishes an 
article on the statue of the Pax Augusta Claudiana which Claudius, after first refusing as gopricerepor, 
ordered to be set up at Rome, making the interesting suggestion that the Pax Augusta was here repre- 
sented with the attributes of Nemesis as 4 side-blow at the Jews, and that this was why Claudius accepted 
it only for Rome, where ita offensive suggestion would be less obvious, In a plate he illustrates some coins 
and an Alezandrian atatuctte of Nemesis, which give some support to his theory. In an appendix he 
discusses the identity of the Barbillos mentioned in the letter, whom he identifies, no doubt rightly, with 
the prefect Balbillus [seo also below, under Hiegrapiy|, and also of two others of the ambassadors. Par 
Auwewate Clandiana, in Journal, xm (1926), 24-4. 

M. P, Caanteeworth, referring tater alia to P. Lond. 1912, discusses Claudius's attitude towards the 
cult of the living Emperor, to which he thinks there was a marked tendency during his reign. He attri- 
butes it not so much to “the deliberate policy of Claudius” as to “the act of his counsellors.” Claudius 
was “very susceptible to the influence of stronger willa” Jews Noster Caesar, in Class. Hep. xxxrz (1925), 
114-14. 

A. Nerrt Mopowa, in a well-documented and elaborate article, discusses the whole question of the 
so-called “pagan Acta of the Martyrs” or Aletandrian patriotic literature, coming to a conclusion very 
similar to that of von Prawnasters. Protocolli giudinarl o romenso storico? (/ cori oetts “atti del martiri 
pagani o alewendrini™), in Raceolta Lumbroso, 407-38. Reviewed by G. Ammon (PAu, Woed., xLvI, 1926, 
f1-3). Prewnnerety’s work is reviewed by P. Pieermns] {Anmal. foll,, xniu, 1925, 143), 

I must refer here to K. Stape’s Der Polititer Dioblehan dealt with in § 2 above. 

K. Hots hes published a very valuable discussion of the Meletian documenta included in Jews and 
Christians in Eoypt, making many good suggestions. He holds, probably with truth, that Heraiscus was 
a Meletian Bishop of Alexandria, He rejects the Athanasian authorship of the last letter. He stresses the 
importance for the history of monasticism of these documents, which help to fix the date of Pachomiua's 
rule, which apparently the Meletians followed, for it is unlikely that he followed theirs. [ic Bedeutung der 
neuverdfentichten mefitionschon Urtunden fir die Xirchengeschichte, in Stegaber, Preves. Ad, 1925, 1, 18-31. 

NH. Bayes has published a masterly sketch of the relations between Alexandria and Constantinople 
in ecclesiastical politics, which was originally given aa a lecture for the Egypt Exploration Society, 
Alexandria and Constantinople: A Study in Ecclesiastical Diplomacy, in Journal, xm (1026), 1456. 

Administration. P. Cortomr has published what seems to be an important volume on the chancery and 
diplomacy of the Lagids. | have unfortunately been unable to see this work. Heoterches sur la chancellerie 
et a diplomatique des Lagides (Publications de ta facultd des lettres de ? Univeraité de Strasbourg, fuse. 29). 
Paris, Lea Belles Lettres, 1026. Pp. viii-+245. Referred to in Archip, vit, 103, Reviewed by A. Carngnryy) 
(Aegyptus, Vil, 1926, 333-4) and E. Bicknemass (Pai. Woed., xuvi, 1920, 1241-6; important). 

Witckes has published a study of P. Edgar 67, 65 (=P. Zenon 59036, 50037), in which he discusses 
the question of the trierarchy in the Ptolemaic Empire. Ho differa from Epoar in thinking that Xan 
thippus was aman of Halicarnasaus; it was a Halicarnassian trierarchy. (EDGAR in his re-edition of the 
papyri is rather inclined to accept thie view.) Halicarnassus was required in fact to provide a ship or 
ships for the Ptolemaic fleet. Lf, then, we place the Battle of Cos in 26) or 240, a5 now seema probable, its 
affects cannot have been so disastrous to the Ptolemaic Empire as generally sapposed. Zur Trierarohie tm 
fLagidenrech, in AMaecolta Lvembroap, 93-0. 

D, Comex, by a happy collocation of two passages of Diodorus and Arrinn, explains of fo rifeor as 
drdpayot, Le. “milites qui aut yulnerati aut invalidi pugnas non obibant, sed levia munia exsequebantur,” 
Annotations ad Awctores ef popyroa nonnullas. M1. of t£o rafear, in Mnemosyne, wiv (1926), 82-3, 

M. Exqena studies the term woAfrevpa, concluding that “woArrtpera liberan sunt civitates, sive 
Graecorum sive allarum gentium, in territorio cuiuadam urbis cum aliia meolis collocatae” Alexander 
in fact, when founding Alexandria, made two civitatea (perhaps more, since the Phrygiine appear to have 
had a soAirevpa), each with its own laws and autonomy. Hence the Jews were really ‘Akefardpeis, though 
not roAtra: of the Greek ritc. DOAITEYMA, in Mnemosyne, N.8., trv (1026), 14-81. 

An important inscription, which, according to Witamowrrz-Morttesporrr, contains a daypaypn 
of Ptolemy If or II] regulating the constitution of Cyrene, has been published by 5. Ferri. Alewne 
tscrizioni di Cirene, in Abhandlungen d. Abed. d. Wiss. zu Berlin, 1025 (publ. 1026), no, 5, 3 if. 
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Letter Isvii from Loweroso to Erecota discusses the office of fiéarpos (Hull Soe. Arch. d’Alex., 
No. 21, 24), : 

BA. ey Grostncex has published « thorough and conscientious study of the gymnasiarch in the 
Egyptian metropoleis, There are many uncertainties about this office, numerous though the refi noes 
to it are in the papyri, and many must at present be left unsolved, but van Groningen's work marks a 
real advance in the discussion of the subject, Le gymnasiargue dex oer de (Egypte romaine, 
Groningue, Noordhoff, 1924. Pp. vili+164. Reviewed by J. G. Miruye] (/.4.8., xvi, 1926, 132; im- 
portant), P. Jovaunyr (ev, é. anc, XXVH, 1925, 261-3), M. Homann (Her. balge de pail, rv, 1925, 743-8), 
and H. 1. Bens (Journal, x1, 1925, 118-19; Class. fer., EXXIX, 1925, 211). 

5S, DE Rrcet discusses the inscription at Alexandrin, DroAtuaioe erparyyoe sddews, published in 1803 by 
Borri, who gave the provenance as Alexandria but spoke of it as showing that Ptolemais had a atrateg us, 
There has been much controversy as to how this evidence should be treated. De Ricet haa now found in 
the note-books of the American Wilbour a copy of the inscription in which it is recorded that in May 1887 
it was at Monshiyeh (Ptolemais), which settles the question. He notes that the year sign occurs at the 
end. It probably therefore belongs to the reign of Augustus or one of the later Ptolemies. £e Stratige 
d'Alerandrie et le Stratige de Ptolémats, in Raccolta fumbroso, 200-301, 

fr letter laxi to Bueceta, Lumnnoso illustrates the practice of exhibiting laws and decrees for public 
inspection {in Bull, Soe. Arch, d’Alew., No, 21, 38). For von Worsa's Urkundenweaen, see below, & 6, as 
also for Naner's articles on erdpa and yépayya. 

In a discussion of the edict of Hadrian published by Jouguer in er. ét. or, 3axm, V. Mantis 
suggests some new readings in IL 15-20 of copy A, as a result of which the two texts agree, He holda 
that ey deiavoiows eoraSoAdas means merely that cultivators were allowed to pay in muccessive instalments 
over several years. The concession only affected the current year. ZL’ Eulis d' Hadrien de fan 196 en faveur 
des cultivateurs dgyptiens, in Raccolta Lembroso, 260—4, 

In his article Dik: Corres in Roman Egypt referred to above, $3, W. L. WESTERMANN discusses the 
corvée for the maintenance of the dykes, giving & useful account of the technique of irrigation. 

G. Roum.anp's Administration civize has boon reviewed by 8. Rlaracn] (Mev, dred, xvint, 1922, 355), 

A. STEEN, in an article on the Praefecti Practorio, deals incidentally (p. 100 £) with papyrus evidence. 
Stellverireter der Praefecti Prastorio, in Hermes, 1x (1925), 64-103, 

G, Rovrtarn ih an article on the title decurion attributed to Theodore, Duke of the Thebaid, iano doubt 
right in explaining it as a Bysantine court title; the decurion waa, ahe says, probably the head of ten 
silentiarii. De Vattribution du titre de décurion au due de Thébatde Théodore, in Bycantion, 1 (1925), 
141-8. 

Biography. G. Leresvee brings further evidence that the Doragimre of the Abou Simbel inseription, 
commaniing the foreign (mainly Greek) detachments of Paammaotichus, was a genoral of Pasrometichus II, 
not L He ulso suggests that the Ahmisa who had the “beau nom” of Neferibré-neakht was the Amasis of 
the Abou Simbel inscription, Horanpre, in Aull, Soe. Arci. @ Alex No, 21, 48-57. 

B, A. vas Growstsgen, in an interesting but necessarily (since the materials are very scanty) largely 
conjectural article, discusses the career of Cleomencs of Naucratia, He takes, on the whole, & favourable 
view of Cleomenes, rather more favourable indeed than the evidence justifies, He deals with Arrinn'a 
quotation from Alexander's letter, Touking a nat very convincing attempt to explain away the evidence 
against Cleomeues, ‘But the:letter ia certainly extraordinary, (The meaning may very likely have been, 
a8 GaowisceEn alec suggests: If you see to the shrines and the Heros of Hephaestion rightly, I will over- 
look any previous neglect (of religious duties) and even any future neglect [of this kind]) De Cloomene 
Navcratita, in Mnemonyne, 1.11 (1825), 10] 20, - 

D, Comex haa begun to publish « detailed study of Demetrius Phalereus, in which hashes to den! 
with (i) bis work at Athons, (ii) his measures ut Alexandria, (tii) his connexion with the tiseate The firet 
of Demetrius, bringing out the way in which he translated into practice the sliuioat wetusisdes Ge are 
Peripatetic School, Die Demetriia Phatleren, in Miemotyne, NS. uty (1998), 88-98. princi ol : 

A reference may be thade to a6 article by W. Koca on the curly princesses of the Ptolemaic dynasty 
po by their coins. Die ersten Ptolemderinnen nach ihven Minzen, in 2. f. Num., xxxrv (1994), 

W.. SPIEGELBERG raises the question why Cleopatra choas to din by the hite of a enol ieee 
thatit was for cult reasons: “Dieser Schlangentod stellte Agypten und der ganzen Welt noch einmal die 
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ittlichkeit des ligyptischen Kinigtums ergreifend und gross vor Augen." He aupporta his explanation 
by citations from Josephus and Herodotus. Stageher. Bay. Ak Wiss, 1925, 2. Abh., Agyptotogiache Mit- 
teilungen. Miinchen. Pp, 35. 4 Plates. 1. Weahalh withlts Kleopatra den Tod durch Schlangenbies? 

In an appendix to his edition of two Graux papyri (eee § 3 above) H. Hewwz discusses, @ propos of an 
article by Cumowy, the question whether the prefect Balbillus was the same as the astrologer Barbillus. 
He leaves tt open, but the identity may now be regarded as very probable; sea Rosroyrzurr’s article on 
the Pax Auguatea Claudiana referred to above, Ze pedfer Ti. Clawdius Balbilius ef Pastrologue Bulhilles, in 
Bull, Inst, Fr. f Arch, Or, xx1 (1023), 211-14. 

In the first of what is apparently to be a series of articles, L. Castranener deals with the prefect 
Jduncinus, As regards date, he suggesta 211-214 a8 the likeliest term. He further discusses the question 
of his identity with Juncinus, governor of Sardinia, deciding against it. Finally, he suggests  Flavins* 
as a not unlikely prasnomen, Per f amministrazione ¢ fa storm deff Egitta Komano: L | Flaviwe)] Boebina 
Aurelius Iuncinus Pracfectus Aegypti, in degypius, vir (1926), 262-4. 

EL B. Goonesaven, in an interesting article, maintains that Philo was not, as usually thought, a mere 
scholarly recluse unused to public affairs till bis famous embassy to Gains, He translates 0 passage from 
the Je Spee, Legy., which he holds (surely with justice) to refer to earlier political activities, not to the 
embassy. Pvalo and Public Life, in Journal, x1 (1026), 77-9. 

Broee's 2’ Empereur Julien (see Journal, x1, 08) haa been much reviewed: by C. Cesar (Holl, Fil, €7. 
Exx1, 1f24, 203-4), W. Koon (Afwerwm, Leiden, xxxii, 1924-5, 254-0), P. Sooner (Class. PAL, Ex, 1925, 
161-2), G. Ammon (Pfail, Wook., avi, 1926, 325-0), A. Porcn (fer, &t. gr. X2xvil, 1924, 462), G. Raper 
(Aer, dt. ane, Exvil, 1925, 60-71), H. D[eueH ave) (Anal. Boll, xurv, 1926, 167), E Hows, (2. £et.-2., N.F., 
mt, 1926, 427-8), and J, Hoax (Aer. delye do phil., rv, 1825, 443-8), 

S. Gasecex calla attention to the possibility that in P. Lond. 1920 we have an autograph letter of 
St. Athanasius, An Awograph of St. Atiaacsina the Great, in The Christian Saat, v (1924), 185-6. 
Reference may here be made to H. 1. Betn’s sketch of the career of St. Athanasius mentioned in § 2 
above. 

A. WAtks discusses the correspondents of Paphoutins in Jews and Christians in Egypt, translating 
all the letters. He weighs the arguments for and against, the Athanasian authorship of 1929, laaving 
the question undecided but with ao tendency to incline to the negative aide. Paphnutius he identifies 
with Paphnutinua Cephalas. Lea correspoudunta de Pabbd Paphnuce, in Mev, of. Quest, Mist, Lin (1925), 
110-18, 

G. Foriant discusses the biography in Arab sources of Johannes Philoponus, which he thinks a purely 
literary deduction from the chronological notice that he lived till the entry of ‘Amr into Egypt. Giovanni 
il Filopono ¢ 0 incenciio della biblioteca dy ripervaaaes in Bull. Soe Arch. d' Alex, No, 21, 58-77. 

Tepograpéy. In Aegyptus, V (1924), 356-7, is given s summary of a communication by A. CanpEnnnt 
read by Carovinta at the Cairo Geographica) Congress mi 1925 entitled Per waa raceolta ¢ une studio 
integrale delle toponomastion del? Loitte greco-romane (a motion on the subject was unanimously approved), 
of one by Capovinta (p. 356), J dati geografiel net papirt della aocietd italiana, and of another by Can- 
pERINL, ff nome Lgitto, nei documents fools dell et greca # romana, 

B. A. vas Groningen discusses Alexander's motives in choosing the site of Alexandria. They wore, 
he thinks, not quite those read into the foundation by scholars knowing the later history. Alexander was 
struck by the resemblance of the site to that of Tyre, whose place he intended Alexandria to take, Had 
he lived, coming to think of Persia rather than Greece as the centre of his Empire, he would very likely 
have revived Tyre. Alexandria owed its success to the failure of its founder's further projecta, propos 
dela fondation d' Aferondris, in Haceolta Lombross, 200-11. E. Baecota emphasizes and accounts for the 
disappearance of ancient Alexandria, collecting evidence for the pillaging of the site in ancient and modern 
times. At the end he mentions that he ia gathering materiala for an inventory of Alexandrian monuments 
taken to the collections of Europe and America; he intends to collect in a special section of the Alexandrian 
Museum as many photographs and casts as possible, “Etiam periers ruinae?" in Raecolta Lembroao, 1-11, 
Losaroso, in letter 72 to Winckes (Archie, Vil, $0), collects some references to Alexandria aa metropolis 
of the world, Canpearst gives an account of Lusmroso's great glossary of Aloxauiria, an immense col- 
lection of Alexandrian material which, it is good news to hear, there is a prospect of publishing. Specimens 
are given. J? “Glosaria Luinbros” ¢ fo sua pubblicazione, in Aegyptus, VI (1925), 227-46. 8, Brecota 
publishes separately (Bull. Soe. Arch, a’ Alex, No, 21, 3-26) the first chapter of his work J? porto di 
Alessandria d? Egitto under the title Cenui Storici aut porti d Alessandria dalle origin’ ai nostri: giornd, 
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Lusenoso in letter Ixix to Bawoota (Bull. Soc. Arch. Alex, No, 21, 38) quotes from Caesar's Bell, Alex. 
some passages illustrating Alexandrian topography, and in letter lxviii (éhid,, 35) adduces evidence to 
show that the Museum and Palace were in Bruchium. 

The Société Archéologique of Alexandria has published « handsome volume, by E. Bamocta, the first 
of a series on monuments of Graeco-Roman Egypt, which deals with the ruins of Canopus and the temple 
of Poepheros at Theadelphia. Monwmenta de l' Egypte gréco-romaine, Tome t. 1. Lerovinae i monwmentt 
di Canopo; 2 Teadelfia « il fmpio di Pueferda, Bergamo, Officine dell’ Ist. ital. d arti grafiche, 1926, 
Pp, 135. 76 Plates : 

A. CaLprarst has commenced the publication of a very Valuable piece of work on the topography of 
Oxyrhynehus. This contains a list of all Oxyrhynohite place-names known to him in a single alphabetical 
sequence, giving after the references and the description of the place (dpm, dmoikeow, ete,; forms of nari} + 
(1) the position; (2) places near or named along with it; (3) buildings, etc. named there; (4) officinds 
(5) trades and professions ; (6) products; (7) taxes, ete; (8) contracts and other deeds: (9) prosopography. 
The first instalment, the only one published, reaches "Emi itéro. Aicerehe topograjiche sopra if nomo 
Ossirinehite, in Aegyptus, v1 (1025), 70-98. 

Chronology, The Early Ptolemaic calendar continues to exercise the minds of historians and papyro- 
logists, Epaan's theory, supplemented by BeLocu's addendum (see Journad, x1, 100), in the main holda 
the field, hut E. Meren, in an elaborate study of the subject published as the second Betheft of the Archir, 
has propounded a rival explanation, Untersuchungen cur Chronologie der eraten Ptolemder anf (rund der 
Papyri. Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 1925. Pp. vili+90. This new theory has found little favour so far. 
Bevocu himself, in a reply to Meyer's hook, shows that his hasie hypothesis (that Euergetes's reign began 
on 27 or 28 Loos) is inconsistent with the papyrus evidence, that the system is therefore fundamentall 
unsound and further irreconcilable with the evidence of papyri, and defends his own theories against 
MuvEn's criticisms. Zur Chronalogie der ersten Ptolewmder, 1, in Archie, vin, 1-10. W. W. Tans, in a 
review (Class, Rev., X1, 1926, 86-7), is aleo rather sceptical, MeyEa's work is aleo reviewed by Fa. GevEn 
(Hist, Z., cxxxt, 1925, 528-9), Meantime E. Cavatonac, in a short article, had tried, as he pute it, to 
“explain psychologically why the Macedonian calendar under Philadelphus got out of gear." Le ealendrier 
plolémaiqua, in Ree, belge de phil., 1 (1923), 447-59, 

Another vexed question, that of the regual years of the Roman Emperors in the thinl osntury, has also 
been receiving some attention. In the review af Vour's [hs alezandrinishen Minzen, referred to ubove, 
Martivany had criticized A. Srers's theory (see Journal, x, 1646). Sreny replies to Marrmaiy in a 
hote. Vochmals sur Chronalogie der rimischen Kaiser, in Archiv, vim, 11-13. A reply by MATTINGLY appears 
in the present number, P. Scuxmnm, from a different point of view, also rejects Srans's theory, main- 
taining that the supposed discrepancy between the Alexandrian coins and the papyri of Middle and Upper 
Egypt is illusory, The evidence of these two sources agrees; Aurelian’s dias mperit fell before 29. viii. 
270, Claudius’s death not long before, After the full of Vaballathus the chronology was correct, the 
reckoning 271-2=3 Aurélian being introduced inte Egypt. Not the 16th year of Gallienus but the 3rd of 
Clandins was regarded by the Alexandrian chronographers as the superfluous year. Scuvmne. deduces 
that the breach between Aurelian and Vaballathus fell, not in the spring of 271, but in that of 372 The 
conquest of Palmyra wis not before Angust 272. the freeing of Syria and Egypt in the summer of 279. 
Die Chronologie Aurelians, in Klio, xx (1925-8), 363-8. Sram rwplies to this article, decisively rejecting 
SCHNEBEL's theories on the ground mainly that they are inconsistent with the Mimismatic evidence, He 
maintains his own theory, which he points out is conjectural but for the present the safest hypothesis, 
éeitheatimmungen won (falliensns bis Aurelian, in Alio, 2x1, 72-R2. 

4. Soctan Lire, Encvoarion, Anr, Ecosomig History, NUMIEMATICS AND Mernotocy. 

General, W. Orro has published » brilliant sketch of the A; wturpeachichte of the ancient world, It is 
not exactly a history but rather o review of recent, literature on the subject: and yet it is more than» 
fiers review and gives a connected account of cultural development in-so far aa this falls within the 
purview of the books referred to, AKulturgeachtchte des Altertums. Miinchen, C. H, Beek, 1925, Pp. x+176, 
Reviewed by M, Gutzmn (Gnomon, 11, 1026, 198-205; very interesting ; critical but appreciative), Han=n- 
BERG (ffiat, 2, CXXXIV, 192, 53-6; favourable, though critical), F. Ringzto (Ae, fndo-Greeo-Ttal., x, 
1026, 111-14), N, H. Barwes (4.8, xv, 19325, 107. ; Fecognizes the value of the work but strongly 
cenmures Orro's view of Rome), E. Houn (Pit, Wook., XL¥, 1925, 1291-9), and H. L Bewt (im this number}, 

A very important work, eagerly looked for and now published, is M. Rostovrarrr’y The Social and 
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Economie History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1026. Pp. xxv+695. 60 Plates). 
Rosrovrzerr, who of course make: mach use of papyrus evidence, deals with many subjecta and brings 
hie acute and critical intelligence to bear on many problema, but in particular be develops further the 
idea, sketched in an article in the Muse belge (see Journal, xi, 97), that the collapse in the 3nd century 
was in large measure due to the hostility of the army, representing the peasantry, to the bourgeoisie. His 
conclusion (p. 496 £) is interesting but likely to provoke some dissent (the final sentence m particular is 
perhaps a too narrow and hasty generalization from the experience of the Graeco-Roman world); “Our 
civilization will not last unless it be a civilization not of one class, but of the masaea, The Oriental 
‘aivilizations were more stable and lasting than the Greco-Roman, because, being chieily based on religion, 
they were nearer to the masses. Another lesson is that violent attempts at levelling have never helped to 
uplift the mases, They have destroyed the upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the provess of 
harharization. But the ultimate problem remains like a ghost, ever present and uulaid. Is it possible 
to extend o higher civilization to the lower classes without debasing its standard and diluting its quality 
to the vanishing point? Is not every civilization bound to decay as soon as it begins to penetrate the 
masses 1" The volume has already been reviewed by W. L. WesteaMann (The Vation, New York, oXxin, 
1026, 368-70 ; laudatory though critical) and H. Lagr (./.4.8., xv1, 1926, 120-8; important; while stressing 
the merits and value of the book, vigoronaly challenges many of Rostovreert's views). 

Social life. Under this heading a reference may be made to an article, in the form of a review of 
Roatovrzerr’s Large Ratate, by H. 1. Bewt on the Zeno papyri, which deals with them specially from the 
point of view of their interest aa a picture of life in the Egypt of the 3rd century Bo, A (reek Adventurer 
ia Foypt, in Edinburgh Review, ooxiitt (1926), Jan, 123-38. 

J. G. Minse, in an article on the meals “at the table of Sarapis,” suggesta that these were not really 
cult meals but dining clubs which mot (partly for precautionary reasons, because the Roman Government 
distiked clubs} under the cloak of religion, They might meet anywhere ; Sarapia was the patron, As one 
invitation ia to the Demetreion, Mine suggests that temples might run a restaurant. TAs Aline of Sarnpis, 
in Journal, xt (1925), 6-9. 

In letter Ixxii to Baeccota (Bull. Soe, Arch. P Alex, No. 21, 39) Losmaceo discusses the moaning of 
wqdovows, Pelusiag in passages he quotes from Jo. Lydus and Julius Capitolinus 

In some notes on Greek graffiti contained in the second part of Bamer's /necripfions grecyues et lafines 
dea tombeaux dea roig ou syringes 4 Thebes, M. NX. Top convincingly and amusingly explains one which 
puled Battuer as being-an ancient (almost exact) parallel to the modern “Does your mother know 
you're out?” The other notes are chiefly with names, Votes on Some Greek Graffiti, in fournal, 
x1 (1925), 256-8. 

In letter 74 to Wincken (Archiv, vin, 74) Lownnoso calla attention to the mention in III] Maceah, of 
a tower in the royal court and the use of houses with towers in Egypt. In letter Ixiv to Bawoota (Aull, 
Soe, Arch. d' Alex, No. 21, 30-1) he discusses the use of passports for leaving Alexandria (Strabo and 
P. Oxy, 1271), and the position of the Roman prefect as taking the place of the kings; and in letter lxx 
(ibid, 37) he quotes with approval from Méautis's Hermoupolizla-frande a passage on the part played 
by athletics towards linking the Empire together. 

Edwoation, Science, and Art. In P, Bad., Heft 4 (see above, 33), No. 111 is a school-tablet, each syllable 
being separated by a space. This marking of syllables was of course a recognized pmetice in ancient 
schools. In Part o of The Monastery of Epiphandus (above, § 3) are a number of school pieces (611-20), 
some of which were noted above in § 1 as being literary, but they must also be referred to here as 
illustrations of monastic education in the 6th-7th century, Bosides the /fied, Menander, and Anthology 

‘quotations there are alao: 617, a list of Coptic months; 618, a list of days of the week; 619, Greek 
numbers; 620, Greek alphabet and exercise. A reference must also be made to the catalogue of books 
(Sth or 6th cent.) published by Weesety and noted in § 2 “Alia tempors, alii libri,” exclaims Weasntr ; 
there are no Socratic dialogues here but only theology. (Yet the texte in The Monastery of Epiphamins 
just referred to show that even in monastic schools classical literature was not utterly forgetten, though 
it probably survived mainly in the form of “elegant extracts.") 

Qu: Verrer, @ proper of P. Mich, 621, discusses Egyptian mathematics with special reference to the 
method of dividing, Quelgues remarguea sur le papyrus mathématique no. 621 dela Michigan Collection, in 
Clase, Phil, xx (1925), 309-12, 

Tn an article on the medical uses of the hat, W. R. Dawson wees the evidence of Greek, Coptic and 
Egyptian papyri. Sateas Materia Medica, in Annals and Mag. of Nat... Hist., Sor.0, x1, 221-7. 
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A. Ospogne has published « catalogue of his collection of terracotta lamps, E, Baecota contributes 
a preface. Lychnos ef Lucerne, (Société Archéologique d'Alexandrie,) Alexandrie, Soc. de Publications 
Egyptiennes, 1924. Pp, 18. 7 Plates. 

Finance, Agriculture, Industry. V. Manrrx, in a readable and penetrating study of Roman financial 
policy, showa how thoroughgoing and ruthlessly efficient in its working and at the aume time how short- 
sighted and how disastrous in its effects was the Roman financial policy in Egypt. The paper waa a 
lecture given at the University of Geneva on 26 Oct. 1925. La fiscalitd romaine on Egypte aux trois 

premiers sideles de Empire: ses principes, sex méthodes, sea réewltats, Genive, Goorg et (™, 1926. Pp. 31 

Publishing a Columbia Zeno papyrus (see above, § 3), W, L. Wesrraaasy appends an interesting and 
valuable discussion of the taxes on vineyards and orchards, He gives a translation and explanation (1 am 
not convinesd that this is correct) of P. Edgar 38, and alse translates B.G.U. 1907, Mever, Gr, Tarte, 
ostr. 2,and PS. 508, He holds that the money for the wine was paid to the bank and that when the 
Government had taken its quota the surplus was left to the account of the cultivator, He alao considers 
that in P.S.L Zeno was oeconcmus. Orchard and Vineyard Taxes in the Zenon Papyri, in Journal, x1 
(1926), 38-51. | 

J. G. Minwe collects, tabulates, and examines instances of double entries in Ptolemaic tax-receipts, 
showing that there is (apart from exceptional eases) a regular ratio, The result is to confirm sulbwtantially 
the view of Grexrec. and Hunt that the higher figures are the sums actually paid and the lower those 
credited in reapect of the tax after deduction of the extra charges, Dowhle Eatries in Ptolemaic Tax- 
Receipts, in Jowrnal, x1 (1925), 269-83. 

F. Lot, in a study of the Byzantine “caput,” decides that a Jugum corresponded to “une quantité de 
terrain égale au moins A une douzaine, peut-Mtre & une quingsine (hectares, mais & coup stir, inférieure 
4 cinquante hectares" On the whole he thinks jt safe to reckon “sur des terres Jabourables” the con- 
ventional figure of 25 hectares or 100 jtgera. His conclusion is: “oreral mdme...avancer maintenant 
que le jagum ou caput c'est toute exploitation rurale dont le revenu permet de payer one somme consacrée, 
sept sous d'or, A mon avia” He defends Ammianus's statement that Julian found on reaching Gaul 
25 solidi per caput as the rate and left Gaul with the charge reduced to 7. He supports it by a long 
examination of the evidence, in¢loding Egypt fe Pdtendue ef de fa valeur fw * caput” fiscal sous le bas- 
empire, in Rev. fist. de droit fr. et dr. 4 Sdn, rv (1095), 5-80, 117-02. 

L, Frese, bas published an eluborate study of the frontier custome dues (Geleitecitle) in Graeoo 
Roman Egypt as compared with mediaeval practice, (Felettaniffe vm griechisch-rimischen Agypten und int 
germanisch-romanischen Abendland, in G.G.N,, 1925, 57-107. In another article he treats specially of the 
connexion between the two, deriving the mediseval Zof/geleit from Egypt, via the Arabs, Woder sfasmd 
daa £ollgelet t, in Vierteljatraschr, ~. Sox. , Wirtschaftsgeach,, xtx, 385-419. 

ScuNebet's Landswirtechayt has been reviewed by E, Kiessire | Gnomon, 1, 1925, 348-53; interesting ; 
laudatory), E. Komwmmann (Alio, xx, 247), V. Ananaro-Roi (Boll. Fil, Clas, XXxn, 1925, 200-2}, 
W. Ewesco (PAit, Woek., xuvi, 1926, 793-801 ; laudatory), and A, Capen (Aegyptus, vii, 1928, 332-3), 

G. Conmant reviews Rrocr's Colfura della Vite (see Journal, XI, 102) along with CALDERINI's GH- 
ZAYPO! and Catpara’s Connotati, in Boll, Fil. Clas, xxxm (1925), 106-7. rapa 

Cx. Dupo publishes separately an account of the olive in ancient E rt of a ee. oe 
to be called Molivier et Piuite Polive dana Pantiquitd. After an feetsttclon a dene tee aie 
times, (2) the Ptolemaic period chiefly the 3rd cent. n.c.), making thorough use of the papvri L'Olivier 
et Thuile Polive dans Tancienne Egypte, in Rev. de Phil. xix (1925), 60-83. PSP) " a 

In two articles A. E. BR. Boas deals with irrigation in the Fayyum, In one Irrigation as ha 
in the Faidm, the Garden of Egypt, in Geogr. Hev., EVI, 1026, 353-64) he met a sais anal oe 
the district with a summary of the history of irrigation and population. He includes plana and views, | Iu 
the other (Notes on Canal and Dike Work in Roman Egypt, in Aegyptus, vir, 1926, 715-9) he gives « 
extremely interesting and valuable account of his observations on the Wahabi Abdallah canal near Karani 
showing how rapidly « canal tends to become obstructed, and describing the methods of clearin g now 
employed. Arguing from modern practice, he suggests, very plausibly, that the naubion “was estimated 
as o fixed number of basket loads of a standard size,” He amplifies the ides of ipvlucpis (aed 
Be ayes that th aay Be the petite the rimoval of brushwood, (Tt seems tome in view of wha 
he says, that this may be the primary meaning, the notion of remoy; Be a sh 
secondary, ] | owing sediment and earth being 

An imp worl which T have unfortunately been unable to see, has been published by A. E. 
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Persson under the title: Stuat wed Manufaktur im rimischew Retehe (Lond, 1923). It is reviewed by 
M. A. Levt (Soll, Fil. Class, xxx1, 1925, 211; laudatory). 

In letter Ixii to Breccia (Aull, Soe. Arod, d Alex, No, 21, 29), Lompnoso, ¢ propos of a marvellous 
piece of weaving from Kashmir in the Wembley exhibition, recalls o passage of Pliny which mentions a 
similar triumph of the textile art at Alexandria. 

Numimactice and Metrology. I have mentioned above (3 4) but must recall here Voor's two works on 
the Alexandrian coinage. 

A. Smock has sent mean off-print of an article, without a note of the periodical whence it comes (qu. 
Studi di Fil. Class.t, in which be traces the devaluation of the Ptolemaic bronze coinage from the 3nd 
century nc. down to the end of the 2nd century nc, when it reached, as shown by B.G.U, vit, 1592, the 
ratio of 500: 1 to the silver drachma which it kept till the 2nd century of our ern. a sralutagione 
defla moneta di bronze tolemates, 

J. G. Mutsxs deals with a hoard of late Roman coins found by Bruwrow at Qau el-Keobir in 1625. 
Among them were a number of coins which were not Imperial coins and apparently not ordinary forgeries 
but miniature copies, Mix suggests that they were struck by one of the great feudal houses of Egypt. 
Feudal Currency in Roman Egypt, in Ancient Kyypt, 1026, 6-9. In another article, on two recent finds 

and older hoards, he repeats this suggestion, and, finding many “copies” and also occasional non-Roman 
colin, he concludes that “the bronze coinage in Egypt was effectively demonctiaed [in the Sth century], 
and reduced to the same level as, for instance, cowries in some uncivilized countrien” The Currency of 
Egypt in the Fifth Century, in Numi, Chron, Sth Ser., vt (1926), 43-02. 

H. THomrson translates P, Dem. Heidelberg 12869, published in facsimile by Srixaetogne, with a 
partial translation, and discusses its metrological evidence, Length-Meaaures in Ptofemave Lgypt, in 
Journal, xt (192), 161-3. H, Sorras seeks to carry his results further, clearing up the difficulty of an 
unexplained sign, which yields the complete name yyw NKRMe=cyoires Aiyortios. He suggests that the 
docament is perhaps « ready-reckoner used in the postal service to fix the distances travelled. Les meruras 
itinéreires ptolémaigues ot le papyrvs démotique 1289 de Metdelberg, in Aegyptus, VIL (1926), 287-42, 

A. Seon’ discusses the artaba of 30 choenices recorded in P. Edgar 71 and ite bearing on Jewish 
metrology, Una nuova mimmra palestinense nel “ P. Edgar" 71,in Studi di Pil, Class, N.S., 1v (1986), 634. 


i, Law. 


General works, The fourth instalment of P.M. Mevenr's invalushle Jriatiseher Pap iokt, covering 
the period Oct, 1923-Nov. 1926, appeared in Z, Sav.-S¢., xxv1 (1926), 406-49. | 

I have not seen the fifth edition of P. F. Graanp’s Tertes de Drow Romain publics of annofds (Paria, 
Rousseau, 1923), 

E. Warss's Gricchisches Privatrecht (see Journal, x1, 103) haa been reviewed by H. F. J. (/_H5., xiv, 
1925, 287-8: favourable ; some criticiama), K. Larrz (Gromon, 1, 1925, 255-04; critical ; very coe. 
praise: “eine willkommene, wenn auch nicht gans suvertiissige Ubersieht fiber das heidone Geleistete ” 
showa ©Mangel an geschichtlicher Anschaumg™), V. Exuexuene (Ai, Wock., xiv, 1025, 586-92), and 
U. Kannsrent (D. Lit-Z, N.F., 1, 1924, 2499-6; favourable), 

The second part of R. Mavre’s vocabulary to the Codex, which coutains the Greek words and ia due 
to M. Sam Nioota, is most welcome and will be of immense service to all who have to deal with questions 
of Roman law, aa well as to students of the Greek language in its later phases. Vocadularium Cuadicis 
Justinian’: Pars altera (Pars Gracoa), Pragae, Ceska Grafickt Unie A. S., Lipsine, Alfred Lorente, 1925, 
Pp. 501. Reviewed by Graneswirs (2. Sar.-St, XLVI, 126, 412-14), 

~L. Tavnesscunag shows in the various spheres from pre-Diocletian constitutions the influenes of 
neal law. His conclusion is “une nouvelle confirmation de la thise de Mitteis d'aprés laquelle los dléments 
locaux se sont conservés presque dane tous les domaines du droit local aprés la constitutio Antoniniana,” 
Lilément local était invincible et se préparait A la transformation du droit officiel conformément A aon 
t." Le droit focal dana lea constitutions pré-diocldtionnes, in Mélanges de Droit Homain dédids d Georges 
Cornil, 1926, 490-512. 

G, Seank publishes a lecture, given on 5 Nov. 1124, to inaugurate the academe year 1923—4 at Turin, 
on Graeco-Oriental elements in the private law of the West. Afementi effeno-orientals def diritte private 
dell’ alta medioxro in Oecidente. Torino, EF. Schioppo, 1924 Pp. aL 

RB: TAUBESSCHLAG reviews FE. Sacnaw's Syriavhe Kechtsbicher, Vol. 1 (2. Soe. av, 464-514). 

P. Conunver maintains that Berytus was the centre through which constitutions destined for the East 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x11. 16 
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Were transmitted and the depot in which copies were kept, The early codifiers derived their inaterial from 
this archive. The arrangement dates back wt least to 196, perbaps to Marcus Aurelius or Commodus, 
fieyrouth, centre Pafichage et de dépét des womatitutions impériales, in Syria, 1924, 355-79. | 

The Document, M. Sax Nroovd gives an interesting sketch of the development of the formulary of 
Babylonian contracts, Zur Entwicklung der babyloniachen Criundenform, in Peatachrift fir (usta 


fone (13 pages), | 
W. Srincenamne shows strong reasons for believing that in ancient times in Egypt independent docu- 


ments concerning a single legal transaction were exceptional The transaction wns oral, being a repetition 
of stereotyped formulas. These were written down in the form of a protocol, and henoe arose the document. 
Agyptologieche Afitteitungen (see § 4), v0 Der CUraprung wnd das Wesen der Formelaprache der demotiachen 
Critwnalen, 

F. vos Worss's Urtundenwesen (see Journal, x1, O0) is reviewed by A. vow Paewrnarery (itis, Z., 
OXXXT, 1025, 481-4; laudatory; differs in some points from von Woess), F. Patras ( Fiertelj. 7, Sas. 
u, Wirtechaftegesch, XVI, 1925, 402-3), and E. Raum (Z. Sav. Lv, L925, 619-37 landatery ; accepts 
main conclusions as to the *Grundbueh" theory; an impurtant review, 

A. Seork has been devoting » pood deal of attention to documentary law. In an article entitled 
Note sul documento nel dirtite yreco-egicio (Hull, fet, Dir, Rom, xxx1v, G7-161) he tliscusees, firstly, the 
cancellation of documents. A loan in the form of a public document must be cancelled by a public 
doctiment, in that of a chimgraph by the return of the chirograph, If the chirograph was published 
another must be drawn up, with reatitution of the copy of the first. An independent hank-Aaryparpy could 
cancel w public document. A Demutic document of credit was nawilly cancelled by the mane restitution 
of the document, even when registered, Probably a receipt was given only in the early years of the 
Imperial period. In the Ptolemaic age, but not in the Roman, agoranomio documents circulated in the 
original form. Secondly, he diamrses the cvpia clause in documents. His final conclusion ia: “nella 
clansola al portatore, almeno in diritte sreci-egizio, non mi pare ai poses vedore che una chiosola atta a 
facilitare la risoossione del credito ad un terzo portatere del documento di eredita.” Note aud documento 
greeo-mizio del grapheion (Aegyptus, VI, 1026, 07-107) is an interesting nud useful article in which he 
deals with the important evidence of the Fund pupyri (PlS.1. 901-18) and those from the sume archive in 
the University of Michiyan, Two further articles, which T baye received too late for study before this 
bibliography goes to press, are J dommmensy agortnamict m Lyitto well’ etd imperiale (Bull. Int. Dir. fiom, 
1926, G14) and Note aulfa forme del documents greco-romeno (ind, 60-104), 

[ referred last time to the firet instalment of F, Breasts 4ur Doppelausfertiqung donptiacker Urian- 
dea. This article has now been oomeluded (4 coupes, Vi, 1025, 93-113). Brtanm, here deals with Demotic 
double deeds, giving a list, examples outside Egypt, especially those from Avrotman, agoranomic examples 
(lst given), and evyioha dnd dobpeyuruéen (list), ‘There is no connexion, be holds, between Babylonian 
“case-tablets ” and the Graeco-Egyptinn double deed, which arove in Hellenistic Egypt. [nan appendix ha 
publishes a Munich and a Heidelberg doounent of this class. | | 

J. G. Namen, who hos started a new series of articlas under the title Ohserratinuneulae ad Papyros turi- 
dioae, devotes the first two to a discussion of the terns xrajua wad xépeyua in connexion with the registia- 


Status. P. Giss. 401, hitherto supposed to be the Constitutio Antoniniana, has received a great deal of 
attention lately. V.Caroccr has publishod a very elaborate and profusely documented discussion of all 
the questions mised by it, with a survey of previous contributions to the subject, and with a facsimile of 
the edict, He produces Muvur's original transoript, hia later one, and that of (, Soak (see Journal, x 102 
and below), with whos views, in the mnin, he agrees. He collects the ancient literary evidence. His 
general conclusions are: £ ‘The papyrus is probably part of a collection of Imperial ordinances posted at 
Alexandria. 2. The date of the edivt in question is certainly after the death of Geta {in any case 1 Jan, 
212), but may be before or after 11 July 212, when the second ordinance was promulgated. om, Curacalla’s 
principal motives were fiscal, his secondary, to gain support after Geta’s murder, and religious, ry, The 
concession applied to the free inhabitants of the Etupire and was general, In part it was purely personal 
because the constitutions of cities were left, but there was a limitation ia the exclusion of communities 
which were atiomdiarit In un appendix Capovor peels fo prove the existence of peroyring deditiott under 
the principate. La Constitutle Antoniniana”: Studi di papirologin ¢ di divitny pubblico romano, in Atti 
i, #. dee dd. Lincs, ocexxu (1025), 8. v1, 1, Roma, G. Bardi, 1925, Pp. 138 1 Plate, 
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Meanwhile G. Sank had published » more elaborate treatment of the anbject than in his. previous 
article: fsee Journal, x, 162), though on the same lines (4 edfitto ds Coracnlia sulla conceanone della entfadi- 
howe romana «i papiro Giessen 40, 1, in Studi in onore di Silvia Peromi, 139-219), and P. M. Mrver had 
made a very cogent reply to Seank's theory (2ur Constifutio Anfoniniand, in 2. Sae,-St, ruvi, 126, 264-7). 
And all the time (if 1 may be allowed to quote Serjeant Busfus in Picheiel) “the train was laid, the mine 
Was preparing, the sapperand miner was at work.” E. Kicknamanxs has published a brilliant doctoral thesia 
in which he maintains, with considerable plausibility—that P, Giss. 40 is not the famous Constitution after 
all! He shows that the existing text is in part irreconcilable with the palaeographical evidence and that 
it could not mean what it ia required to mean. Further, he maintains that the word dedified could not be 

applied to the Egyptians. So far he seems likely to meet with a good deal of assent, His more positive 
suggestion is more disputable and his supplements are still moreso, His theory is that the edict is really 
an éxtension of the Constitutio Antoniniana tu the barbarian immigrants, issued after the victory over the 
Alemanni, al therefore in the autumn of 213, This could only happen after al! provincials had received 
the citizenship, He proceeds to show, very convincingly, chiefly by papyrus evidence, that they had 
actually done so, The presence or absence of the nomen Aurelius is no evidence for or against citizenship, 
but only for the class of document in which it is observed, It will be interesting to see what scholars who 
have“ pot their money on” the old theory will reply to thie revolutionury work, (As this goes to press 
L receive an articla by A. Seonk, La Costitunont Antommana, from Aie, di Fil,, NS, rv, 1926, 471-97.) 
Das Edilt des Koisers Caracalla in P. Giles, $0, Berlin Dies., A. Collignon, 1926. Pp. 39. 

udheritance apd the Family, P. Koscnaznn has published an interesting article on the Dura parch- 
monta, with special reference to the law of inheritance. He holda dir Ad uy@eis, tou rovow ddeAthol dulor]d- 
toi to be o glows which has got out of place. 2u den gricehiscien Hechtaurbunden aus Dura ia Mesopota- 
niien, in 2. Socr.-8f,, xnve (1926), 200-304. Ho has also published an article, to which brief reference may 
here be made, on Sumerian contracts relating to inheritance and marriage. Seltrage zum arsine 
Rocht. 1. Sumerische Erb- und Ehkepation ave Nippur. WW. 4u $140, 143 AH, in 2. 7. Asayr., NLP, 1 
(xxx¥}, 162-212, 

An interesting review of Krwtukn's Erbreohtliche Untersuchungen, with references to P. Loud. 1708 
amd P. Oxy. 1829, has been published by A. Srarswantan (Arit, Vierteljahrsschir f Gea, wu, Rechtnw,, 
a. Folge, xxr, 100-70), 

Use is made of papyri in a work by E. Levy, Ser Mergang der rimischen Ehescheidunag, Weimar, H. 
Béhlau Nachfolger, 1925, Pp, vii-+150. The same subject is treated by 5. Sonszzt in an article which, 
though mainly concerned with Roman law, deals with papyrus evidence (P. Flor, 46, pp. 23-7, P. Flor, 93, 
p. 206, p, 310, other papyrus references), Ja tema di divoraio, 1. ff divorzio della “filia familias,” in Bull. 
fet. Dir, Hom,, Xxxrv (1925), 1-28; Studi aul divorsia, 1. J! divorce della Liberté, 0. ff diserzio senza forme, 
thid., 205-210, 

F. Manot publishes an article on the adoption of exposed infanta. /ntorno al! ailasione degli eapoati 
nell Egitto romano, in Raccolta Lumbroso, 277-400. Reviewed by V. Anasoto-Rota (Boll, Fil, CL, xxx1, 
1925, 177-8). [ know only from o review by E. 5S. Forarer (Class, Hew, x1, 1926, 200-1) a work hy 
P. 8. Paorrapsis on the institution of arocqpué. “H arocnpvdtee dv re “Apyaio EAAjvic@ Aicaip, Athons, 
Eleutherndakis and Barth, 1025. Pp. 53. 25 Drachmas, 

A reference must here be made to 5, Lewis's Vater wad Sine in den neuen Uiterarischen Papyri (see $1), 

5, Souazer discusses the question of the cease Aereditatic in P. Ryl 117. 2, Myf. 117, in Aaecoolta 
Jumbras, 246-52, L, Genxoun's La cessio bonorum ia reviewed by P. Jovauer (Rev. t, ane, XXVU, 1925, 
Be), 





in § 1. 

1 and obfigution, 1 know only from a review by A. Srernwenrer (Arit. Vierteljahrascir, f Gea, 
u. Hechtne,, 3. Folge, deb #70-20) a work by H. Sremen, eto in solutum, Steoun himself makes-no 
use of pupyri, but SreINWENTER's review contains some important remarks on them (pp, 182—4, 186-00), 
especially on the class of document described by some a8 detio in solutum; he regards it as Priuswre- 
honabeus, 

RB. Tacnesscutac discusses the various ways in which provision is made in contracts for ingress and 
egress and the legal aspect of the question. He concludes that it is best “das Recht auf sivotes und tfodor 
bor als Pertineng (ule Immobiliarmbebir) aufrufasaen.” Lies Recht anf elrodog wna fEodor in den Papyri, 
in Archer, Vint, 25-23, 
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T know only from a reference by P.M. Merer a work by Sondsmaven, Asitriige cer (Feschiohte dos 
Liegenschafterechts, which evidently deals tater alia with papyri. | 

B. Bawat discusses the evidence of P. Stud. Pap. xxm, 131 for the law as to responsibility for damage 
to neighbouring property, Rapport di wicinanse tra edifizi in wa papiro di Solwopeion, in Raccolta Jrem- 
bros, SOH2-4, 


Krwest, in an article on Diligentia in Z. Sav.-St., xiv, 266 &, makes some use of papyrus material, 
Amocwtons, A. Sticke reviews San Niooto's Vereinaweson, 11, 1 (Bye. 2, xxv, 1925, 170-2), 


Process. A. STEINWENTER reviews M. Wuassak, Dus Llaasische Processformel (Stzgaber, Wiener Ab, 


ect. & Abh., 1024 Pp. 249). The work itself is not papyrological, but in his review STEINWENTER (py 
370-82) discusses the Greek law aa to mpdeehyms with papyrus references. In Z Sav.-St., xiv (1926), 
aTa-AS. 

L. Wesnen’s Praetor und Formel (Stagsber. Bay, AL Wies., 1026, 2. Abb., Miinchen, 192% Pp. 122), 
received just as this goes to press, his some papyrus references. I must refer alao to another io portant 
work by Ween, his Jaatitutionen dea rdémuachen “ipiinrosessrochte, Miinchon, M. Hueber, 1925, Pp. 
ni 34, 

J, QO. Naser, in § oxxt of his Gheervativnculee de dure Romano, refers (Mnemoayne, nitt, 1985, 51-2) to 
P, Tebt. 250 = Mitteis, (hres. 83. 
attention, I have noted the following articles on them: P, Cotmwer, Les P. Guy, 1876-1882 et La proed- 
dure par libelle avant Sustinies, in Rev. hist, dr. fr. et dir. 48., mr (1924), 720-5; A. SrainweyTun, ewe 
Crkunden cum bystntinischen Lihellprosesse, in Festschrift fiir hutar Homausek (10 pages): L. Wenarn, 
Nene Libelipapyri, in Raccolia Lumbroso, 325-34, 

A. STEINWESTEE his contributed to the series Minchener Beitrige cr Papyrusforschung und Awtibten 
Kechtegemhiodte (Heft §) a monograph entitled Die Streitheadiquig durch Urteil, Schiedapruch wad Ver- 
gleich nach griccischem Rechte (Minohen, C, H. Beck, 192h, Pp. 24205), which, though dealing mainly 
(Gaomen, Tt, 1926, 200-12; favourable). 

D. Exesiry studies the interesting Princeton papyros published by Dewiwa. Hin Prosesevergleich water 
Aferibern vom Jahre $31 (20 Papyrus Princeton 55), in Rhein. Mus., .F., uxxv, 499-46. 

_ Finally, a reference may be made to Tacresscntao's article on the law of Mewanxnur’s Kpitrepontes, 
for which see 4 1. 

Sanctuary. F. vor Wonss's Aaylwesen haa beon reviewed by Fe. Parinsamn (Viertrlj, 7. Soe. m. 
Wirtachaftepesch., xvinl, 1925, 309-402 ; lnudatory ; evidently thinks it better on the social and political 
tisn on the legal side), D. Cones (Mesrum, Leiden, xxx, 1924-5, 248-8), G, Hanae (Theol Lit.-Z, 
xLix, 1924, 500-10; Inudatory; prefers WiickEx's view of the coroyy), and J.C. Tare] (48, xiv, 
1928, 144; important for the Persians of the Epigone). In an article ‘Acviia in £ Suw.-St, IEv1{1038, 
32-687, You Worse supplements his book with non-Egyptian examples of usylum and some new Egyptian 
ones. He upholds his theory of the Epigone and his view of the xaroyj. He beings forward som. aoe 
arguments on the laat point, which, however, though they give additional support to his view, fail to 
convinces me that he is right. ) 


7. PALAmOGRArHT AND Diritomatic, 


A very important publication under this head is a handbook of Greele pals graphy by W. cate 
Though it bears the wider title, its subject is, strictly speaking, the pall ease a Greek apne 
than Greek palasography in general, since Scucnan, although he adda a section on mediaoval ce el 
script, treats this part of his theme only summarily, confessing himself “not at home" on this subject and 
confining himself to the ne doubt excellent but far from exhaustive seloction of facsimiles in Cavagtiai 
and Limrsmans's Spevimina Codicum Gruscorum Vaticinorum. Ut is the first’ section of the boat, thet 
dealing with the script of papyri, to which students will mainly turn, and indeed it woah! perhaps, in the 

ircumatances, have been better to cut out the second part altogether and devote the space saved to even 
fuller illustration of the papyrus hands. Here Scuvnanr is a master, and his work ia of immense value, 
for Kesvos's earlier treatment of the subject is now out of date, and a comprehensive euids to it ret 
use of recent material, was hadly needed, There are numervins and good fhesimiles, and besides these 
Souvpant constantly makes use of the hawdy and wonderfully cheap volume Papyri Gracese Berolinenses 





Fe 
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which he himself contributed to the series Tabulae in Umm Seholarvm. Not only is his treatment far 
fuller than any which haa preoefed it, but he handles the subject in « different way, seeking to write, in 
some sort, a history of style in handwriting. ‘There are points on which une feels Inclined to challenge bis 
views, but that merely shows that he wakes an individual approach to the subject and is not content to 
repeat received opinions. More serious complaint might be made in some Matters of form, The utility of 
a book of this kind does not end with « single reading ; it is inevitably used as a handy work of reference, 
na a storchouse of examples by which one may refresh one's memory of hands and with which new papyri 
may be compared. But as such ita utility is seriouely impaired by the fact that the facsimiles have no 
descriptions under them ; it is sometimes a lengthy liwsiness to find the date, reference and transcripts of 
any given plate, and the transeripts are rendered still more diffionlt to collate with the facsimiles by tho 
fact that they are printed continuously, without separation of lines. It is much to be hoped that tn 6 
second edition an improvement will be made in thia respect. This however is only a formal blemish; the 
volume isa real achievernent, and Scuvnaat has rendered papyrology and palaeography a valuable servine, 
Handbuoj der Altertumacissouschaft (1. v. Mumm, new ed. by W. Orro), 1. Bani, 4, Abteilung, 1, Hillfte: 
Palaeographie, Ester Teil Griockiache Palacographie, Minchen, C. H. Beck, 1925, Pp, viti+ 164. 120 
Tilustrations. Reviewed by A. H[mmexnuna) (Myc 2, xxvi, 1986, 16-4; brief notice) and G. ARHETEL! 
(Gaomon, 1, 1926, 492-00), 

Scttirarenit's Document’ Homand (see Jowraal, X, 168) has bean reviewed by P. M. Maven (2. vergl. 
Rechine,, £1, 185, 256-7). 

D. Basat gives an acoount of the Latin papyri found at Herculaneum, inviting other scholars ta 
examine them “oa vedere se & possibile cavarne qualooga di pia.” Tt is goo news that the veto previously 
imposed on forcigners as regards these papyri ia now removed. J Papirt Arcolanest Latini, in Aegyptus, 
ei (1926), 203-14. In another article Bass! gives a photograph of two rolls which still have the wooden 
cylinder in the middle, Papiri Brdofienen cof citindrette, tbid., 220-2. 

A. Kénre shows from P. Berl, 13046 (the Demades dialogue) that Onyx {see the article referred to m 
Journal, x1, 104), with whose arguments in general he agrees, was wrong in generalizing them ; sometimes 
tot the normal but the actual lines were numbered. Zur antiken Stichometric, in Hermes, LX (1925), 

A. Menrz has published an elaborate study of Greek tachygraphy, with tables of signs, which should 
be extromely useful and mark a real step forward in this difficult subject Die Aellentativche Tuchygraphie, 
in Arehor, v1, 34—50. E 
W. N. Steanss has read « paper on the protocol in P. Oxy. xvi, PL ii. A note of it, but without 
indication of contents, ix given in Pro. Am, Phil. Asa, Lv (1024), xxx. 

G. Kano reviews Ktun's Schreihgerdt (Or, Lit.-#., xxvii, 1925, 6), 

J. Hasmmmork, a4 an addendum to bis Signalement, calls attention to Suet, duy, 65, 3, which shows 
(1) that the practice of giving such descriptions existed outside of Egypt, (2) that a regular acheme of 
arrangement waa followed. Zum antiben Signalement, in Hermes, LX (1925), 369-71. 

Exien's Form of the Ancient Greek Letter has been reviewed by C. Cress (Holl, Fil, Cl, xxx1, 1924, 
65-6; favourable}, H. AJ Haaren (Class, PAL, x1, 1926, 183-4), and J. Siow (Amol, Holl, xii, 
1a25, 415-16). 





&. LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 

Pupyrologiats, even more perhaps than other Creek scholars, will welcome the long-cxpected new 
elition of “ Liddell and Scott.” edited by H. Sruanr Joxes with the assistance of I. Mackexum. The 
eighth edition of the famous work had long been out of date ; almost every new collection of papyri or 
inscriptions brings its quota of new words or old words used in new conneaions, and indeed the old lexica 
‘are really of little use for the atudent of papyri, The new edition, to which many scholars contribute 
material, makea full use of documentary papyri and inscriptions, besides the newlysliseovered literary 
texts, and is further enriched by a systematic exploitation of literary works already known but not fully 
utilized in the earlier editiona. By a drastic process of compression, partioularly in the form of the refer- 
enees, it has been possible both to include the new words and senses and to augment considerably the 
number of references, without substantially increasing the number of pages. The work is being issued, 
anlike previous editions, in parts, of which two have already appeared. 4 Greeb-Hnglish Lexicon. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, Part 1: A—droSaivw, 1925; Part 2: dwofdAke—tiodeyu, 1026. 

Part vi of Movutow and Muutcas’s vocabulary has appeared, bringing the work down to pdowvps 


118 H. LT BELL, A. D. NOCK ann H. J. M. MILNE 
(pp. 473-666). The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament. London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1926, 10s, Bd, net. 
A review will follow, . 


A refermnoe may also be made to the second edition, by W. Raven, of Paucscwan's Grischiech- 
Deutaches Wirterbuch sudden Schriften dea Newen Testaments. Five parts bave so far appeared, reaching 
cordys, Giessen, A. Tiipelinann, 1925-8 vii pp.+640 col, Reviewed by A. Dimsswann (2) bit-d, NF. 
ny, 1925, 1105-9; high praise’; Pancacnns'’s work was very unsatisfactory, both in plan and execution, 
but Baven has completely remodelled it and his work is excellent: one or two amall points criticized), 

The late Fn, Paxmimoke's Worteriweé, secon through the press by E. Kresanima, is proceeding rapidly. 
Part 3, ending Vol 1, and Parte 1 and 2 of Vol, tr, bringing down the work to ofvode, have appeared 
during the period under review, A portrait of the lamented author i4 appended to Part 1 of Vol. 1. 
Wirterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden wa, Berlin, Selbstverlag der Erben, 1925-6, (To be 
obtained from Friiulein Gaern Prutstoxe, Grobaig in Anhalt.) Reviewed by Witoxes (J). Lit-Z., NP. 
H, 1925, 1353-0; first two parts ; high praise ; approves plan, and defends the work aguinet criticisms), 
Scoupanr (Or, Lit.-2., xxvii, 1025, 17-19; Vol. 1), Caosent (Guomen, 1, 1925, 280-04; Vola: “Der 
Grundgedanke vortrefflich, der Arbeitsplan nicht genligend, die nach dem vewihiten Plane TOrPeNO nee 
Ausurbeitung fast gana suverliissig und ziemlich erechipfond, der schnelle, ainbere Drick lobwnswert, 
Beseitigung der mancherlei, besonders sprachlichen Miingel durch einen Ergiiuzungsband dringend 
erwiinscht, das Werk schon jetat ein notwendiges Hiistwng fiir den Philologen* + an important review, 
with many suggestions in detail), Pn. Hinanen (Pit. Woe, xivi, 1026, 603-5; Porta 2 and 3), and 
F, Zonecn (Siltiea, v1, 1025, 482-5; Parts | and 2; critical but appreciative), 

Parmioke’s Vamenbuch is reviewed hy Winoxen (2D. Lit-Z, NF, i, 1925, 243-8}, 

I know only from « review by K. FE. W. Scustimr (Pail, Woed,, XL¥, 1925, 326) a doctoral dissertation 
by B. MEINERSMASN entitled De papyrorum rocabutis latinis graece transcriptis eorumue rationibua gram- 
naticn Dewtecher Awveruy. Miinsterer Doktordissertation, 1924. Pp. 8. 

Tn letter xxviii to Caupaerst (Aegyptus, v1, 36-8) G. Licwaroso discuss aticient glossaries snd 
manuals of conversstion for strangers not conversant with foreign languages, enumerating foar such 
known to him. 1 may here refer to the Greck-Coptic gloaury of Diosoorus mentioned in § 3 above, and 
to Lowuroso's Alexandrian glossary mentioned in § 4, 

B. Otssos, whose valuable collection of private letters I mentioned in $4, has been doing useful work. also 
on various linguistic points, In one article he collects examples of substantives in ~tpor, the result being to 
oonfirin, with a high degrow et probalhility, the meaning ©) Lohn! oder ‘ Kosten F fiir etwas" already sug 
restos by the present writer (degyptus, 1, 284). Dis Substantina auf -rpor in den Papyri, in Asgypeus, ¥1 
(1925), 280-93. In another he calls attention to a Latin grafito which contains octtasK apparently in the 





sense “hurrah,” “bravo,” found in several papyrus teste. [le does not doubt that ‘Qeramé or Qemavad ja 
vocative of “Qeeards, QKREANE, in Aegyptus, v1, 205-6. In a third he collects Instances of tradenames in | 


~ay (all are of the Roman or Byzantine period). Div Gewmerhencamen mf oy in den Poparri, in Aegyptus, ¥1, 
S47-9, Ina fourth he deals with the following words ?—wepuryr (P. Edgar 33); goes (P. Lond. nt, 1170 
verso; =mimfeay) ; v7 ming dyyspede (P. Lond. v, 1674, 21, correcting an error in Punastoxes Warter- 
bwek); peddoroijua (P. Oxy. xm, 1484); epparnn | }) derrnel Jy reaprease jx ) (BG, 1, 344). 
he explains the Aela in Hesych, 4, 284, 2%, yfun by P. Edgar 15, 7; daria (Heayeh. 4, 7) at = Secrior, 
P. Sted. Pol, xx, 67, \Fortim, S.A. 1160-4, from the same); @Aggpipior (Du Cane), of, 2. Stud. 
Pal., 2X, 245, 25, dhagyuipa 8, Wechselskleid” ; 0 too P. Cairo Maap. 67006 verso, 66, dAafupdpeio, 
Oret (loasen, in Symbolae Usloenses, tv (1926), 62-3. 

P, KReTeCHMeR, seeking to determine the earliest date at which the modern meaning “ broad" can be 
traced for yupior, and quoting papyri, fixes “ciroa 400” as the terminus a geo. [But ho is wrong; of 
fe Tond, 101s 48, 85 (Joes and Christians in Egypt, p. 60), whore the tnenning is clear) Brot wad Were 
im Veugriechisohen, in @lotta, xv (1926), 60-5, ne | 

H. Wieawany publishes a note on “META (= Corporia ef capitis inalinadsy aa 
in Zeitechr, f. de. Spr, wxxt (1928), 68. t capitis inolietiones, as in On Uange) 

Lumpaoso in letter 73 to WicKen ( Arohip, VII, 74) dincmswes the common expreasion occ4¢. ac a... 
Cele dx peydher cordivor, which he thinks waa a stock phrase used Geckionlasie eiswrd ie — or Acre 


G. Froke discusses the meaning of peremrypagh with reference t P.8.L 006. 4 er os 
Aegyptus, it (1926), 2714. 3 : » Mota a PSI, 206, in 


W. Srikaeierrs in his Agyptologische Mittelungen (sen § 4 above} devotes $11 to the subject Zy den 
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griechischen Ubersetzungen dgyptischer Eigennamen, showing that in double names one js often a transla. 
tion of the other, He gives interesting examples, In another articls, on the identification of the dead with 
the hawk, he deals with Greek names with the prefix Dayop-, which belong to this class, even when applied 
to living persons. This use was either proleptic or perhaps due to the fact that the persons so called were 
mystae of some hawk-god, she Falbenbesetchiung dea Verstorbenen in der Syaiteeit, in Zeitachr. f. dg. Spr, 
Laat (1926), 27-34. 

H. P. Brox discusses the Greek loan-words in Coptic. Fh griscivsehen Lehmwtirter tm Koptischen, in 
Zeitechr, f, dg. Spr. LX, 40-60, 

K. Seren points out that the Egyptian 4 atthe beginning of words should not be written in transcrip- 
tions of the Greek forme of such words. Zur Wisdergaty dea dipyptischen hh am Wortanfang durvA die 
Griechen, in G.G.N., 1925, 50-8, 

E. Mayans has at last published a continuntion (not yet accessible to me) of his invaluable grammar 
of Ptolemaic papyri, Grammetil der griewhischen Papyri aus der Ptolemierseit, mit Eimachivas der gleich- 
seifigen Gntrata wel der in degypten verfsetten Jnsckriften, Baml 2: Satsfeire, Ancfytischer Teil, Hiilfte 1. 
Pp. 21 +300. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 1026. Mi 45. Reviewed by D.C, Hessrume (Wuseum, Leiden, 
XEN, 1925-6, 256-5), 

In Proc, Am. Phot, Ags, tv (1024), xxix is given an abstract of a paper by E. C. Hoan entitled Turtual 
and Grammatical Comments on Certain Pagyri. 

B. O1asow shows that the nominative was often used instead of the accusative to indicate time in the 
N.T. and LX, He quotes papyrus examples, Nominatic bev Seitheetimeung in den Papyri, in Aegyptus, 
v1 (1925), 204, 

G. Gueprst has undertaken # useful piece of work in a study of the language of Marcus Aurelius, 
which dlustrates and js illustrated by the papyri. La Aingua greea di Marco Aurelio Antonino, Parte 
Prima: /oneiiea ¢ Morfologia. (Pubbl. d, Univ. Catt. del Sacro Cuore, 8. ry, Vol v.) Milano, “Vita e 
Pensiero,” [1926]. Pp. rv+ 


f. Geweral Works, Broviograrny, MisceiLaxkous Nores on Parvaca Texrs. 


W. L. Weerkemary publishes an juteresting and suggestive popular review of papyri regarded jas 
historical material. The Greet Popyri os Historioa! Material, in Clase, Weebly, x1 (1925), 61-5, £062. 

M. Howperr has published his inaugural lecture of the Doctorat en Philologie classique on 27 Oct. 
1925, in which he gives an account of the history and scope of papyrology. La Papyrolagie grecque, in 
Rev, del’ Guiv, de Bruxelles, xxx1 (1925-6), 168-59, 

K. Kacerietsca publishes a popular lecture given ot the 150th anniversary of the Wormasr Zeitung 
on 7 Feb, 1926, in which he deals with the human aspect of papyri. Three of the P. land. are given in 
facsimile, (riechische Fumilienpapiere avs Agypten. Worms, E. Kranzbiihler Gebr. Cuyrim [1926], Pp. 0: 
2 Plates. 

d..A. Natax publishes a popular account of life as revealed by the papyri. It is an interesting paper, 
but not always up to date in the texta used, and it does not take sufficient account of the differences 
between the Greek and the Egyptian parts of the population, JMwatratiens, from Pupyrn, of the Manners 
aud Customs of Graseo-Roman Egypt, in Tras. Noy, Sov. Lit, xxx. Pp. 22, 

The last edition of Detsaways's Licht vom Osten is reviewed by J. Bens (Or, Lit.-2., xxv1, 1923, 577-5) 
and BE, Scnwanre (Ays. Z., xxv, 1925, 14-9; unfriendly ; points out various misconceptions), 


ScHUBART's Faletcuaniad is reviewed, along with hin dgypten, by W. Orro (Phil, Wook. xnv, 1925, 
325-31). His Pepyrwabunde (in Gerke sel Norden) is reviewed by E. Kt (Or. Lat.-Z., xxx, 1926, 113; 
high prnise). 





J. G. Macues reviews Mescuau's Light from Ancient Letters (Princeton Theol. Rev. xxm, 1924, 675), 

There have been many references in this bibliography to the Aaccolta Lumbroso. The full reference to 
this valuable collection of articles, largely papyrological, seems appropriately to fall under this section ; 
Ravoolta di scritt’ in onore di Giacomo Lumbroso (1845-1925), Paobbl di “Aegyptus,” §, Scientifica : 
Vol um, Milano, 1925. Pp. slvii+538. Reviewed by V. Anawaio-Rorz (Aegyptus, vil, 1026, 154-62), 

P.M. Mever reviews Aegyptys, m—-v, with notes on other publications, in 2. rergl. Reeltew., (1925), 
@82-5, Reference may here be made to three useful bibliographies: the admirable Bulletin Papyrol 
of S. oe Rrcer (Hee, ¢f gr, xxxvu, 1024, 83-11%), Hosts in Phe Fours Work in Classical ‘Studies, 
10234, 67-76, and that in the Hyz, Z., xxv, 405-612. 
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W. Cuésxar makes valuible contributions to the text and interpretation of the following papyri:— 
Wiccan, Chrest, 1; Chirest. 401; the “Curse of Artemisia”; letters 2, 7, 8, 10-16, 19, 21, 22, 24 in 
DetseMans’s Licht rom Osten, He ix always acute and writes from a vast fund of learning, but is pe haps 
too ready to fill in lucunae, for experience has shown that even the greatest acuteness and the widest 
learning can rarely be trosted to restore accurately a text which is very imperfect unless fairly close 
parallels ure available. De critic’ arte in pupyris exercenda, in Raccolta Lumbrosv, 439-34, 

G. VITELUI issues some corrections to various papyri in the series P.S.L. Voteralle papi 
Avgyptua, vir (1926), 269-70, 

Reference may be made hore to B.C. Hows’s paper noted it § 8, 

H. Gensrisegn, stating that Inscumn has worked on various papyri at Vienna, cleaning and piecing 
together fragmenta, communicates a number of new readings which he and (for the “'Tépferornkel ") 
L. Raperwacnen have obtained in consequence. Aus der Wiener Papyressammluag, in Wiener Studien, 
KLiy (1924-5), 218-30, 





With the help of B.G.U. v1, 1270, D. Conus neatly supplies some lacunae in P. Tebt. 1, 106, in 
Afnomoayne, Lv (1926), 61-2. 
M. Beexter calla attention to the Latin document of sale, P.S.1. 729, and makes varios commits 


on it (currency, the Toman corpe mentioned, questions of citizenship), Note eur le «* 720 dea Papiri della 
Socteté Italiana, in C.uL fmacr, ot B-L., 1925, 124-8, 

H. Hesse gives reason to date P.8.1. 33 in the autumn of either 150 or 173 am. Note sur la date de 
PSL §=P, Carre 49,345, in Aegyptus, vir (1926), 275-6. 

Losmmoso in letter 72 to WILCKEN (Archie, VIII, 60-2) sugvesta that in P. Grenf, Ul, 7a, “citizen” bemg 
an honournble title, roAcud may be a descriptive epithet, not « nme, 

J. Movsseat, in a note on P. Oxy. rm, 471, makes two uttractiye suggestions for readings, Zu Pap, Oxy, 
im 477, in Hermes, uxt (1926), 111-12, 

W. Srimeeinena points out that Barefod=mcag, which occurs in the Greek-Coptirc glossary of 
Dioscorun (ame above, § 3), is explained by n passage in Epiphanius, which shows that rechad WAS ani 
Egyptian word for xpocttedoy, m=O, “soul.” This is the god Nephotes mentioned in &.-B. 23, =“ Nil. 
Zeus mit Beinamen Nephotes* [but would not thin be expressed by rod «ahovgdrou of rod eal «.1]. 
cuseprirys Neikow in that text is a priest, Jer Gott Nepdutes (Nfr-htp) waa der xuseprarye dee Vile, in 
Heitechr. 7. dig. Spr., xt (1926), 35-7. | 

10. MIScELLANKonSs ann Pemsowat. 

A. E. BR, Boak gives.an account of the first season's resulta in the University of Michigan's excavations 
at Kim Washim (Karanis). The University of Michigan's Exvovationa at Karanis: 1924-5, lt Joureal, x10 
(1926), 19-21. Plate ix (sir photograph}, I may mention that Inst sanaon, thongh les productive than the 
first, yielded some valuable “finds,” und that the present one is still more successful Valuable, however, 
as some of the objects found (not merely papyri, but plage, pottery; textiles, basket-worle, ete.) may be, the 
scientifically and thoroughly elcavated, not tnerely for the anke of the papyri which may be found thera, 
but for its own sake, in order to plan ite streets and houses apd to obtain wn idea of the life lived im it. 

H. Hesse gives an account of the excavations of the Institut frangais d'Archeoloie orientale at Tell 
Eidifn in the svigons 1921-2, 1924, 1994, At Present only the Muslim town has heen touched, Somuy good 
finds have been made: un Arabie book, two biz Arabic contracts on gazclle'a skin besides frags rt 
Coptic papyri, Greek, Coptic and Arabic ostracn, ete. Toll Edfoa, in Aegyptus, Vi (1925), 3R5-8 

W. Scavparr gives his Impressions on o recent visit to Egypt and Palestine, with some yetnarkes Ge 
the state of the papyrus market, Aus Ayypten und Paldstina, in Gnomon, 1 (1056), 1-3, 

Our science has suffored hoary losaes during the period under review, G RENFELE, Lomenoso, P = 
Roman jurist, but he had dene valuuhle work also on papyrus tert, | 

GRENVELL's break-down in health had for some years removed him from the tanks of active workers in 
the Held, but hopes bad been entertained tdust he might yet recover and return to the stundiaa ohio he 
it waa doubly grievous; w singularly attractive personality, 4 loyal friend, a generous and tapianimous 
soul has bea taken from them, An obitnary aotioe by J, G. Mriuwe has ape lin thie Tiiemal ae 
another, by Witckex, has been published in Giemon, 1 (1926), 587-60. | | | 
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Lomeaoso diel shortly before the appearance of the Festschrift designed to celebrate his cightreth 
birthday, In the nature of things he could not long have continued his labours, but wp till his last illness 
his hand had lost none of its cunning, and the stimulating and suggestive letters, full of curious learning 
and of a surprising freshness, which he contributed to the dreiie and other periodicals, will be sorely 
missed, The Aacewta which beara hin name contains an obituary with a bibliography and 4 portrait 
(pp. xi-xviil, obituary by CaLDERINI, xix-xlvi, bibliography by A. Lumproso). Notices of him have been 
published also by E. Baeocta (Bull. Soc, Arch. d'Aler., No, 21, 86-91; portrait} and W. Scuvnanr 
(Gnomon, 1, 1925, 54). 

Partrsca and Jiias had both done work of great importance on the juristic side of papyrology. The 
former in particular had for years devoted his penetrating intellect with enthusiasm to the elucidation 
of the many legal! problems offered alike by the Greek and the Demotic papyri, and a whole series of 
masterly studies remains to be a memorial of his activities. Obituaries of him have been published by 
P. pe Frasorect (Aegyptus, ¥, 1024, 333-0) and O. Lent (2. Sav.-St., xov, 1925, v-xx); of Jones by 
E. Scuixeaves (ibtd., xnvi, 1926, vii-zili). A. Ausertos! publishes an obituary, with bibliography, 
of E. Costa (deqyptus, vil, 1926, 285-94). 





Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xm. 16 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Etudes de nautique égyptionne. L'art de ta navigation en Egypte juspwtt la fin de Cancien empire. Par 
Citantes Bornerx. Mém, de }'Inst. Frang. d’Areh. Orient. du Caire, Tome cinquantiime. Le Caire: 
premier fascicule 1924, deuxiéme fase, 1925, Pp. vii + 569, 

The need of a classical work on Egyptian ships and navigation has long been felt. As M. Boreux anys 
in his preface, Reisner's Wodels of Ships amd Boate and Asamann's study of the representations of ships 
from the monuments of Sahurét deal—not always in accordance with his views, but conscientiously—with 
amall areas of a large field. Graser, who attempted to take in as much as was visible in Ds Senoesen der 
alten Aegypter, wrote nearly sixty years ago, Hitherto Reisner book has been by far the most useful, 
even for the general eharncter of Egyptian ships. But when we are told that the two yolumes under 
review are only the first part of a complote study of the subject, we may reasonably expect to find the 
Models of Shipa and Bouts relegated completely to the position of the catalogue which it was originally 
intended to be, The trigedy of a monnmental work such as M. Boreux's is, that to be what it is, it must 
take in eo much material, toa great extent of a technical nature, that it assumes too much the character 
of « reference book, in which the wood cannot be seen for the trees; hence the work is never read as a 
whole, though ita presence for consultation is hecessary to every student, Here perhaps the reviewer oan 
be of service to the atudent (as well as to the author), by saying emphatically that M. Boreux's book docs 
not deserve such a fate, 

The whole of the first volume, with the exception of a few pages, reada without a auspicion of the 
catalogue, and although there are over a hundred pages in the second confined to the discussion of 
technical details of the parts of the ship, the main thesia of the book ia kept steadily in view till its 
summary at the finish. (One may add that the separate publication of the yolumes with a year's interval 
between them is misleading to this extent, that fase, 1 is useless without its fellow. Indeed they divide 
a sentence, and the preface—by this and other tokens—written after the whole work was finished and 
ready to print—is found at the beginning of jase. 2.) | 

Tt must be admitted that the interest and importance of M, Boreux’s Etudes de newt gue dgintienne for 
Egyptologists He largely in the fact that he is not concerned only with nautical matters, From this 
starting point be has adventured into long excursions in the field of religion, «.g. his very important study 
of the feast ‘pai, and on a larger scale, his exposition of the preservation of the Aorien type 
af boat in religious affairs as a reminder of the early victories of the god and his followers jn ships 
of that type. But it ia his own valuation of the material as primarily Adstorieal evidence that sustains our 
interest. His thesis, as we shall see, is as important for the light it throws on the early history of Egypt 
as for tta taaintenance of # logical evolution of the Egyptian ship. 

The two principal races which, added to the indigenous African inhabitants, went to the making of 
historic Egypt appear to have possessed essentially different types of boats, each of which predominated 
according a the one or the other people was successful in the prehistoric period. The first to arrive was 
that race one of whose moat, characteristic cultural features was the laff pottery with designs in red 
frequently bearing representations of boats of a certain fixed type. This type, from its COLUNOn occurrence 
at Nakiddah is called by Boreux nagodien, It was made of reeds or light wood, and from certain dotaila, 
notably the branch in the prow, is shown to have come from the oust; but se anclently, that for 
practical purposes it must be considered indigenous, As such it characterizes the whole of the prehiataric 
period proper. The seoond invasion also comes from the east, but not from so far afield aa the first. 
M. Boreur has ne difficulty in identifying ite source as Mesopotamia, and its route with that suggested by 
Frankfort, on other evidence, namely the Persian Gulf and the Red Sea, (As both these authors’ “Studies” 
appeared af the same tine, neither could make use of the others evidence.) The principal god of this new 
race was the falcon which gives Boreux Aorien as his term for the second main type of Egyptian ship, It 
is known to us from comparatively few examples from Egypt, the most familiar of which are the “foreign " 
hats in the Hierakenpolia paintings, and the well-known representations on the Gebel el-‘Arak knife. 
The boats were made of wood, and were decked and keeled. Prom the moment of their arrival—towards 
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the end of the prehistoric age, in what Boreux calla the predynastic—the forien people had to 


struggle with the, by now almost indigenons, nogadien and sethiew civilizations which it found in south 
and north respectively; the representations of the boats reflect this struggle, In spite however of the 
orion compuest, the nagadien hull, 40 tauch more fitting to the nature of the river and marshes, rapidly 
predominated, till, by the beginning of the Old Kingdom, it liad supplanted its rival in all kinds of vessel 
except certain religious boats which kept up the ancient ritual of the race. The curious fact thatthe Setiiens, 
themselves probably of the same stock in Asin as the Horiena, should be using the magudien type of boat, 
is probably accounted for by M, Boreux's suggestion that as they came into Egypt by the land route— 
over the Isthmus of Suez—they had no ships of their own with which to oppose the Vigediens when they 
arrived, and were therefore ready enough to take those over. But in any case their arrival seema to have 
been by way of infiltration rather than invasion, and they would thus be less likely to foree such an im- 
portant cultural element ssa new method of navigation into the place of an already surcessful one, But 
While the nagadien hull prevailed for all civil purposes the conquering Aforieus retained their own 
rigging, and the ordinary boat thus assumed « composite form, which was stereotyped in the hieroglyph 
of the boat found in the Pyramid Texta. | 

So far the evolution of the ship, illustrating the history of the land, is tolerably clear, But with the 
Memphite Dynasties it ix seriously confused by the displacement of the Aorien rigging in the north, and 
the appearance of an esaentially different mast and sail whose form resembles that of certain Far-Eastern 
shipa. M. Boreux is not prepared to preas this resemblance so closely as he is in the case of the noctepett cern 
vessela—the similarities are, of course, between different things in the two cases, or the problem would be 
much simpler—and his frank inability to explain, or account for, this divergence ia the one weak spot in 
his argument. It remains inexplicable, and we can only state that the type must have been in existence 
in the Delta—whatever its origin—for a considerable time to have been of sufficient importance to compel 
the /orens to assimilate it into their culture. It ia clear however that in spite of the unification of Egypt 
under Memphite rule the typeof vessel used was not the same throughout the land, for the Hortens of the 
south retained their native ship—i.e. Aorfen rigging and nagadien hull. More important still, whenever 
we find the southern tribes pushing up into the north, ¢.g. at the end of the Sixth Dynasty aml at the 
beginning of the Middle Kingdom, we find also the Aorien type of boat reappearing in the north, Indeed 
the vessel with Par-Eastern masts begins to lose ground in the First Intermediate Period, and later dis- 
appears for good, its place being taken by the Theban boats of Aories type, which from the beginning of 
the New Kingdom became general throughout the country. : 

Thos if we put on one side the medt-chérre and its peculiar sail, the evolution of the Egyptian ship is 
& steady logical progression, drawing its improvements from the genius of the country, and owing nothing 

o Mediterranean influences until the great increase of relations with foreign peoples—notably the 
Phoenictans—in the fulness of the New Kingdom. 

Such ia the outline of the historical theme of M. Boreux's book. In detail it is full of suggestions, 
which, a4 they are no more than that, hardly come into the main theme. Historically the most interesting 
period is the earliest; the difficulty is to discover how far we may consider the first invaders indligenatis. 
On this point I am not certain that M. Borens is hinwelf quite clear as to his view. The earliest 
invaders, coming from a Far-Eastern country, used for that journey ships of wood—at any rate of 
larger proportions and stronger material than the raft-like boats to which the name is given when they 
arrived in Egypt. This he admits. Moreover, he says that their aagadien type of bowt waa so naturally 
adapted to the peculiarities of river-life in prehistoric Egypt that it could not but have been continued ILD 
use there, But elsewhere he seems to suggest that the indigenous boat was so obviously the right boat for 
the conditions, that the invaders automatically adapted their boat to its character. But in that case, why 
call the boat actually used in Egypt nagadien | 

The paucity of remaine for the study of carly sea-going vessels must account for the comparatively 
amall apace given to that side of Egyptian navigation. The main conclusion in regard to the boats is that 
in general they resemble the river-bouts, the differences being chiefly in incidental details, due to the 
unusial size of the ea-faring ship; with one important constructional variation, namely the use of a 
thick rope fastened from nose to stern passing over a crutch in the centre of the hull, which thus afforded 
a-eafeguard against the possibility of the boat breaking her back on a reef, or in heavy seas, A precisaly 
similar rope was used in the building of papyriform river-boats, in order to bend the wood into shape, ard 
to hold it so while work was in progress on the hull. But in thia case the purpose ended with the eom- 
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By the exhaustiveness of his references, the number of years that he has devoted to this particular 
study, and his obvious familiarity with its technical details M. Boreux puts himself almost beyond the 
reach of critictam, One does not, however, require a special knowledge of nautical matters to have 
stronger doubts than his as to the nature of the instrument in the hand of the man in Fig. 171, p. 408. 
It is surely inconceivable that a man should paint » megaphone in the opposite direction to that in which 
he ia trying to make himself heard! Again, in speaking of what he calls bowdes-tampons Boreux rightly 
distinguishes the anchor weight hanging from the stern and the other wooden object tied to a shorter rope 
which hangs from the bows, both of which Reisner called “bumpers” or “buffers” When tmnaking notes on 
the model boats in the British Museum I had considered the objects in the stern to be bumpers and 
those in the bows to be mooring-buoys, The evidence from the earliest times onwards brought forward by 
M. Boreux shows that the former must be anchors; but the term bouées-tampons seems to be confusing, if not 
incorrect for the latter, The word bowée—as far as I can discover—always means buoy, and bowde-tampon, 
buooy-fender, is a mixture of terma which conveys an impracticable idea, Itis clear however that M. Boreuz 
considers these objects to have been used as fenders pure and simple, Yet their form, examples of which 
he gives in Figs. 177 and 179, certainly suggests that they are made of wood “recouyert ou non de pest," 
rather than the alternative—“des outrea de toile ou de aparterie, qu'on bourrait de fibre végétale ou de 
toute autre mati¢re,” This and their conical tops {reminiscent of our own buoys) and evident attenrpt at 
clear markings, are strong arguments, to my mind, for seeing in these objects buoys for mooring purposes, 
rither than fenders. 

M. Boreux bas taken full advantage of the generous methods of the Institut Frangaia, and has provided 
the largest possible number of indices, including an elaborate cross-reference index to important notes, 
The list of errata is apt to be overlooked at the end, and would have been better placed at the beginning 
of the book. The author would not then run the risk of being nisjadged. Both volumes are very fully 
illustrated, chiefly with excellent line drawings by Mile Jeanne Evrard. But the very much smaller 
number of photographs are not so successful; Fig. 2 is a good example of bow poorly they are reproduced. 
They take away very little, however, from an invaluable work. 

5S. BR. K. Graxyriuun, 


Suden wnd Griechen im Romischen Alexandreia, Von H. L. Bru. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1025. Pp. 42. 
2 plates, 

The quarrels between Greeks and Jews at Alexandria have taken Up a substantial proportion of the 
recent literature dealing with Graeco-Roman Egypt, not without reason, aa they throw ouch light er dee, 
life and character of the city: gnd as we have partisan statements from both sides at varjone periods, 
some of them only fragmentary, as well as one important pronouncement of an Emsperor, it affords hy 
interesting subject for study to piece together the bits of information and form an Pee RRL * ate 
of the controversy, 

The first two chapters of this pamphlet give an excellent summary of the history of | Pa. 
under the Ptolemaic dynasty and their standing as an cbpesttid caverta: to Tisch aoe tee 
uid; it might however be suggested that more stress should be laid on the relation between the growth 
of Alexandria ag a trading centre and the increase in the importance of the Jowish colony in this peciod, 

Mr. Bell then reaches his main theme, and describes fully what is known of the str lggle which oon- 
tinued for s century, from the reign of Caligula to that of Hadrian, between the Ganka and J ene 
specially violent outbursts from time to time which led to action by the central yovernment a it 
He rightly connects the antisemitism of this period with the anger of the Grecks at finding themssl 
deprived of their privileged postion in Haypt, while there had been no derogntion from te eee 
the Jews: the situation might be summed up briefly by saying that the Greeks, bat ducing to aitenke the 
Rotnns directly, vented estes on the Jows, whom they regarded as favourites of the Romane itis 
account of the tangled web of intrigue that is partially revealed by the do. manips heigl oars 
ia admirably judicious, re a y the docutnents that have been preserved 

After the reign of Hadrian the Jews appear bot seldom in the recoria “3 - 
outbreak of rioting under the auspices of the patriarch Cyril at the gacirce ery ee 
which Mr, Boll closes his story: and here it may be questioned whether “BSE ties ican with 
adequate, Cyril had assumed the place of the gymnasinrchs of the first cents as mi - es ae 
Roman party in Alexandria, and followed the example of his predecessors by a aoe leader raps uutsti- 
through the Jews: but, while his massacres and confisentions may have been white extensive the Baan 
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and the civil and military authorities were certainly much leas able to control the situation, it seems to 
be ascribing too much to his credit or discredit to suggest that he accomplished the extermination of the 
Jewa which the Greeks of the first century had failed to do, The Jewish colony had revived repeatedly 
after the persecutions of the former period, and would probably have revived again in the fifth century, 
if tt bad been worth the while of the Jews to remain at Alexandrian: but the importance of the city as 
a commercial centre had been waning for some time, and when Cyril had «pent his force there waa nothing 
to attract the Jewish traders back. Similar instances of the diaappearance of a Jewiah colony concurrently 
with the decay of mercantile prosperity can be found elsewhere: this review is written where a dourishing 
community of Jews existed under the Angevin kings; but, aa the grip of the University throttled the local 
trade of the city of Oxford, the Jews just vanished. 

It may be noted that Mr. Bell's pamphlet adds to ite merita of scholarship and judgment that of being 

J. G. Mita, 


Kulturgeschichte des Altertums: etn Cherblick her mewe Erechetnungen. Vou Wauren Orta. Miinchen: 
©. H. Beck. 1925. Pp. +175, 

It is necessary to add the sub-title of this work, or its nature and scope might easily be misconceived. 
The anthor explains in hia preface that it grew out of a sories of reviews, which he thought it advisable to 
use as the occasion for a summary review of the development of ancient culture as illustrated by various 
recent works. Yet the result is far more than a mere review or bibliographical survey, The volume con- 
tains « brilliant and readable, if necessarily rapid, sketch of the course of civilization in what ia now called 
the Nearer East and the Mediterranean lands from the dawn of history to the collapse of the Roman Empire. 
Beginning with a general introduction, in which he discuases the conception of ancient history (which he 
regards as ending at about the reign of Justinian) and of “Kulturgeschichte,” the author proceeds to trace 
in chronological order the various cultural spheres and periods, with constant reference to recent works 
bearing on the single problems referred to, 

To have ranged over so wide a field and to have compressed so luge a mass of material into a work 
of this size is in itself an amazing achievement; and Professor Otto has moreover produced a volume 
which is throughout stimulating and full of interest, and which contains very many acute and some 
illuminating remarks, A certain over-definiteness—] had almost said cocksurenesa—of statement on 
subjects still under discussion was perhaps inevitable in a summary review, but naturally the author's atate- 
ments Will not always pass without challenge, and the authority which his opinions can claim tmnt vary, 
Hinde no One Man can be an expert on so many subjects as are here dealt with, Probably several scholars 
would question his placing of Greeks in the Mycenaean period, for example; and his treatment of Rome, 
which he regards too much as a mere department of Helleniam, is not wholly satisfactory, His views on 
Roman art (p. 124) are likely to provoke vigorous dissent; and, despite his arguments to the contrary, 
I still think it better to end the Hellenistic period not later than the end of the Roman republic, Otto 
probably over-estimates the unity of “ Hellentsmus." 

Despite some disputable and one-sided statements, however, the book is an extremely valnable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject, which students cannot afford to neglect, Interestingly written, it 
nevertheless suffers a little from the author's fondness for long and rather involved sentences. It is, by 
the way, a little curious that he says nothing of Malta, where remarkable remains of prehistoric culture 
have been discovered in recent years. 

H. L. Bevs. 


The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, Part I, The Archaeological Material, by H. E. Wrstoce ; The 
Literary Material, by W, E. Crum; Part I, Coptic Ostraca and Papyri, Edited with Translations and 
Commentanes, by W. E. Caum; Great Gstraca and Papyri, Rdited with Tranalations and Commentaries, 
by H. GEverys Waire. 2 Vols. in fol. New York. 1026. xxvi+276 pp. and 35 plates; xvi+356 pp. 
and 17 pilates, 

Those who for many years past have made a study of western monasticiam must be filled with 
admuration—tingod perhaps with jealousy—when they see the increasing excellence and sumptuousness 
of the successive volumes devoted of late years to Egyptian monasticism. After Bawlt, Sakkarah and Dar 
el-Abyad we now have a fresh field, the Monastery of Epiphanius, and by comparing theae works one is 
able to obtain some idea of the precision with which they depict the history and customs, in a word the 
nionastic community and its civiliztion, 
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Undoubtedly the sand has constituted itself the ally of urchaeology in the preservation of many objects 
of no money value, but nevertheless of exceptional interest for what they reveal to us of the daily life of 
the people, It is in particular the sand af the Egyptian desert which has rendered us this service; the 
sand of Africa has soareely preserved anything exeept the monastery of Tebessa, while as for our own 
countries in Europe, the severe climate, fires, invasions and floods have suceeded in destroying all save 
the merest traces. The social, artistic and literary importance of St. Denis, Cluny, Mont Cassin, Bobbio, 
Suint-Gall, lonw and Lindiafarne is not to be compared with that of Eevptian monasteries whowe TackreE, 
are scarcely known, and yet detailed monographs and magnificent albums prefer to treat of thee homble 


houses which sheltered community of monks for searcely a century or two We inay rejoice at thin 


when we think of the definitely dated facta which theac investigations have established in the history of 
monasticism as it existed in the humbler establishments, 


The New York Metropolitan Muscum of Art haa just published the archaeological results of the 


feyptian Expedition of 1012 and 1914, The excavations of these years revealed several monasteries not 
far distant from each other situated weat of Thebes, between the Valley of the Kings and the Valley of 
the Queens, The most important, or at least the mont fully investigated of these monasteries forms thie 
subject of the present publication, 

The Christian town of Jéme, ou the site of which Medinat-Habu stands to-day, was situated to the 
weat of Thebes and formed a civil settlement around which as a centre the monastic éextablishments Iny 
scattered ot the mountain, Hermits lived thers in isolation at 4 date impossible to determine, as they 
have left no traces save a name, an initial, and occasionally a abort prayer inscribed on the rock; one leas 
penurious than the rest wrote in red. 

Towards the sixth and seventh centuries the cenobite system was wo firmly established in Egypt that 
the number of monasteries yreatly increased, Though anchorites were not scarce, it seems that many 
took advantage of the mitigation of hurdshipes afforded by life in communities. The monastic retreata in 
the neighbourhood of Thebes were intended to accommodate only small COMMUunities ; Lheir dimensions 
are restricted and their cemetories amall. Dor er-Ndtui and Dér ol-Medinah were contemporary with the 
thonastery of Epiphunins and never contained morn than a few monks. These boly men lived modestly 
aid economically, compelled to do their own work in turn aa gardeners, cooks, masons and tailors: for the 
benetit of these lost instructions as to the length and breadth of their garmeite had been traced fan 
the walls, 

Other monasteries must hive differed hut little from these; Dér el-Bahart, where a doxen graffiti have 
heen diseoyered; Dér Kurnat Murtay, of which nothing bat ruins remains; the monastery of Cyriaw, 
which was 4 community of hermita where fourteen letters on papyrus were found, six of which were 
addressed to Cyriac, and finally Dér el-Balhtt. 

The monastery of Epiphanius had left no memory in the native traditions; in the nineteenth century 
century compiled by two monks, Jacob and Elias, has preserved for us some tseful information regarding 
the site and history of the establishment, From this we gather that Epiphanius was not the first abbot, 


many of the visitors having inscribed their naines on the walls, together with an octaalOtial prayer, 

Those purts of the buildings which were excavated proved to be small in extent, the monks per TT 
aolidity to magnificence, Two towers of Unequal gize provided some sort of habitation for the establish. 
mont; the lirger of the two towers rowe to three storeys. The site of tho thapel has not yet been 
ascertained with any certainty, Some of the cells arp Mitside the enclosure wall, doubtless because. they 
were added ata later date The monastery was provided with « subterranean cellar, Nile tud beaten 
and formed into bricks waa employed by the muson-monks for the construction of two bread ovens. The 
comunity must have pomeosed some capable artisina One of them had made a chest and wooden 
balusters, und « lock of sycamore wood; another had perhaps made the pavement consisting of « kind 
Of parquet Large covered jars on which had been drawn clirians and palms were found in the ovllar, 
where also some grains of barley, some beans, and even onion skins have survived to this day, Among 
the most interesting of the relica nrust be mentioned « well made instrument of wood Shaped like a rigid 
fail, werdg, for threshing grain: it is made of acacia wood and Meas 2175 metres in length, There 
were also sieves, the earthen pots of a water-wheel for drawing water from the wells, jars and bowls, The 
monks also wove tate and made leather *prone; some of them could draw with a pen, and mention ought 
also to'be made of broken glassen, spoona, n conser and a graduated rulic 
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Ne person outside the monastic community could be buried in the cemetery, for its small dimensions 
made this impossible, Only eleven graves have beon excavated; six of these were empty, three partially 
empty, while two contained the mummies of male adulta of not more than forty years of age In the 
centre of the cemetery a small mausoleum, the four corners of which still stand, was originally surmounted 
by a spherical dome about 3-40 metres in diameter. 

One would like here to give a summary of the valuable chapter of 60 pages devoted to the monks and 
their customs, Theban Hermits and their fafe, and mention should also be made of their Hteratiame, but ms 
these texta fill'a large folio volume, one can only add that this admirable work contains more than seven 
hundred texte published complete with translations. Among the Coptic liturgical texts ure some prayers, 
4 hymn, a homily of St, Athanasius (the Greek text of Which is unknown), various extracts from Aya 
Shenoute, sermons, letters and homilies on papyrus and cetraca, coutracta, receipts, wills, several hundreds 
of letters—the correspondence between Epiphanius and Pesenthius of Kuft. Mention must also be made 
of a very Valuable list of books, medical prescriptions and aphorisms or transcriptions of students, 

The arrangement of the matter is perfectly clear. A suinmary is given here: Archeeologioal Material 

(by H. E. Winlock). Introduction. 1, The Topography of Western Thobes in the sixth and seventh 
centuries 4p. from the existing Christian ruins. fT, The Monastery of Epiphanius, aA shiwn ly the 
excavations. IIT. ‘Trades and occupations at the Monastery, aa shown by the exenvations, Litercery 
Material (by W. E. Crum). IV. History and Chronology, Y, Topography as recorded in the Texts. 
VL Thoban Hermits and their Life, VIL, Writing Materiale VILL Literature, IX, Epiphanius and 
Pesenthius. X. The Language of the Texts, List of Texta in Part U1 aa cited in the present volume, 
faderes: Names, Places, Coptic, Greek and Latin, Arabic. Subjecta. Plates, 
"This summary gives o glimpse of the wealth of Volume t1, which is chiefly the work of Mr. W. E. Crum, 
biblical, liturgical, administrative and philosophical value, From the hundreds of letters which he has 
had the learning to read and the patience to translate and annotate historians of Christian Egypt during 
Coptic times will obtain valuable information. From the point of view of mscoticism wind discipliny one 
can only refer to a proportion of the letters taken at random; for example, No, 106, a promise of obedience 
to Epiphanius, which is, however, not-a formal monastic declaration ; &similar promise (No, 113), which 
is, perhaps, only a formula appearing to mean more than it really does, A demand for pardon (No, 114), 
Ad measure taken against a deacon deprived of hig office (No. 158), Apologies for employing 
an ostracon in default of papyrus (Nos, 141,172), In a generg] way, the tone of these correspondents is 
marked by a deference that is almost obsequious, 

Tt is perhaps superftuons to add that this work, emanating from the Cambridge University Prose, is 
presented in an irreproachable form, The print is clear, the marginal notes. which accompany the text 
facilitate reading and reference, the illustrations are good and the measurements are given in the metric 
system. Altogether this monogriph adds to aur knowledge a group of monasteries which, though lacking 
in splendour, yet for this very reason give us an exact idea of a large number of the Egyptian monasteries 
of the seventh and eighth centuries of our era. Archaroloey guing by this work, while as for learning and 
literature, each time that an archaeologist or 4 historian opens the book he will discover more than be 
ever thought to find, 


H, Lecuerca. 


Handbook of the Egyptian Collection: Avt Institute of Chicago. Ry Toomas Gronor Atcen. Chicago, 1923, 

The Art Institute of Chicago has produced a very acceptable Handbook of the Eguyption Collection of 
the Institute, by Mr. T. G. Allen, Secretary of the Institute and of the Haakell Oriental Museum, with 
the assistance of Dr.J, H. Breasted, Director of the Museum, The collection appears to be a lurge and 
representative one, and includes many objects of first-rate artistic and archaeological interest, belonging to 
all periods. The guide is well written, and is entirely up to date in its information. And the collection itanlf 
appears to be arranged in a most useful manner. The reader is taken in easy conversational manner 
through the whole gamut of 4 representative Egyptian collection, from coffins and their ACOERSROries 
through sculpture, pottery, minor arta, bronzes, metal-work, aintlets, searate, and papyri to Graeco: 
Egyptian paintings, [It is not a mere list, bat is in itself quite 2 usefal book on Egyptian antiquities, 
and it has a good index, 

HE. Rt. Hans. 
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Tha Monasteries of the Wadi'n-Natrun. Part I. New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 
New York, 1926. Pp. xlviii+20 28 plates By H. G. Evenys Warre Appendix by G. Sobhy. 

This book is described by the lamented editor, the late H. G. Evelyn White, as comprising “a selection 
of the more important of the leaves and fragments found by me at the Monastery of Saint Macarius in the 
course of archaeological investigations carried out in 1920-1 on behalf of the Egyptian Expedition of The 
Metropolitan Muasum of Art” (vii) of New York. The production of the work, so far aa letter-press, 
paper, and illustrations are concerned, can only be described as of superlative excellence. Its publication 
on these lines has been made possible by the generosity of « private donor to whose interest and encourage- 
ment the Museum's Egyptian Expedition already owes much. 

The Introduction (pp, xxi-xlviii) contains a general history of the library of the Dér Abd Makiir, some 
of the details not quite clear until the forthcoming volume, T'Ae History of the Monasteries af the Mownt of 
Nitria and Secetiz,is available. The library dates from some period subsequent to 817, when the mona 
wis sacked for the fifth and lust time. It was after this sack that the new “Sanctuary of Benjamin” was 
consecrated in 830, and the elitor thinks that the text numbered XXI D may be port of a discourse 
pronounced on that occasion. Somewhere about 1350 8 great disaster took place and led to the decay of 
the monastery and, the editor assumes, of the library as well. This “disaster” is not specified in the 
present volume, but perhaps may have been the great plague which reached C yprus in 1347 and England 
in 1348, and ts generally known aa the “Black Death.” Whether thia theory is right, that the Black 
Death was a great cataclyem from which dates the decay of the Coptic and all the other oriental churches, 
is as yet an open question. Such a decay did ccour in the latter part of the fourteenth century : it might 
have been due to the influence of Islam, intermittently hostile after the Crusades, or it might have been 
due more directly to the Crusades, which were definitely hostile to the oriental churches. In this volume 
A. G. Evelyn White is extremely cautious and avoida specifying what the great disaster was: either he 
felt weak points in the theory he had formed as to the devastation being due to the Black Death, or he has 
reserved his arguments for the History of the Monasteries. 

After the “disaster” the library fell into decay, though there was a period of book repairing in the 
seventeenth century. It should, however, be noted that there was 4 considerable output of liturgical books 
in the eighteenth century. 

Apparently Gilles de Loches (1633) waa the first to bring news to the west of the contenta of the 
library, and the firet manuseript from that source was the polyglot Barberini Psalter. Huntington visited 
the monastery in 1662-3, and possibly some of the Huntington Coptic MSS. in the Bodleian came from 
its library. On the Bohairic texts relating to St. George (p. 73) we read that “the Bodleian MS, (dated 
1203) belonged to ‘the church of the Virgin in the monastery of Baramus,’ and may have been brought 
thence bry Huntimgton." It is necessary to refer to Budge's volume on St, George to find what particular 
Huntington MS. is here cited. The foot-note here and note (7) on p. 75 refer to Introduction, § 5, by an 
error for §.6. In 1715 Assemani “obtained manuscripts of the highest quality,..in the Coptic tongue,” 
These are now in the Vatican Library (Copf. 1, ¥, Xxa¥, LVII-LEIx, of. A. Hebbelynck, Jnventaire 
soumatre (1024), 49), In 1839 other MSS. were procured by H. Tattam, some of which are now in the 
British Museum, others having found their way to the John Rylands Library, Manchester. Later visitors, 
Tischendorf in 1844, and Evelyn White in 1920-1, have procured only fragments, but these often of con- 
diderable value. The present volume gives 4 selection of these fragments, completed by Tischendorf 
fragmenta, and in some cases by Vatican texts, Here, for example, No, XVI contains 6 folios, of which 
1, 3, 4, 5, were brought away by Tischendorf, 2, 6, ure now added. No, XVII, alan 6 folios, 5, 6, procured 
by Tischondorf, I, 2, 3, 4, by Evelyn White No. XVIII, of 7 folios, 2, 3, 4, 5,7, procured by Tischendorf, 
], 6, by Evelyn White. These fragmenta, interred in a vault, seem to have been regarded by the monks in 
the light of sacred relica and many obstacles had to be faced by those who sought to disturb them, though, 
I understand, even greater obstacles have been placed in the way of those who have since tried to make 
any enquiries. 

The texts here published comprise Apoorypha (Nos, I, I1I-VIIT), where fresh material appears only in 
minor details, encomia on well-known saints(IX—XTIT}, martyrdoms(X1V-XXITjof Egyptian saints already 
known in general outline from the narratives contained inthe Syaararium, XX contains a group of texts 
relating to St. Macarius, some of which properly belong to the Difnar, or to the Doxologia usually attached to 
the Tieotokia, XXIV consists of odes to the Sainte of Scetis, one (137) apparently brought from the 
monastery of St John the Littl after ite decay, It seems that the monks of St. John's removed to the 
monastery of St. Macarius but retained their separate corporate life so that in the offices there ware two 
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choirs, one of St John, the other of St Macarius, whose relative functions are occasionally noted im the 
rubrica, Most of these odes seem to belong to the Difner or similar work. They, as well aa the various 
homilies comprised in XXV_-ARXVI, are more definitely associated with Scetis, and in them occur moat 
of the historical and topographical references which are amongst the most useful features of the collection. 
XMXXVII is a group of Biblical fragments, The liturgical muteria! is mostly gathered under XXX VITI, 
though « Jifnar hymn appears as I], aa well as the obviously Difnar portions in MXIT, XXTV, Most of 
the apace bere is taken up with 25 leaves of the Greek liturgies of St. Basil and St. Gregory which “ supply 
the Greek text of several passages of which only the Coptic—and in some cases Ethiopic—has hitherto 
been known” (200). ‘The Difaar fragments (XX XVIII, F) seem to have been brought originally from 
the monastery of St. John the Little. No. XXXIX contains fragments from ten vocabularies which give 
the Arabic equivalents for Coptic and Greek words. Twelve leaves of the same manuscript, recoverml by 
Tattam, are now in the John Rylands Library. ‘The editor contents himself with a description of theae as 
well as of the Difnar, etc. fragments—indeed it was not found practicable to insert all these in fall, The 
Supplement contains three texts of which two (B, (C) probably belong to the Difrar. This and such like 
material would perhaps repay further research as here are found commemorstions of local saints. The 
Doxotogia contains a selection of the most usual hymna (of- Vatican, Cod. Copt. xxxvint, from the Widt 
en-Natrin, with « good share of local saints); the Difaar contains a complete series for every day of the 
year, differing from the Docologia only in its completeness ; the Synaxarium gives in prose the same lives 
and is presumably the source from which the Difnar is drawn; the various lives and martyrdoms, usually 
in the form of homilies for the saint’s day, are apparently the material from which the Synarortun wie 
abridged, All theae are co-related and should be studied togetler. 

Appendix I contains portions of an Arabic MS. in Coptic script, edited by Dr. Sobhy ; to it belong two 
leaves recovered by Tischendorf and now in Cambridge University Library Add, 1896. 17, The document 
throws very important light on the history of the phonology of Egyptian Arabic—it is probably of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth century, In one place Dr, Sobhy notes that We = 5, a3 In Turkish (and Persian) 
wod sais “was the influence of Turkish already acting in Egypt at the date when the MS. was written 7 
(231), Tt might be pointed out that the influence of Turkish begins to appear in technical terms of theology 
more or leas connected with the darwish orders, originally Turkish societies, which were introduced by 
Saladin, as Maqrisi informa us, and became extremely popular amongst the Egyptians: thus Addit 
{=Aadith) “conversation,” but Addis “religions tradition,” dilr (=diitr) “momory,” afr “a religious 
exercise of the darwishes,” etc. Turkish influence connects with the darwish movement, not with Turkish 
rule. Results need to be checked by the MS. published by Galtier (Mull, de I’ Jnat., v, 87-104) where Coptic 
is written in Arabic script, and by an examination of the transliteration of proper names in the Jufnar 
and Thkeetakia where the names stand side by side in the two seripts. One of the most characteristic 
marke of Egyptian dialect to-day is the use of the demonstrative adjective (da, di) after the substantive, 
but-in this MS. (fo. 6 verso, 7) we find Qy0all ain the literary style, whilst temein ocours throughout, 
though it must have been long obsolete in the vernacular, No doubt then, as now, men were reluctant to 
write the real speech of the people. To the texts are added very full tndices and 28 plates illustrating the 
different kinds of script employed. The whele is at excellent piece of work and renews our regret at the 
nntimely loss of the scholarly editor. 






De Lacy O Lranry. 


Die aunetirtige Bevilkerung im Ptolemderreich. Vou Farrz Hewcurnmerm, (Alio, xvmit Beiheft.) Lerpzig: 

Dieturich’sche Verlugsbuchhandlung. 1925. Pp. vi-+100, Mk. 7.00, : 

The Egypt with which the Greek papyri make us acquainted was an Egypt profoundly changed in 
wlministration, culture and even race by the influx of foreigners, However important the native Eryptian 
heritage, overlaid though it was by Hellenism, might be, the civilization—usmng the word in its widest 
sense to dover all the social life of the country—which the science of papyrology bas revealed wos in 
considurable measure non-Egyptian, mainly of course Greek, It ta therefore of itnportance to diacaver of 
what race the settlers were, in what proportion various races were represented, in which centres they were 
chiefly found, and what were their relations to the Egyptian populace. A classified list of foreign settlers 
was compiled some years ago by the Scuola Papirologica at Milan (Studi della Sowola Papirologioa, mm, 
3-86), and the subject has now been treated more fully and with a wider moge by Dr, Heichelheim in a 
volume which is a good example of the German monograph, thorough, painstaking and showing consider- 
able acuteness. It bas also the defects of ita genre; there is rather too much detail and too little attempt 
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to present any general picture of the position and importance of the foreign element in the population. It 
stems, for example, hardly necessary to mention in the bedy of the work every local occurrence of a foreign 
aettler, as the author does on pp. 43 ff Where « regular colony seema in question (4g. the Cyrenaean 
settlement in Tholthis and Takona, p. 44) it ia right to call special attention to it, but the presence of a 
‘single Chaleedonian at Oxyrhynchua (p, 49") can have little significance. To collect statistics of tho 
foreigners reconled in Egypt has an object, but it is in most cases of minor interest where they were 
found, and the useful Appendix, which contains a prosopography of foreigners with the places of their 
oucurrence, serves the purpose sufficiently. 

Dr, Heichelheim, in a valuable section, discusses the Epigone and the problems concerning it. He 
accepts Woess's view that the agogimos-clause refers to exemption from the right of saylum, but rejects, 
probably with justice, his idea that this exception was dne to the atrocities of Cambyses, He holds that 
apirt from Macedonians, Cretans, Persians and Mysiana the ethnic names even of late Ptolemaic papyri 
ean be regarded as genuine. 

There are some oversights; thus he regards P) Lond. Inv, No. 2242 (4rcdiv, viz, 19) as from the 
Arsinoite nome (e.g. p. 81), whereas if} wae very probably written at Alexandria, On the whole however 
his work is excellently done, and the volume will be extremely useful, [t is more than a collection of frets 
and evidence, for in several particulars it makes a real addition to knowledge. 

H. L Buia, 


Foutes historias religionts aegypticcae, collegit Toeonoavs Horrxen. 5 parte. Bonn, 1922-5, Pp. 932. 

This estimable Latin compilation forms part of the series of Fontes Aistoriae retigionum ex auctoribus 
graeeis et lotr collecti, edited by Dr, Karl Clemen, It contains all known descriptions of and refor- 
ences to Egyptian religion in the classical authors, both Greek and Lutin, from Homer to the 
mid-Byzintines. The captions are in Latin, as is also the very fully documented index, ‘There is really no 
more to say of a book of this kind, which will of course be of the greatest use to all students of Egyptian 
religion. 


Die Blitteseit dea Phoraonenretches, Von G. Sretspogrr, Monographien zur Weltgeachichte. Leipzig -: 

Velhagen u. Klasing. 1926, 2nd edition. 

The second edition of Professor Steindorif's well-known work naturally appears in an enlarged forn, 
The original edition was of only 170 pages, 3 coloured plates, and 140 figures: the new one has 221 pares, 
§ coloured plates, and 185 figures. This expansion tay indeed be said to correapond to the expansion of 
our knowledge since 1900, the date of the first edition. In twenty-six years much water haa flowed 
Leneath the bridge of Kasr en-SiIL The addition is fitly heralded by the aubstitution as frontispiece for the 
British Museum head of Amenophis II of the lntely discovered Berlin head of Nofretiti, The new hook 
generally follows: the lines of the old one, Lt will be remembered that Professnr Steindorff's theme is 
simply the Eighteenth Dynasty, which in 1990 could certainly with juatice he regarded as the fine flower 
of Egyptian civilization, as it certainly marked the apogee of Egyptian temporal dominion, ‘Time alters 
our outlook, and in 1920 one wonders whether after all the Twelfth Dynasty, or even the Fourth, ia not 
to be regarded as more truly the Bliitestt of Nilotic culture than the Eighteenth, with its foreio 
influences from Crete and Mitanni and its conquered Syria; it strikes one as a trifle rococo, this art of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty compared with that of the Twelfth ; and, after all, the touch betrumpeted artistic 
revolution of Akhenaten was a5 unnatural and as artificial as the “modernist” movements of to-day whose 
votaries affect to admire tt so touch. The Egypt of the Eighteenth Dynasty—or at all events the inter half 
of the period—was more than a little geputst and fardée: she was, after all, getting on in years, But she 
was not yot old; she was not yet the painted hag of tho Ramesside period and the days of her Sate 
childhood under the Baltes were yet a thousand years off. And she was stat sty, magisAcanh es choked 
ever been. For hitherto her splendour had been reserved for the gaze of her own peopla : now abe was 
the cynosure of the world, and from far and near the chiefs came to court to how down before Pharaoh 
now truly “lord of the Nine How peoples,” as he had never been before, The seeds of decay at ik 
amidst this glory, in the shape (as so often happens when the juju-men are pot forcibly comy sled: to 
mind their own business) of the growing and insolent domination of the priests of Amin, against which 
Akhenaten justifiably, but madly, tactlessly, ineffectually revolted. However, this rotten something in the 
state was hidden by the panache of the Etpire, the obvious power, prosperity and pride of king and 
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people and their chief god. The attention of the man in the street has of course of late bean ver ¥ 
effectually drawn to this worldly magnificence by the discovery of the tomb of Tuttankhamiin, with ita (to 
the man in the street) hitherto undreamt-of treasures. Students of Egypt of course knew well that such 
things were, and for them Tut‘ankhamoin provided after all few absolutely unexpected surprise. The 
layman had never imagined a whole sarcophagus, like a bath, of maasy, solid gold; but we knew what 
| Burraburiyash of Babylonia had said to his fellow-king Akhenaten: “Gold ia as the dust in thy land, my 
brother!” There was not yet too much gold about, as there was in the decadent days of the Ramessides, 
but thera was quite enough for good taste, and rather more perhaps than would have been considered in 
good taste in an earlier and simpler age. It is this magnificent age of the Egyptian “rois-soleil,” this 
Versailles-period of Egyptian history, that Professor Steindorff described in the first edition of this book, 
and now expands by the inclusion of the new material which the work and discovery of the past quarter 
of a century have brought to light since its original appearance. The list of the additional matter is for- 
midable, comprising as it does not merely the discoveries inthe tomb of Tutfankhamiin, but also those in 
the tombs of Yuyaand Tuyu and of Tuthmosis IV, and that of Tiyi(?, discovered by the late Mr, Ayrton, 
the wonderful treasures of the art of Akhenaten’s time from the House of the Sculptor.at “Amarnah, now at 
Berlin, the famous Cow of Hathor from Dér el-Babri, at Cairo, many fine objects in the Carnarvon 
collection, and the new light shed from abroad on the art and foreign relations of the time by Evans's 
discoveries at Knossoa in Crete and Winckler'a finding of the Boghaz Kyii tableta in Anatolia Pro 
fessor Steindorif has had much of the greatest importance to include in hia new edition, and he has done 
the work admirably. Among the more interesting less known objects of art that ho figures may be noted 
specially the remarkable open-work bronze vase-stands at Leipzig (Figs. 182, 133), which, ordinarily, one 
would have said were Ptolemaic, We note that the fayence beakers with relief decoration of the type so 
well exemplified in the Eton College Museum are dated (by a Carnarvon example, Fig. 137) to the Figh- 
teenth Dynasty by Professor Steindorif rather than to the Twenty-second, a moot point on which it ia 
difficult to make up one’s mind wutil further detinitely recorded finds occur. Why Fig. 20,0 female sphing, 
should be of Hatshepsut does not appear: it might almost be of the later Middle Kingdom, The head 
of Amenophis IT at Cairo (Fig. 43) isn welcome appearance a34 portrait of that king, Thatof Tuthmosia [V 
(Fig. 35) is not like him, as we know from his mummy, and can only be regarded a4 a state portrait without 
Any pretence to be a likeness, The format of the book is the same as before, the illustrations are of the 
same type, many of them, of course, repeated from the original thinner volume. But the colour-plates 
have been notably increased by finely produced additions, and the printing altered by the abolition of the 
original double columns in favour of a unified page: Gothic type ia, however, preserved. 
H. BR. Hate. 


ihe Mimiamben des Herondas. Von Orro Cacstvs. Zweite Auflage, von Repotr Hurzoa, Laetputig 

Dieterich’sche Verlagabuchhandlung. 1926, Pp, xvi+206. 

Professor Rudolf H{arzog) has published (1926, Leipzig, Dieterich'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung) what he 
cilia a second edition of Cimtsius) Mimiamba of Herondas in German with introduction and notes, 
A. Greek text (not of a critical character) is given and several plates and photographs. So thorough is H.'s 
redaction that little remains in many places of Crusius, and even the translation is often changed into 
more correct and metrical South German where the text is the same. The publisher has economized 
somewhat severely in the quality of paper. 

H. ocoupies « somewhat curious position among those who have attempted to edit Herodes, Writers 
of the extreme left like the present critic hold that Herodes is nothing but artifice and archaiam: and that 
any contact of his worl with the facta of life or of his time is due solely to the accuracy or contemporaneity 
of bis sources. There is even a dark suspicion that in his proverbs, ay. oytw) card aude, epoe re cuore bac 
and oF MYC OMONOC Tor alfnpor tporyourw, the cloistered student has placed in the proverb words which 
properly belong to the parocemiographer whom he employed. Herodes, in short, to us is a normal, learned 
remote Alexandrine, The view of the extreme right, which cannot be sustained, is that Herodes picked 
up his mimes from the street, language and all, and employed art only in the arrangement of his material 
for acenic action before the vulgar by 4 troupe of actors, This view can be disregarded at once and by one 
Instance out of thousands, Take the sentence tv, 73 sq. It ia certain that this ia cultured art criticiam : 
but far more is it certain that no poor Greek woman employed a dialect which admitted (in the sume 
sentence !) of the forms xeivos and ¢xciror. 

The view of the extreme right may safely be left to the reduetio ad absurdum of Teraaghi's edition 
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(Turin, 1924),. But where does H. stand? H. is a scholar of German and English type (unlike Crusins}, 
not deeply read and with no great experience of the humiliations of work on papyri, but with considerable 
sense anid discerument, clever and tireless in profiting from the work of others, The sentence, p. xiii, l. 6: 
“ Herondas hat in einem literarischen toten Dialekt gedichtet” need not be criticized by the extreme left. 
Still lesa the view that the Mimiambe are for acting by one man to a select audience, which is very near 
the present writer's position. The difference ia that H. regards Herodes as a solitary figure in Coan. 
Alexandrine (and we may add in the whole world’s) literary history. His language is the language of 
tradition: but his facta (and much else) are actual and living, “So ist Herondas ein Kind seiner Zeit 
aber...doch ein Eigener, cin Aussenseiter.” Do such writers exist! And, if they do, are they, by the 
wildest chance, preserved to posterity ! : ? 
restore or expand a corrupt or deficient text he is so fur on the side of the angela Unfortunately, he has 
yet to rid himeelf of Crusius’ absurd deference to one of the most corrupt of papyrus texts and to the 
grosaly careless first hand. With C. this position was due to a sheer preference for illiteracy: with H. it 
can be due to no other motive than subcunscious piety. But where the work is that of restoring a few 
letters or reading doubtful ones H. is always closer to the papyrus and obtains better sense without often 
hitting the exact mark. But @ecr ay pavor ror’ Fyo. yépar. Our only real hope is a uévessary cliché or 
literary parallel In any case Herzog’s work is a vast iraprovement on Crusius’, 

To descend to some minor criticiams. At 1, 43 H. errs with the C(ambridge) Ejdition): the true read- 
ing is gin (Bell), 47 ig unsolved, At 1, 80 H. errs with all of us The slip or rather slips of papyrus on 
the right must be moved both upwards and outwards. The reading H. adopts in 85 ia possible, 81 is da 
ruir, T. Gyllis caker. In 82 deifor o{<] eyo (or off{4e yap) wdurar becomes necessary, Int, 64 the 
punctuation of the Cambridge Edition is certain by comparison with v,73, v1, 15,10, 58: the final appeal is 
always cut short (with or without change uf speaker). H.'s verses 1, 6 sgq. are very unsatiafactory : in 15 
yrécer’ cig (CLE. crit. app. and p. 75) remains true deapite Mr. E(dmond)s' theft of the same Ip 78 
Kaibel's reading is quite impossible. In vn, 7 gg. the spacings which the preaent writer attained from 
Hdl's vovélergparer (11) was confirmed from the wormholes by Kenyon (rightly, despite E.'s assent) - 
vorderqudray thay therefore rank as certain: jn 7 explain aearéav with Hdl. and read sc fyav chap (see 
Jacobsen, Patr, Ap. 11, 500 ot xjpueer: esp, Eccl. Sm. fui TH éripsvav cokarewe and J.'a citation from 
Bede}. About vu, 27 H. is good: but in 31 Balip Aéyq 8 Gprwas wavé" has a very fair chanoe of being 
right as against H.'s clumsy reading. In vit, 106 and 108 H. is deceived by bad mounting, In vir, 27 pad? 
eledrwe is quite impossible Apparent but unreal gaps occur only after rounded letters like « and vr. Read 
coAdy paA’ «lum pd ype rae rodae, VII, #4 and 35 are very poor stuff. af piow (bpd are is certain enough from 
Hesychiny (Soph.) ddefaidpor. In vin, 36 H, first adopted the present writer's reading feqipew riv 
Ageoror and then changed it to éfereyxeo roy Agoror, despite warnings that this was utterly impossible - 
here, and it is pleasant to say here only, H. follows the principles one associates rather with Mr. Edmonds. 
vinl, 44 containa H.'s most eolid contribution to the study of Herodes. In vin, 45 it ia conceivable that he 
is misled by the present writer: perhaps the cheers were for the leading-in not the winning post: ea 
PAerar app’ apo ola vicdeta. For the rest, H.'s notes are pleasant, if occasionally deceptive: we rub 
our eyes at I, 41 where H, solemnly gives the years in which Mr. Farria may have won his matches: 
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HEAD OF A MONARCH OF THE TUTHMOSID HOUSE, 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By H. R. HALL 
With Plates xxvii—xxx 


Plates xxvii—xxix show a remarkable portrait-head of a king in the British Museum 
(No. 986), now exhibited in the Fourth Kgyptian Room. It was previously shown in 
Bay 25 of the Egyptian Sculpture Gallery, with the exhibition number 873 in addition 
to its inventory number 9861, It is not inscribed, and formerly it was considered to be 
simply a head of Osiris or of a king of Saite date, following an attribution by the late 
Dr. Birch; but several years ago I formed the opinion that it was really, whether intended 
primarily to represent Osiris or not, a portrait of a king of the Tuthmosid house, and so 
of Eighteenth, not Twenty-sixth Dynasty date, The likeness to the Tuthmoses was too 
evident to be ignored. Personally, I have always believed the king represented to be 
Tuthmosia ITI, and this is the opinion of M. Capart, who had noted it independently and 
on a recent visit to London examined the head with great care and renewed my interest 
in it. He unhesitatingly pronounced for Tuthmosis IH, but this opinion is not alto- 
gether shared hy Professor Newberry and Dr, Howard Cart , Who, while fully admitting 
the great likeness of the head to the well-known portrait-head of Tuthmosis at Cairo?, 
consider that there are just differences enough to preclude a definite identification with him. 
Professor Newberry considers that it is undoubtedly a portrait-head of one of the earlier 
Tuthmosid monarchs, and although Tuthmosis IT has also to be taken into account, he 
thinks that it is definitely to be identified as of Hatshepsut: while Dr. Carter is strongly 
of opinion that the person represented is Hatshepsut. Mrs. Brunton agrees. This is a 
very interesting conclusion, since portraits of Hatshepsut are rare (since as Many as 
possible will have been destroyed by Tuthmosis), and this would be the finest known. 
Professor Schafer and Mr. de Garis Davies agree that the head is certainly Tuthmosid, 
and think it most probably « more conventional Tuthmosis TEL 

The resemblance of our head to the Cairo head of Tuthmosis HT is undoubted, as will 
be seen from a comparison of the two profiles (Plate xxx, figs. 2 and 4). But there are 
minor differences. The nose of the Cairo head (obviously from its idiosyneracy a magni- 
fieent portrait) is more prominent than that of the London head, though its bridge is of 
the same contour, a3 are also the brows, The upper lip and mouth are the same, but the 
angle of the lower part of the face is different: that of the Cairo head retreating at a 
more definite angle. Unluckily the chin of the London head cannot be seen well owing to 
the false beard, which has been restored, but Plate xxx, fig. 4 shows it with the beard 
painted out. We have to consider whether these differences are sufficiently great to pre- 
clude’ the identification with Tuthmosis III. The likeness is still great, and one might be 
inclined to regard our head as simply a less characterized and more conventional portrait 
of the king. Good and full of character as Egyptian portraits often are at the time of 


' Bopas, Guide to the Egyption Galleries (Sculpture), py. 239, 
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the Twelfth Dynasty, at the end of the Eighteenth under Amenophis TIT and Akhenaten, 
or in the early Saite period!, this is not always the case under the Eighteenth Dynasty 
until the time of Akhenaten. The Cairo head of Tuthmosis is very remarkable for ita 
obvious truth of portraiture. Most portraits of kings before the time of Amenophis IIT 
aré not much characterized, and I should be inclined to consider our head to be just 
what an ordinary good portrait of the young Tuthmosis would be. The salience of the 
profile is toned down*. If we look at the other profile, taken from the right side 
(Pl. xxviii), I think the resemblance to the Cairo profile is, while toned down, unmistak- 
able. Mr, Winlock’s heads of Hatshepsut in Bull. Met. Mus. N. ¥. 1923, 0, Figs, 27, 28, 
tell us little. The nose is prominent as it also js (restored) in the Berlin sphinx-head® 
of Hatshepsut, The Rome sphinx, sometimes assigned to her (Brsstnc-Britckmann, Pl. 37: 
STEINDORFF, Bltitezeil,, fig. 20) is, in my opinion, of the Twelfth Dynasty and has 
nothing whatever to do with Hatshepsut. The face bears no resemblance to a Tuthmosid. 

Dr. Carter also considers the full-face view of our head to be more like Hatshepsut 
} than Tuthmosis. The rather coarse and unimpressive portrait from Dér el-bahri given by 
1 Perete, Mist. Eg, m1, 80 (ef. Masrero, Hist, Anc. Or. Class., 1, 2388; Navitie. Deir el 
Bahari, P|. xiii), is not so succesaful, one would think, as those shown in the drawings by 
| Dr. Carter in Navinne, Deir ef Bahari, rv, Pla. xciii and ovi, which are extremely like our 
head. But so is Pl. c, which represents Tuthmosis, And so is the profile head of Tuth- 
mosis from Dér el-bahri illustrated in Plate xxx, 3. The fact is that Hatshepsut and 
Tuthmosis seem to have been very much alike, and Tuthmosis II was of the same family 
facial type. I am then unable to pronounce definitely in favour of either identification, 
though, with Professor Schiifer, I am inclined to accept the identification as an “jdealized” 
Tuthmosis I, which is supported by M. Capart and, so far as he ean judge from a 
quick inspection, by Mr. Davies. But it is quite possible that it was intended for 
Hatshepsut or Tuthmosis IT, Dr. Carter's strong feeling that it is really Hatshepsut 
must be accorded great weight, in view of his acquaintance with the royal portraita of 
the time, and of course more especially those at Dér él-babri, and Professor Newberry's 
agreement is, given his special knowledge of the dynasty, important. 

A point to be noted is the similarity in the two heads of the treatment of the ears 
and of the uraeus. Though the upper parts of the two ears are set at slightly different 
angles and the ear of the London head js rather larger and not so broad as that of the 
Cairo head, yet the fashion in which they are represented is identical and peculiar, and 
confirms the contemporaneity of the two. But this is of little nse to decide the identity 
of the London portrait, since Hatshepsut and Tuthmoasis Were themselves contemporaries, 
All it proves is the Eighteenth Dynasty date of the head, if further proof were needed. 

Whether the London head represented the king (although a woman, Hatshepsut 
ought correctly of course to be described as king, not queen)* as Osiris or not, it is 
difficult to say. He may be wearing the White Crown merely, with no Osiride intention. 
The beard was restored in the pastas that of a king, not an. Osiris. The material is a 
green basalt; the height 1 ft, 6 ins. (0457 m.). 


1 See Sowrnecl, am, 29. 

* In a colossal head like No, 15 in the British Museum, true portraiture is almost entirely lost, [t ia 
of course not certain that this head ia of Tuthmoesis IT at all; see Bopor, Guide (Sculpture), p. 105, 

7 Avafiiir, Vorzeichwis, 1899; Alb, 23, p. 11a, Cf M AsPERO, Hit, Ane, Or, Class, 1, 239, and Bisstng- 
Brtcxuann, Text, 40b, which gives a much nobler impreasion. 

* She called herself king, and probably bad no conception of herself aa a “queen regnant,” 








Tuthmosid royal portrait-head 


British Museum. 


Plate XXVIII. 








Tuthmosid royal portrait-head. 
British Museum. 


Plate X XIX. 
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!, 2. Head of a statue of Tuthmosis III, Cairo. 
3. Painted relief of a head of Tuthmosis IT (7). Dér el-Bahri. 
4. Head of a Tuthmosid monarch. British Museum, No. 986. 
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THE ALEXANDRIAN COINAGE OF AUGUSTUS 
By J. GRAFTON MILNE 
With Plate xxx. 


The classification of the Alexandrian coins of Augustus has one element of un- 
certamty which is unusual in the series struck for Egypt under the Roman eni perors, 
in that the earlier issues are not dated. But it is perhaps possible to arrive at a closer 
approximation than has yet been published as regards the sequence of these issues, and 
at the same time to investigate the policy of Augustus as shown in his treatment of the 
Egyptian currency. 

A few coms which have sometimes been ascribed to Augustus will be exeluded 
from consideration’, They are all of small size, and do not bear either the portrait of 
the emperor or his name: such are D. 19 (crescent: star: 9 mm.), D. 20 (lotus-flower : 
star: 10 mm.), D. 50 (ibis: crocodile: 15 mm,). The reason for their exclusion is that 
there is no certainty that they ore of the time of Augustus, or even that they are 
official issues: in the case of D, 50, the only one which is at all common, the specimens 
vary considerably in fabric, and some are struck from unadjusted dies, while others 
appear to be cast, both of which facts point to the pieces in question being unofficial: 
it is true that they are dated LKA, but dates occur similarly on pieces which are 
certainly unofficial, such as the leaden tokens of the third century a.p2 The same 
considerations apply to several of the small coins without names which have heen 
attributed to later emperors, and notably to one or two of those which have been given 
by Dattari to the reign of Caligula, such as D. 112 (heron: bull): so that it seems safer 
to iollow the British Museum Catalogue in placing them apart, and to say that, while 
some of them may have been struck about the time of Augustus, others of the same 


types are most probably much later and unofficial, and they cannot be used to establish 


any conclusions as to the currency of his reign ®. 

First growp. Tt has been generally recognized that the first issue of Augustus in 
Egypt consisted of bronze of two denominations, but with the same types, only 
differentiated by a letter in the field of the reverse. The obverse bears the legend 
GEOY YIOY across the field, with a bare head to right: the reverse has KAIZAPOS 
AYTOKPATOPOS, with an eagle standing left on a thunderbolt, in front of it being 
a cornucopiae, behind the letter 1) on the larger coins and M on the smaller. The larger 
coins are about 26 mm. in diameter, with an average weight of 172 gm. (10 specimens 
weighed): the amaller about 21 mm., with an average weight of 8-3 gm. (7 specimens), 
These are obviously in continuation of the bronze issues of Cleopatra VII, which have 

References for the types are given wherever possible to Duttari, Numi Alexundrini [D.] a the fullest 
catalogue of the series: other references are to the British Museum catalogue [BM.], Fouardent's catalogue 
of the Demetrio Collection [F.] and Mionnet [Mi.]. I am indebted to Dr, Regling for information abwtut 
ooims at Berlin and to the late Dr. Miinsterberg for those at Vienna. 

* See V0. 1908, 287; Ancient Lgwpt, 1915, 107. 

* These small coins, and imitations of them, continued to be used in Egypt until the end of tho -fifth 
century; see VC. 1626, 43. 
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the same reverse type, symbol, and letters, and are about the same average weight and 
size: the 58 specimens of the [ coin of Cleopatra catalogued with weights by Svoronos 
average 17°8 gm., the 28 specimens of the M coin 85 gm. A similar adoption of 
previous types in the first iseues of Augustus is to be found at other important 
commercial centres in the East, eg, Ephesos and Smyrna—and this accords with his 
general policy of carrying on local adminiatrative traditiona wherever possible until he 
was sure of his standing. 

Second group. These two types were presumably struck before the title of Augustus 
was formally conferred on the emperor in 27 w.c.: after this come several coins, still 
with the bare head, but bearing the legends (as before, across the field) CEBACTOC on 
the obverse and KAICAP on the reverse. The reverse types are oenochoe [D. 9], temple 
of Mars Ultor [D. 14], triumphal arch [D. 15]—all three of about 26 mm. diameter—and 
pontifical instruments [D. 10}—of 21 mm,: with these may be grouped coins with the 
head of Livia and the legend AlO'VIA CEBACTOYV on the obverse, the reverse-types of 
which are cornucopiae [D. 57] (26 mm.) and eagle [D. 56] (21 mm.). All these, like the 
first group, are of the thick fabric characteristic of the Ptolemaic bronze, and the marks 
of value 7 and M aré continued on the coins of Livin, though not on those of Augustus. 
Some smaller coins, of about 15 mm., evidently belong to the same group, as they are 
of similar fabric and have the square form of the letter C which is usual on most of the 
larger pieces: the legends of obverse and reverse are those of the coins of Augustus, 
though his portrait does not appear, the types being in one case (obverse) circular altar 
and (reverse) cornucopiae [D. 45), in another (4bverse) prow and (reverse) wreath enclosing 
legend [D. 48]. These pieces have also on the obverse the letter K, which must be 
a mark of value, like [) and M on the larger coins’: as they represent a new de- 
nomination, there was more reason for indicating what this was. A still lower denomination 
may be found in three amaller coins of about 12 mm.: one with bare head on obverse 
and star on reverse [D. 12], which the bare head seems to mark as belonging to this 
group, the others with star and prow respectively as obverse types and the legend 
TEBACTOC in two lines on the reverse [D. 18 and 21], which the form of the letter C 
connects with this group. The average weights are, for the 26 mm. size, 13-2 gm. 
(20 specimens) ; for the 21 mm, 64 gm. (10 specimens); for the 15 mm., 3-5 gm. 
(14 specimens); and for the 12 mm., ‘9 gm. (5 specimens), The date of this group, 
which may have begun to be issued any time after 27 .c,, comes down to 17 at least, 
as the types of the temple of Mars Ultor and the trimmphal arch are obviously copied 
from those of silver cistophori struck at Ephesus which are dated in the year 18/17 
(Plate xxxi): a comparison of the coins leaves no room for doubting that the Alexandrian 
engraver had before him the Ephesian pieces and reproduced their types in a clumsy and 
unintelligent manner*; and they may well have been a year or two later, 

' The meaning of the letter on these coina was first explained by Parnzzoli (ev, Num. 1603, 255). 
Vogt's argument (Alerandrinische Miincen, 12) that must be a date because it is placed on the altar on 
D, 45 instead of in the field as on the [] and M coins does not account for the fact that on 1). 48 it isin 
the feld, There is no analogy for a date-letter without the year-aymbol L on Alexandrian coina: and there 
is Do obvious Teason why a nvurkk of value should not have been placed on the type-object, especially as it 
is the most conspicuous and convenient place. An Egyptian used to understanding TTsd MM on beotée 
coins as marks of value would certainly tuke in the sume sensa. | | 

* The clumainess of the copies can bo judged from the fact that Poole and Dattarl did not recognize 
the standard in the le of Mara Ultor on the Alexandrian coins. | +. iene Ve 
sas cabanas aha elaccre mae | coins, but took it for a thymiaterion: the 
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Third group. The introduction of a laureate, in place of a bare, head as the obverse 
type of the larger coms of Augustus marks the commencement of a new series: the 
coins are still undated’, and the legends are normally KA/EZAP on the obverse and 
2EBASTOX on the reverse, around the types: on one, which has as reverse type the 
head of Gaius Caesar with his name, the title ZEBAZ TO naturally goes to the obverse. 
With these may be grouped some coins of Livia, which have her head, but no legend, 
on the obverse. These pieces are of thinner fabric than those of the two preceding 
groups, though the diameters are about the same: the types which can be definitely 
referred to this group are, in the largest size (25 mm.), the head of Gaius [D. 1] and, on 
coins of Livia, the bust of Euthenia [D. 58], both rather rare; in the third size (15 mm.), 
ibis [D, 7], crown of Isis (D. 8}, and crescent and star [D. 11], all three of fairly 
frequent occurrence: some further types which are known only from single examples 
[D. 5, 6; F. 546, 547, 548] may also belong here, but their rarity and the fact that they 
aré mostly of rather abnormal design suggest that they were experimental issues. The 
average weights show a marked fall as compared with the second group: they are, for 
6 specimens of the larger size, 8°3 gm., for 23 of the smaller, 2-5 gm. The commencing 
date for this series is not likely to have been before 10 5.c., as the introduction of the 
laureate head on the imperial coinage most probably took place in that year, and the 
Alexandrian mint throughout its history constantly borrowed ita designs from other 
mints. The head of Gaius would not be placed.on the coinage before 8 3.c. 

Fourth group, The first certain instance of dating is on coins of year 28, i.e. 3/2 B.c.: 
these are all of the smaller sizes, and do not bear the head of the Emperor. The 
commonest is one of 15 mm. diameter, with the legend KAICAPOC and a circular altar, 
on which is the date LKH, on the obverse, on the reverse CEBAILCTOV in a wreath 
[D. 47]: there are single examples of two little pieces of about 10 mm., both of which 
have the date in a wreath on the reverse, and on the obverse one a crescent [F. 558}, 
the other a star [Berlin], which may have been issued in this year, but cannot be 
definitely assigned to Augustus in view of the absence of a legend. The fact that on the 
coins first mentioned the legends are in the genitive, which is rather unusual in the reign 
of Augustus, suggesta that a common coin, which has very similar types and the same 
peculiarity of legends, belongs to the same group: on this, which measures about 21 mm., 
there is an altar flanked by laurel branches, with SFRAFTOV in the exergue, on the 
obverse, and on the reverse KAIEZA|POE in a wreath [D. 16]: the same consideration 
applies to two smaller pieces of 15 mm., one with KAIZAPOS and a capricorn and star 
as obverse type, CEBALTOV and cornucopiae as reverse [D. 17], the other with a 
crocodile as obverse, CERACTOV and staff as reverse [Paris (Mi. 34)]. These coins of 
year 28 are probably earlier than a series which is undated, but has the legend [ATHP 
NATPIAOZ with the laureate head of Augustus on the obverse: as the title of Pater 
Patriae was only conferred on him on Feb, 5 of his 28th Alexandrian year, and it would 
take some weeks, in the winter, for the news to reach Alexandria, this series, even 
if struck at once in honour of the event, would only come out late in the year. It 
includes coins of the two larger sizes (25 and 20 mm.): the reverse legend is SEBAZTOS, 
and the types are, in the first size, capricorn with star [D. 53) and six ears of corn 
[D. 51]*, in the second the ears of corn again [D. 52), cornucopiae [D, 55], and two pilei 
surmounted by stars [D. 64]: of the first size there is also a com of Livia, which 

' The smal! coins with date LA are ruled out for reasons already given: the coin of Livia with the 
same date [D. 64) requires verification. 
* This is another instance of a type copied from Ephesian clatophori. 
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obviously belongs to the same series, with A/OWVIA 2EBAZTOY and her head on the 
obverse, MATPOE MATPIAOS and double cornucopiae on the reverse [D. 72}. All these 
are fairly common, and of the same fabric as the third group: the weights are very 
irreguiar, varying in the first size from 13°] to 6-8 gm., in the second from 6°5 to 4-1, 
and in the third from 4-3 to 1°6: the averages are n pectively 10-7 gm. (24 specimens), 
56 (14 specimens), and 3-1 (10 specimens). 

Fifth growp, The large undated issue, if not made in the latter part of year 28, may 
have been in year 29: in year 30 (1 B.0./I a.p.) dated coins reappear, but at first rather 
spasmodically; the types vary considerably, and specimens are rare, till year 39. Those 
of year 30 are, in the two largest sizes, obv, laureate head, rev. bust of Nils [D. 32 (24:mm.), 
33 (19 mm.)]}, in the smallest size, obv. laureate head, rev. oak wreath enclosing date 
[D. 36), and obv. star, rev. SERAZTOYV round date [Oxford} In year 35 the only issue 
seems to have been of the amallest size, with obv. crescent, rev. similar to the last- 
mentioned of year 30 [D. 49]. The larger sizes recurred in year 38, all with laureate 
head on obverse: the reverses are, in the first size, ZEBAZTOV, bull butting r., in ex. 
LAH [D. 35], and capricorn r., in ex. 2EBAZTOV, to 1. LAH [D. 34]: the latter type is 
also found in the second size [Paris (Mi. 16)]: in the smallest size there is a coin of the 
same types as that of year 35 [Berlin]. The evidence as to weights in this group is too 
scanty to make any conclusions of value: so far as it goes, it agrees generally with the 
averages of the fourth group. 

Sith group, In year 39 a more regular series began, and continued till the last 
complete year of the reign of Augustus: there are coins with his laureate head, or the 
head of Livia, in the three larger sizes, With several reverses, one being shared by the 
Emperor and Empress: the types are, for Augustus, bust of Enthenia r., with EYGH NIA 
across field, and date in exergue, and Nike flying |., with date in field: for Livia, modius 
flanked by torches, with date in exergue, and Athene standing |, holding Nike and 
resting on shield, with date in field: for both, oak wreath enclosing date, The oceurrence 
of these varieties, most of which are fairly common, may be shown beat in tabular form. 


Tran $9 Tean 40 YEA 41 Yuan 42 


Size 1 (24 tm.) Augustus Euthenia DD, va Dh. 24 — = 
* Nike — D. 35 D, 28 Tr. ao 
re wreath D, 37 D, 40 D, 42 == 

Livia Pecans D, 60 — = = 
n Athene —- F, 575 D. 61 D, 
’ wreath D0 8=8BM31 hee ~ 

Size 2 (10 mm,) Augustus Euthonia DD, 3g — = —_ 
ve Nike — DB. 37 D, 39 D. 31 
= wreath D, 38 D. Al D, 44 _ 

Livin. modding D, 71 — — — 
— wreath D. 65 BM. 32 DD. 64 = 
Size J (14mm) Augustus wreath D. 35 BM. 15 Hunter 1¢ at 


The average weights of the three sizes are 9°0 gm, for 46 specimens of the first, 
42 gm. for 11 of the second, and 1-9 gm. for 14 of the third: the flans are much thinner 
than those of the earlier groups, though the diameters of the various sizes are not 
much reduced. | 

The values attached to the different denominations in the Various 


! The coina with rev, dute in wrenth described by Dattari as of Tiberius [D, 
Drusus [BM. 25) are certainly of Augustus, as pointed out by Vogt (op. ou, 15}, 


proups remain to 
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be determined: and for this purpose the weights are only a rough guide, as the coinage 
was purely a token one: but, taken in conjunction with the sizes, they offer some clue, 
The first and last groups provide most material for consideration, and can accordingly 
be taken as a beginning, 

The first issue of Augustus, as already noted, was a continuation of the latest 
Ptolemaic bronze coinage, of two denominations, marked respectively [] and M, which, 
as demonstrated by Regling?, represented 80 and 40 copper drachmas. These, for 
purposes of reckoning on the silver standard, would serve as obols and half-obols, as the 
rate of conversion from copper to silver was normally about 480: 1 at this time. 

The latest series is clearly one of three denominations, and by size and weight 
is linked to the bronze issues of Tiberius and Claudius, which represented the diobol, 
obol, and dichalkon of the silver standard’. The superficial sizes of the two larger 
denominations are not seriously reduced from those of the first issue. but the weights 
are much lower, 

Tt appears therefore that during the reign of Augustus a change was made in the 
basis of the bronze coinage: and the point at which it was made, and the purport of 
the change, may be ascertained more readily by setting out the average weights for the 
various groups as detailed above: the fifth group is omitted as offering no definite 
evidence, 


Size 1 Sie 3 Size 3 Size 4 
Ist group We ao 
2nd group = 1-3 a4 a5 9 
Srl group 8-3 25 
4th group LOT 6 37] 
fth group a0 4°2 La 


The second group ia on the same basis as the first, as the marks of value are 
continued on some of the coins, notably on the new denomination of 20 drachmas: but 
there is a considerable reduction in the average weights, In the third group there 
is a further fall in weight. In the fourth, however, there is some recovery, though the 
weights are still below those of the second. The sixth again shows « drop, and also the 
average weight of size 3, instead of being rather more than half that of size 2, is less 
than half. It may be suggested that the explanation of these facts is that in the second 
group the old values of 80 dr.=1 obol and 40 dr. =4 obol continued, with a 20 dr, = di- 
chalkon and a small piece, possibly of 5 dr, =4 chalkus®, and the first and third of these 
denominations were still issued in the third group: but the weights had gradually gone 
down to about half of what they had been at th beginning of the reign, and in the 
fourth group, which is one of the more extensive issues, the values of sizes 1, 2 and 3 
were doubled, making them represent the diobol. obol, and half-obol, with some increase 
of weight, though not proportionate to the increase in value: in the sixth group the 
diobol and obol continued, the weights again falling, but the lowest denomination was 
the dichalkon instead of the half-obol, as in later reigns. There was probably no use in 
Roman times for anything smaller than the dichalkon4. 

Further, it is to be noted that in the reign of Augustus the Ptolemaic system of 
accounting in “copper drachmas” disappears almost entirely from the statements in 


| Heitechr, f. Num, 101, 116. 

{See Liverpool Annals, vir, 50, 

* The §-drachma piece was known under the Ptolemies: see Liverpool Annals, 1, 38, 
* See Liverpool Anwais, vit, 57, 
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papyri and ostraca, and the normal method of reckoning is on the silver standard: 
isolated instances of the old formula occur down to the beginning of the second century, 
but in all probability they are only archaistic survivals such as are found in many other 
connections in documents of the Roman period from Egypt}. This fact, taken in con- 
junction with the disappearance of the marks of value on the bronze coinage and the 
presumed revision of the valuation, points to the conclusion that Augustus directed 
a reorganization of the bronze currency on a silver basis, which took effect somewhere 
between 8 and 2 5.c.: his intention was doubtless to bring the Egyptian monetary 
system into a fixed relation with that of the Empire generally, and to stabilize the 
exchange, although he did not touch what was the key of the latter problem—the 
depreciated silver tetradrachm of the Ptolemies—and so the real difficulty remained 


unsolved. 


* For instance, the dating in the third century at Herakleopolia by the Macedonian months (&. Srwef. 
Pat, xx, 28, 35, 47) or by the old Ptolemaic formula of the eponymous prisate (FP, Stud, Pot, xx, 25, 20). 
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CHRISTIAN NUBIA 
By J. W. CROWFOOT 
With Plates xxxii—xxxv. 


$l. The Approach, 


The chronicles of Christian Nubia, which have been compiled by patching together 
the relevant extracts from medieval writers who were primarily concerned with things 
Egyptian, make melancholy reading’, One gets an impression of the same kind from a 
string of quotations from the classical writers who had occasion to refer to this country 
in the centuries before the introduction of Christianity, In neither case does the 
character of the archaeological remains of the two periods give any colour to the dreary 
impressions which we get from the literary records, In the records there is some confusion 
and, wherever figures are given, come exaggeration, but the apparent contradiction 
between the two sources or, as one may describe it, the distorted perspective suggested 
by the writers, is due mainly to the accident that most of the extracts have to do with 
exceptional moments when Nubia was either in trouble and appealmg for help or else 
herself making trouble for Egypt. That these moments were abnormal is proved by 
the long duration of Christianity in the country. We must discount our first im- 
pressions, therefore, if we wish to see things as they really were, and start rather from 
& fresh standpoint. 

There are one or two preliminary observations to be made before we turn to the 

In the first place, Nubia is one of the few countries in the old world which adopted 
Christianity without having passed under the discipline of Roman law, because after 
some hesitation the Romans wisely decided that it was too poor and remote to justify 
the cost of conquest and administration. The old native cultural organization which 
had been disturbed in Egypt by a succession of foreign conquerors— Persian, Macedonian 
and Roman—was here relatively intact: some relics of divinity still hedged the king 
and gave a traditional stability to the body politic. Greek and Roman trade, on the 
other hand, had brought new luxuries into the country—much finer objects have been 
discovered in the tombs of the royal family at Meroe than ever reached the shores of 
Roman Britain—but no coins were minted here and very few stray ones have been 
found, nor any of the mosaic pavements which are so characteristic of the regular 
Roman eivilization—both economically and politically the land was in the stage of 
pre-Ptolemaic Egypt?. 

' The literary evidence haa been excellently summarised by Romper in Zaitech. f Airchengeachiohte, 
XXX, 30407. Most of the evidence will be found also in MacMicuakt, A History of the Arabs in the 
Sudan, vol, 1, and in Bunex, The Kgyptian Sudan, 1, Ch, 12 and Ch. 13. The classical evidence for the 
centuries preceding the introduction of Christianity has been collected in « convenient form by WooLtey 
and Maclvan, Aardheg, Text, 00 ff 

* Photographs of some of the finer objects found by Reianer at Meroe will be seon in the Boston 
Museum of fine Art Bulletin, xx1, April, and xxi, June, See also Dows Doswam, Two Royal Ladies 
of Meroe, in Boston Musewm Communication to the Trustees, vir. 

Journ. af Egypt. Arch, x11. 19 
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Secondly, on the intellectual side the people were, and for centuries had been, what 
we must call a éultured race: some Greeks regarded them as the first parents of all 
civilization, and Herodotus himself felt no qualms about equating the gods of Ethiopia 
with his own. They had been long familiar with hieroglyphies, and about the beginning 
of our era they invented a script of their own: a little later, but before the general 
introduction of Christianity, both Blemyan and Nubian kinglets were aping the cere- 
monial of a Byzantine court and keeping legal records in execrable Greek. If they had 
not been a civilized race and had not impressed other civilized races as such—if, for 
example, they had been an uncultured negreid tribe\—can anyone who knows anything 
of the Greeks imagine that the Church in Constantinople would have sent missionaries to 
convert them to Christianity ? | 

At the time of their conversion the Nubians were in possession of an ancient and 
complex culture: much of this culture had come originally from Egypt, much of it they 
shared with the nomad tribes in the desert, with whom we find them frequently acting 
in concert during the Christian period; some new acquisitions had come from recent 
contact with Mediterranean peoples. The humbler elements of this complex have per- 
sisted beneath a veneer of Islam down to the present day, and so, when we turn to the 
ancient material, we shall find that, with our knowledge of what went before and after 
Christianity, we ean place the accidental and fragmentary finds of the archaeologist in a 
more vivid context, and thus still further correct and amplify the written record. 


& 2. The character of Nubian Christianity. 

In the Northern Sudan Christianity lasted for some eight centuries or more, and 
extended over a Vast area: rums of a church have been found as far south aa Gebel 
Segadi, near Sennar, and for a long time Christianity must have been the religion of the 
bulk of the settled inhabitants from the frontiers of Egypt to those of Abyssinia. In 
this long period and over this wide area it doubtless passed through many phases, but 
about these probably we shall never know much. In the south, in the medieval kingdom 
of Aloa, we know, from the type of pottery found on post-Meroitic sites in the Berber 
province and on the Blue Nile, that there was an early decline in culture: very little 
painted or wheel-made ware has been found on late sites here, and the preponderant 


1 With regard to the rmcial question, the available material does not seem sufficient to enable wa to 
say in what degree different races have contributed to form the present population of the Northern Sudan, 
but it has not been proved yet that negroes were ever dominant north of their present northern limits, 
it. far south of Khartoum. Junker has discussed the racial character of the people living in earlier days 
south of the Egyptian frontier (Journal, wit, 121), and to the evidence he has collected the following may 
be added : 

(a) About 700 to 500 Bc. the population of Gebel Moya, about Lat, N, 12" 30°, is described on good 
evidence by Reisner as “a mixed race with negroid characturistica not greatly unlike the present in- 
hubitants of that district” (Sudan Notes and Hecorda, 1, 65), which meana that thers were at that time 
people who were not negro as far south as this. 

(+) Although it is the fashion to refer to the Ethiopian dynasty as negro or n id, the hi 
individualised portraita of Tirhaka and other early kings of this ‘create rite at Gebel Banta 
bidding ss they are, show no negro traita and the family claimed a Libyan argin (8. ¥. and #., 11, 246) 

Luschan's views about the Nubians of to-day (in Metwuor, Dis Sprache der Hamiten, mCi 1920) 
are quite untenable; contrast with them the remarks of SELMMAN, a0, Nuba, in Hastings Enigclopedia. 
Personally, I have been surprised aguin and again at the frequency with which one sees all over the 
northern me ves eae soca from those of the ruling class at Thebes in the Fighteenth 
Egyptian Dynasty. In the sequel we shall sue bow little reaso ; cgi. on 
recent Arab infiltrations, ROSS AS SS SRS ieee a 
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Ware is the hand-made stuff with textile impressions similar to that which is in use 
today. The decline is particularly noticeable at Meroe itself, as may be seen in the 
certainly late grave-groups excavated by Garstang and mistaken by him for early works 
- on account of their primitive character’. This decline took place before the conversion 
to Christianity, and one is tempted to connect it with some change in the ruling class 
at Meroe, such as might result from an Axumite invasion or the quarrels of “Red” and 
* Black” Nuba, which are apparently referred to on the Axum Inseriptions published by 
Littmann in the volumes of the Deutsche Aksum-Expedition, but this is purely hypo- 
thetical: what is certain is that the southern kingdom, though the richer in natural 
resources, Was further than Dongola from the good and evil of Egypt, from the wealth 
and the stimulus which Egypt could give in the days of her prosperity, and from the 
dangers threatening when she was unable to control the disorderly tribes within her 
borders, To this geographical fact 1 should attribute therefore both the earlier decline 
of civilization in the south and the longer survival there, by a century or two, of 
Christianity. In what follows we shall be primarily concerned with the northern kingdom, 
though much that we have to say will be applicable also to the aouth. 

In order to get the background of our picture, we will first glance briefly at some 
of the common social customs, practices and material objects, which were in vogue in 
pre-Christian days and have lasted on to the present. 

Among the contributory causes of the downfall of the kingdom of Dongola, Tbn 
Khaldin® noted the rule of matrilineal succession which still obtained there: the same 
rule still holds in remote parts of the Sudan, in parts of Darfur, for example, and on 
some of the Nuba hills, and the oral traditions of many tribes prove how prevalent it 
once was before the establishment of the Islamic canon: its survival in Christian 
Dongola is a forcible reminder that we are outside the pale of Roman law, in the 
presence of a more primitive organization. Another survival, also now found only in 
remote parts, is the cotton cap with two horns stuffed with straw which is still worn at 
Rashid, in the Nuba mountains, as a symbol of kingship: a similar horned cap was worn 
by a Nubian king depicted in the church at Old Dongola—the painting has only perished 
recently—and by kings represented at Faras and at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kader, opposite Halfa, 
and it is mentioned as a princely attribute by Abu Salih®. With this cap Abu Salih 
mentions also the golden bracelet, and a bracelet. now usually of silver, is one of the 
ornaments regularly worn by bridegrooms and boys when they are circumcised, both 
ceremonies being assimilated to coronation rites in popular thought. The golden bracelet 
has survived also, as already noted by MacMichael4, in the name of a great native 
family, the Sowar el-Dhahab, and the site of Old Dongola actually still belongs to one 
branch of this family. 

The survivals just mentioned, being concerned with what may be called the publie 
life of the community, have been driven into the wilds by the new governmental in- 
stitutions established in the Sudan during the last hundred years, but in the domain 
of private life survivals are everywhere more numerous. The picturesque and elaborate 
rites, for example, which are observed on the occasions of births, circumcisions and 
weddings, have so much in common with those observed among Christian tribes in 


' Ganstraxe, Meroe, 1911, 32. See also 8. V. and #2, vii, 27. 

* low Kaatpts, History of the Arabs, v, 429 (in Arabic), 

1 See Garrrirs, Liverpool Annals, X10, 77; FRESHFIELD, Ceflae Trichoreas, 11, 164, and Everts and 
Boriss, Abu Salih, 260. 

© Op. cit., 1, 177. 
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Eritrea and contain so many features that are obviously pre-Christian’ that we may 
be certain they played also a great part in the life of Christian Nubia. Another primitive 
custom which has persisted through several dispensations is the barbarous custom of 
female infibulation: it is called the Pharaonic rite and hitherto’ has resisted the efforts 
of Islam to end it: one wonders whether Christian bishops also protested against it in 
their day. 

On the material side the same phenomenon of persistence meets us, The most im- 
portant articles of domestic furniture in these parts today are the stools and bedsteads 
with mortised legs and a webbing of string or leather which have survived at least smce 
the Kerma period, 2000 n.c.* Similarly, the coiled basketry, the plaited mats, the plain 
white woven cotton (damér), the girls’ leathern akirt (rafat), the water-wheel and shadiif, 
persisted from earlier days throughout the Christian period. 

The background being thus outlined, we can try to fill in the picture with details 
which archaeological research has shown to be characteristic of the Christian age in 

The building traditions in brick, burnt and unburnt, which formed part of the ancient 
inheritance were now developed on new lines. Mr. Griffith has published the plans of 
three churches which he cleared at Faras and these, with the churches already published 
by Mr. Mileham and Mr. Somers Clarke, show how much their builders owed to the 
new plans which were being used by Christian architects elsewhere. The most character- 
istic plan in Nubia is that of a smal! basilica with entrances from the north and south 
aisles, a stairway to the roof at the south-west corner and a smal] room of unknown use 
at the north-west corner, and at the east end three internal apses, often with a narrow 
passage behind the central apse connecting the prothesis with the diaconicon: remains 
of seats round the central apse, of a screen corresponding to the modern iconostasis, of 
an altar and an ambo, have been found in some churches, This is the type which with 
slight varianta is found in Lower Nubia, in Dongola province at Widi Ghazali and Gebel 
Bakhit, for example, and in the far south at Segadi. The new plans were introduced, of 
course, by those who were responsible for the evangelisation of Nubia, 

The chureh at Old Dongola, now used as a mosque, is so different in plan that 
Mr. Somers Clarke refused to regard it as a church at all4; the upper storey of this 
building, the present mosque, is approached by a fine stairway which occupies the centre 
of the western portion, and contains a square chamber round all four sides of which a 
broad ambulatory runs: the central chamber has a flat roof supported on four columns, 
one of them wooden; the walls of it were once covered with Paintings, now partly 
destroyed, partly hidden under coats of plaster, and it was entered from the ambulatory 
on the north, west, and south sides: in the east wall of this chamber there is a amall 
niche and in the external wall of the church behind the niche there is an apse which has 
been reconstructed, On the ground floor, immediately beneath the east and west sides 
of the ambulatory, are galleries which are joined together by five dark narrow aisles 
which can hardly have served as anything but stores, As I have elsewhere pointed out’, 
the upper floor closely resembles the plan of an Abyssinian church near Adowa, and if a 

' On these rites see 8. ¥. and fv, 1—25, and 1, 85 {f 
+ Remsen, Aerme, 0, Ch, 27, 
1 GaHiFFitH, op. cit.; Mine Churches ¢ Aah ot , | s 
bbpsition A nibvutite Cia Nile Valtey, ear oe Nulia, Philadelphia, 1910; Somens Crank, 
* Op, cit., 44, 44. 
© The feland of Meroe (BE. E. F. Arch, Survey), 40, 
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connection between the two could be established it might throw light on the later history 
of Nubia, for the Dongola building belongs certamly, I think, to the later part of our 
period. Many of the churches in this district were built of red breks, and have con- 
sequently been much more destroyed by seekers after building material than the 
mud-brick churches in the north, but the plans could probably still be recovered by 
careful excavation, and, until this has been done and the plaster also has been scraped 
off the walls at Old Dongola, it would be wise to keep an open mind on the subject. 

On another point we can apeak with more confidence: the sites of old churches 
hereabouts are often marked by granite capitals and columns as well as red bricks. Now 
the Ethiopian and Meroitic builders used only the soft and perishable sandstone of the 
locality for the columns and capitals of their temples; the Christians, therefore, were 
taking a notable step in advance when they employed granite and other hard stones for 
these architectural members. The late columns and capitals, several of which, said to 
have come from Khaléwa, have been collected in the garden of the District Commissioner 
at Dongola, while others are to be seen at Old Dongola, on Ganetti Island, and in the 
Latti Basin, are roughly carved but accurately enough to serve their purpose: a popular 
type of capital with broad palm-leaves at the corners! waa derived from contemporary 
Egypt, where it is not uncommon. 

Like the buildings, the pottery of the period shows that the Christian craftsmen not 
only maintained but developed the crafts they had inherited. Mr. Gnffith had the good 
fortune to find a potter's kiln and workshop with several unbroken pots, some of them 
waiting to be baked: these pots clearly belong to the last days of Christian Faras and 
though, as the finder sava, they show some of the skill displayed in the proto-dynastic, 
C-group and Meroitic periods, they are not really much better than the best painted 
ware now made in Upper Egypt*. Fragments of much finer ware, dating probably from 
the earher Christian centuries, are to be found im large quantities at Wadi Ghazali and 
elsewhere in Dongola province: on some of these the paste is finer, the slip harder, 
and the decorations more carefully drawn and more varied than on Meroitic ware, and 
one sees motives which point to Byzantine influence, a floreated cross and a vine with 
bunches of grapes, for example, side by side with old Meroitic patterns. The Meroitic 
connections are so plain that we must assume that “ Meroitie ”’ pottery was made for 
a considerably longer period than previous writers have allowed, though not necessarily 
in the cemeteries with which they were concerned. It is, perhaps, because the natives 
valued their own products that we find so little that looks like an import from Egypt: 
I can recall no fragment of the ware with metallic lustre so common at Fustat, and 
only one or two pieces with the green or orange and brown Mamluk glaze, all of them 
found either at Old Dongola or Meilnarti, the medieval Isle of Saint Michael, near Halfa, 
the two places most often mentioned by Arabic writers, , 

The frescoes at Faras rescued by Mr. Griffith and his assistants are doubly welcome 
because so few paintings have been preserved, and yet paintings, if not wholly con- 
ventional, are likely, far more than architecture or pottery, to bring us into touch with 
the spirit of the people. The most interesting of the Faras paintings represent a Nativity, 
a cross translixing Adam’s head, a military samt on horseback, a Nubian king and a 
bishop. These pictures all come from church walls, and so it is natural that conventional 
elements should predominate: judged as conventional church pictures, they are, like so 
many other paintings in this category, in both east and west, of no great artistic merit, 
but they show that Nubia had reached a respectable level in the representation of 


| Of GRIFFITH, op, at., Pls, xxxvii, xxxix, Ixii. * Maclvup, Journ, Awthr. Jast., xxxv, 1905, 
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symbolical subjects and in the portraiture of dignified officials. The artist, however, 
was not always and everywhere trammelle by convention: there are one or two of 
the amaller figures, for example, the angel and shepherd in the left-hand corner of the 
Nativity and the kneeling figure on Plate lx, which show real feeling for movement, and 
even in the stiff row of Apostles on Plate xxxvii there is a liveliness of expression which 
one does not see on the works of every pictor ignotus. The same sense of movement ia 
seen in the picture of the horseman, which reminds one of the Persian vase-painters 
or the mosaics of Roman Africa more than of Coptic ikons. Mr. Griffith truly writes, 
“These pictures can hardly be paralleled from Egypt, and seem to have a closer affinity 
to Byzantine than to Coptic art,” but the Byzantine affinities, | submit, were confined 
to. the conventional elements; it seems to me that the details to which | have drawn 
attention are expressions of the spirit which occasionally peers out im the Meroitic 
period, when the artist escapes from other conventions, Egyptian or Greco-Roman. 
Most of the Meroitic tomb and temple sculpture in the late Egyptianising style is dreary 
stuff, the representations of cattle, oddly enough, being particularly feeble, and when the 
Merortes attempted something in the Greco-Roman atyle—the figures in the round, for 
example, which were unearthed in the town of Meroe—they produced the most horrible 
salad imaginable: but if we turn from these to the fantastic reliefs at Masowwarat 
el-Sufra or the curious figures on the outer wall of the temple im Wiidi el-Banat’, we 
find ourselves in another world where things are freshly conceived and truthfully executed. 
At first sight one thinks some amusing Pompeian artist must have found temporary 
employment here, but when one notes occasional glimpses of the same spirit among the 
generally careless and mcompetent drawings on Meroitic pots and again on these Christian 
paintings, one is tempted to ask whether all three are not expressions of the same African 
genius, The material unfortunately is so scanty that one cannot do more than pose the 
question. One feels that one is “ burning,” but one cannot quite grasp the quarry, 

To turn to the inscriptions, three written languages at least were in use in medieval 
Nubia—Greek, Coptic and Nubian—which is in itself a proof of considerable intellectual 
activity, The translation of religious works into the vulgar tongue and the reduction of 
this to written form is what one might expect of people who had already devised an 
independent script of their own, but for some unknown reason, except at Soba, only 
Greek and Coptic seem to have been employed on gravestones, the former the more com- 
monly. No one who has read many late inscriptions from other parte of the ancient 
world, especially from places where Greek was not the vernacular. will be surprised at 
the errors in grammar and spelling which occur in many of these epitaphs: the correctness 
of a few of them, both Greek and Coptic, is much more surprising and shows that for 
a time ot least there were good scholars In the land. Several of the Inscriptions are 
dated, the dates ranging from the ninth to the thirteenth century. Women as well as 
men were commemorated in this way. The feature, however, which throws the most 
instructive light on the psychology of the time is the impersonal character of the in- 
scriptions: like so many medieval epitaphs in Europe, they contain nothing but: the 
name, age and, sometimes, date of the deceased, with Prayers to God and recommendations 
of the departed to His merey and forgiveness. In a few cases the ecclesiastical office of 
the deceased is mentioned, but there are no biographical details, no cursus honorum 
such as one sees in some ancient Egyptian tombs and regularly on Roman epitaphs in 
the western provinces of the Empire: in the eastern provinces, where “ other worldly ” 
religions like that of Osiris were prevalent, the funerary inscriptions even in pagan times 

' Bonen, The Egyptian Sudan, 1, 149 €f, 
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were much less interesting, Our Nubian inscriptions do not refer even to the parentage 
or descent of the deceased like the almost equally jejune Arabic inscriptions of the same 
time, It shows how much religion and preoccupations with the hereafter counted for in 
Christian Nubia, the more so as these inscriptions are by no means niggardly in length. 

From « combination of these different data with the meagre records of contemporary 
writers we can draw a fairly coherent picture of Christian Nubia which, I submit, differs 
profoundly from that which exclusive attention to the written word has suggested to 
others. In the Christianity they professed the Nubiana were much like the rest of the 
then civilised world: they had, of course, deacons, priests and bishops, and they built 
many churches and monasteries. They were as barbarous as people were elsewhere, but 
there is no evidence to show that they were more so: kings tortured and blinded their 
enemies in Nubia as in Constantinople or England, but here, as there, kings also retired 
into monasteries and engaged im amiable theological arguments with Muslim envoys. To 
judge from their inscriptions, they were as deeply concerned about the salvation of their 
souls, and the knowledge of religious texts and liturgies was as real and, at least, as 
widely diffused. Their art-conventions were in most respects the conventions of the 
Orthodox Church in other lands. Where they differed from other Christians was in 
the character of the old culture on which their Christianity was. grafted. They adopted 
a new seript and, naturally, adapted their building traditions to the needs of the new 
cult, but a durable equilibrium between new and old was reached without revolutionising 
every department of life: the old house-crafts were carried on much as before; in their 
homes they celebrated the same charming and elaborate festivals (rites de passage) at all 
the great turning-points of human life; they did not change their customary rules of 
inheritance and succession; their kings slipped easily into the niches which their pagan 
predecessors had filled, and figured as conspicuously in churches as the latter on temple 
walls. One apparent innovation, the common but not invariable adoption of new personal 
names like Zakaria, Cyriacus and George, is parallel to the practice of modern missionaries 
who christen their dark converta such names as Stanislaus, Ercole and Barnabas: in both 
cases it has been imposed by the old African belief in the magic of a name which some- 
times makes a new name necessary at each new stage of life; it is therefore another 
expression of their conservatiam, It was because Christianity was identified so intimately 
with the more important forms of the old native organisation, and in particular with the 
kingly office, that it survived so long in the Sudan after it had fallen in the Romanized 
provinces of North Africa. The kings had a double part to play: they were the centre 
of the native state and the source of its stability, they were also the channels through 
which its contacts with the outside world were made: so long as they remained staunch, 
and only so long, was the country secure from relapsing into African barbarism, 


$3. The end. 

In the northern Sudan the end of Christianity as the religion of the native ruling 
class came in the fourteenth century. A sharp light on the last throes of Christianity in 
Dongola is shed by a chapter in Ibn Khaldiin’s History of the Arabs, which was written 
towards the close of the same century; Ibn Khaldiin is a political thinker of such pene- 
tration that his account deserves the closest attention, and it is unfortunate that the 
book has not been translated into a European language, and the latest English discussion 
of this chapter contains an inadequate version of the most important sentences in it}, 

' Taw Keartpin, op. eit. There iy a good discussion and translation of part of the chapter in an article 
hy C. H. Becken, Der Jaim, 1, 159. 
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According to Ibn Khaldin, the beginning of the fourteenth century was a troubled 
time in Nubia: one of the princes turned Muslim, the royal house was divided against 
itself, and bands of Juheina Arabs swooped down from Upper Egypt, raiding far and 
wide, much as the Nubians themselves had been wont to do in Egypt. After some 
fruitless efforta at resistance, the Nubian princes came to terms and some of them gave 
their daughters in marriage to Arab sheikhs, just as the Beja tribes in the desert had 
intermarried with the Rabi‘ Kais Arabs a few centuries earlter. As the same matri- 
lineal rule of succession was in force among both Beja and Nubians, in both cases half- 
Arab children became the lawful heirs of great native families: Among the Beja the 
consequences were not serious; there was little that the Arabs could destroy and they 
were soon absorbed completely in the native tribes who have clung to their special 
tents and their own Bedawi language to the present day. The Arabs did not even 
introduce the common Bedu methods of spinning and weaving: the Beni ‘Amer women 
use a spindle without a whorl and the Hadendowa weave blankets without a heddle As 
an Arteiga sheikh from Suakin once told me, there is nothing Arab about these people 
now except their pedigrees and their religion. 

Among the Nubians on the river it was very different: here Christianity had been 
established for some centuries and there was a developed polity rooted im still more 
ancient traditions. The passing of this polity is deseribed by Ibn Khaldiin in the 
following significant sentences: “Their kingdom was torn in pieces and the Juheina 
Arabs took possession of their country. No kingly government or policy was possible 
by reason of the ruination which prevented any union between the princes and split 
them into factions at this time. Not a trace of kingly authority remained in the country, 
and the people are now become Bedu, following the raina about as they do in Arabia, 
Not a trace of kingly authority remained in the country because intercourse and union 
with Bedu had changed it and dyed it a Bedu hue.” In these rhetorical phrases 
Ibn Khaldiin gives free vent to his dislike of the Bedu as destroyers of culture and 
incapable themselves of building any stable and disciplined state, but his prejudices 
guided him to a true sense of the real character of the Arab conquest. The Arabs did 
not overwhelm the country by their numbers, but by dethroning the kingly houses they 
dealt a mortal blow at the heart of the old polity and all the higher cultural mani- 
festations which had flourished round the throne. As a written language, Nubian 
disappeared, roofs with brick arches were no longer built, painted wheel-made pottery 
(made perhaps hitherto in royal or princely factories) died out, and the churches in 
which the kings had figured so prominently gradually fell into ruin after the fall of the 
kings. Qn the other hand, the commoner crafts and processes and social customs 
remained, as a spoken language Nubian survived, and, pace Ibn Khaldin, the people 
of Dongola did not turn nomad, * following the rains about,” because in Dongola there 
are rarely any rams to follow: the Arabs and half-Arabs who vearned after Bedu WAYS 
must have moved further south to realise their ideals in Kordofan or east of the Nile. 

We do not know whether or how long the people in Dongola kept wp any Christian 
practices, but there is a little evidence about the southern kingdom, and a few references 
to Nubians in general are to be found in the recorda of pilgrims to Palestine published 
by the Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society. About 1180 Jacques de Vitry refers to Nubian 
Christians as still practising circumcision’: a hundred years later, in 1280, Burehard of 
Mount Sion refers twice* to Nubian pilgrims, and it was probably in the same century 
that they acquired possession of the place in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre known 

1 PP TS, 1800, TB. 2 PP.TS.. 1896, 3 and 104, 
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as Adam's Chapel, where Adam’s skull was believed to have been found. This chapel is 
called the Chapel of the Nubians by Ludolph von Suchem in 1350 ', but before the close 
of the next century it had passed into the hands first of the Armenians and then of the 
Georgians, though Felix Fabri, who gives this information, still (c. 1480) calls it the 
Chapel of the Nubians®. The same Pilgrim also on two occasions mentions meeting 
Christian Nubians in Jerusalem3. 

In the south it seems that the Christians maintained a precarious ascendancy until the 
beginning of the sixteenth century when Soba, their capital, fell before a combination of 
Fung and Arab. In the third decade of the same century Alvarez, a Portuguese mussionary, 
Says that the Nubians sent to Abyssinia to beg for © priests and persons to preach and 
administer the sacraments to them,” and stated that they “had often sent to Rome for a 
bishop, but as they had received no assistance in thia respect, they, little by little, lost all 
knowledge of the Christian religion*,” The envoys may have been exaggerating when 
they spoke of repeated missions to Rome, but there is no reason to suppose that the 
people immediately embraced Islam. It may be doubted whethor their conquerors, Fung 
or Arab, took much interest in any religion, but the conquest ereated a medium more 
favourable to the growth of Islamic than of Christian characters; the first Mohammadan 
doctors and ‘holy men" came from Eeypt, Bagdad and Morocco, just about the time 
to which Alvarez refers, and the schools of learning which they founded were the centres 
from which Islam and the Arabic language were diffused over the country. The majority 
of these “holy men” settled along the Blue Nile in the direction of Sennar, but over 
twenty-five of those whose lives are told in the Tabahat wad Devfullah® taught in Dongola 
province. Against their enthusiastic preaching Christianity, without external help, ite 
old foreign contacts having broken down, had nothing to set but the force of inertia 
or natural conservatism, which, as we have Seen, was strong enough to keep alive only 
what was not specifically attacked by Islam. The only certain relic of Christianity which 
T can detect in the life of the people today is the use of the sign of the Cross aa an 
apotropaic talisman: I have seen jt on the great earthen vessels used for storing prain 
in Dongola and on gourds in the White Nile province, and in many parts it is painted 
on the foreheads of newborn infants and on the bodies of children when they are ailing. 
But has our own medieval religion left Many more survivals in English Village life? 


Notes on Puares. 


Pi -xxxii, 1, Three pots found about 1903 by the late Major G. J. Ryan in a 
etave at Abu Haraz, on the west bank opposite Berber, and now in Khartoum Museum. 
The grave was of the cave type, the cave being approached by a sloping passage: with 
the pote were found a small bronze bell with a chain and some bones: the skull, which 
Was preserved, is not negro in type. Of the pots shown, two are wheel-made; on the 
third, the central one in the photograph, the textile impressions are clear, 

2. A-selection from a large number of pots which were found accidentally in grave 
at Shendi in 1923. A few of the smaller cups and saucers, probably grease pots, 
were wheel-made, but the greater number of pots were of the large hand-made beer-jar 


1 PP.T.S8., 1805, 108. Their possession of this chapel londs added Interest to the painting found by 
Mr, Griffith in the river-church it Paras (Gairriry, op. mt., 60, and Plate Ivii), 
* PPT S., 1892, 1, 373 and 435. * Op. cit, 0, 123 and 209. 
* 1 quote from Brpae, op, cif. 11, 307, as T have bean unable to consult the original, 
* An account of these is given by MacMicwazt., op. cif, 11, 217 ff, 
Journ. of Egypt, Arch, xtzr, 
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(dullang) type like the two bigger pots on the photograph, which resemble those found 
in such numbers by Garstang at Meroe, For a note on the way these pota are made, see 
Sudan Notes and Records, yu, 1924, 20, In Khartoum Museum. 

4 and 4. A selection from the pots accidentally found by the Irrigation Department 
at Wad el-Haddid on the Blue Nile in 1908, The four jars in no, 3 show the same 
technique though the shapes, in particular the flaring mouths, are peculiar; the three 
dishes in no. 4 are black in colour and ‘faintly incised: the others are red. 

Note, Another grave with pots of the same type has been found at Makwar on the 
West bank of the river, just below the dam, but I have had no opportunity of seeing 
these, All these pots come from accidental finds, but they are of the same class as those 
found at Meroe in graves which had been walled up with rough doors partly made of old 
Meroitic inscriptions: they are obviously later therefore than the Meroitic period, but 
are earlier probably than the introduction of Christianity into these parts, as it is 
unlikely that Christiana would bury such an enormous number of beer-jars with the 
dead, They might he assigned roughly to the fifth to seventh centuries of our era. 

Pl. xxxiti, 1, A photograph of Old Dongola church taken from the south-west. The 
lower storey, which occupies two-thirds of the whole, is built of mud bricks and has 
a heavy batter: red bricks are used in the upper storey. Photograph taken in 1926, 

2, A photograph of a capital just dislodged from its column, which is almost entirely 
buried in the sand. It is about two miles north of Old Dongola church, and about a 
mile east of the mouth of the Latti canal. I am indebted to Mrs. Charles Nevile for 
this photograph. 

4. A photograph of the Mek or King of Rashid in the north-east of the Nuba 
mountains. The king is wearing the cap of royalty, with somewhat attenuated horns: 
for the rest the king claims Arab blood and dresses accordingly, The photograph was 
taken in 1925, 

PL xxxiv, 1, Fragments of pottery found at Wadi Ghaziali, near modern Merowi, and 
now in the Khartoum Museum. These are some of the finest Piecea of Christian pottery 
that I have found in the Sudan: the largest piece, that with the cross and grapes, 
meusures 1] centimetres in height, the ground colour is a bluish white with a fine glaze, 
the cross is dark grey, the grapes dark red: the paste of this and of one or two other 
pieces is very hard and whitish in colour. The best of the dated inscriptions belong to 
the ninth or tenth century a.p., and the finer pottery might perhaps be referred to the 
same time. 

Pl. xxxiv, 2 and Pl. xxxy, 1 and 2. A series of pots, now in the Khartoum Museum, 
which were brought into Wadi Halfa by a native of Sarras about the year 1905, He 
informed me that he had found them in a ruin upon an island near Sarras, called Difinarti— 
the island of the ruin. The ruin in question struck me as very late and the pottery belongs 
I think, to the very end of the Christian period; it is course, heavy stuif, but atill eae 
on the wheel and painted. The ground colours vary from whitish to orange, and the 
colours of the designs from purple through brown to blacte. The designs, bands and 
lozenges filled with Inttice patterns, concentric circles, nebule banda, ete., represent the 
last stage of Nubian pot-painting; the barrel shape is, so far as I know, a new one: the 
other shapes were common in earlier days, | a 
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THE EPIKRISIS RECORD OF AN EPHEBE OF 
ANTINOOPOLIS FOUND AT KARANIS 


By A. E, R, BOAK 


The papyrus which forms the subject of discussion in this paper is one of a large 
archive of legal documents from the second and third centuries of our era unearthed by 
the University of Michigan's expedition at Karanis (Ko6m Aushim) in the season 1924-25. 
Tt has been assigned temporarily the inventory number P. Mich. 2895. The papyrus is of 
a grayish-brown colour, and measures 25 by 124m. There is a margin of 1-8 cm, at the 
top, one of equal width at the left side, and one of 6-2 cm. at the bottom. The writing, 
which is in red ink and along the fibres, is in a typical business hand of the late second 
century and presents no palacographic difficulties. A double border of overlapping curved 
lines, the inner row facing outwards and the outer row facing inwards, forms a sort of 
ornamental frame at the top, bottem, and left side of the document. The papyrus was 
folded anciently in four folds from left to right, with the result that it is somewhat cracked 
in the creases of the folds although not sufficiently to make the reading uncertain at any 
point. The verso contains a short docket in the upper left-hand corner, This is written in 
black ink in a very small hand which I have not deciphered satisfactorily. The interest of 
the papyrus lies partly in the link which it provides between Karanis and Antinoopolis, 
and partly in its contribution to our knowledge of the ephebeia in general. 

The text reads as follows : 


1 “EE ésrexpirews Ebr Bev 0 (érovs) 
Gem Adipy rior "Avravivoy 
wai Odjpav. per a\ha, 
ay oi ( watépes guhis ‘Oceiparri- 
5 woldes. per’ Erepa, Mdiog ‘lov- 
Atog Aoryeivos Tatou ‘Towdlov 
Nivepos, wntpols) HrevXmidos, 
(evap) 06 pal viv) f e nue (pas) a. yeooThpes" 
Taios Otadeptos = Lepijroe 
10 Nepovidvios 0 6 cai "Eovriaievs, 
Paios “lotAsos Ipiaxos 
givens d a wal ‘Teideros, 
Aaiicios “AxvAsos gennseal 
‘Ocetpavrindcios o wal MeXerropios. 
15 avriypador vroypadijs Aouexe- 
low ‘OpedMavou Toi vibe ui i 
obra eyovrns Tape 
Ind h. “Appeovsog Bovreu(r7)s) Bi- 
Aropir(ak) wrérews wernple-— 
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Translation: “From the epikrisis of ephebes of the ninth year of the deified Aurelii, 
Antoninus and Verus. After other (names), those whose fathers are of the tribe Osirantinois: 
after other (names), Gaius Julius Longinus son of Gaius Julius Niger, his mother being 
Ptollois, aged fourteen years, seven months, one day. Witnesses: Gaius Valerius Serenus, 
of the Nervianian tribe and the Hestiaian deme: Gaius Julius Priscus, of the Paulinian 
tribe and the Isideian deme: Lucius Aquilius Ptolemaius, of the Osirantinoian tribe and 
the Melitorian deme. 

“A copy of the subscription of Lucecins Ofellianus, the épistraterua, reading thus: He 
was enrolled, 

“T, Ammonios, a councillor, bibliophylax of the city, have certified it." 

For purposes of examination we may divide the document into the following six parts: 
(1) IL 1-3, description: (2) IL 4$—5, reference to the tribe ‘Ogeiparsiwoly: (3) Ul. 5-8, the 
naine, parentage, and age of the person whom the document concerns; (4) Il, 8-14, the 
names of three witnesses to these facts; (5) IL. 15-17, the copy of an original endorsement 
of the epistrategus; and (6) Il. 18-20, the signature of the official who certifies to the 
correctness of the document. It will be convenient to examine each of these sections 
separately, 

(1) The document is described as coming from the epikrisis of ephebes of the ninth 
year of the emperors Marcus Aurelius and Verus, i.c., 168/69 ap. As auch it falls into the 
Same category as the dvtiypaov criupicews with its ypach) raiSov cited in P, Flor. 57, 
l, 67 #f, = WiicKEN, Chrestomathie, 143, and the extract in BGU, 1084 = Chrestomathie, 146. 
Since the Aurelii are styled @col. “gods,” the abstract was made presumably after the 
death of Marcus Aurelius in 180 4.p., of. WILCKEN, Grundziige, 117, As iy well known, the 
admission to the ephebeia followed the satisfactory inspection of the record of the candidates 
who presented themselves each year from those who had already been admitted to the 
gymnasium and were called the of dr) rop Yupvacion, of. P, Oxy, 1292, 1452 with com- 
mentaries, and Jovever, Vie munteipale, 150. This inspection is the ewixpiuris eon Sw 
of L 1, 

(2) These lines reveal that the list of the ephebes admitted each year was. pee 
according to the tribes in which their fathers were registered. Under the heading of each 
tribe the order of names was probably alphabetical. If the names were grouped hy deme 
under each tribe, it is likely that we should have had some re ce to it here. The tribe 
‘Oceipayrivois here mentioned is one of the tribes of Antinoopolis listed by Kenyon, Phyllae 
and Demes it Graeco-Roman Egypt, in Archiv, 1, 70 ff.; Jouever, ibid. ; and Kitay, 
Antinoopolis, 124, The derivative adjective is ‘Ocetpartiviecog, ef. 1. 14 helow and the 
references just cited. It is the mention of this tribe which shows that although our 
document comes from Karanis in the Arsinoite it concerns citizens of Antinoopolis in the 
Antinoopolite nome. 

(3) Here we have the names of one of the ephehes of Antinoopolis of the year 168/69 a.p, 
The name Gaius Julius Longinus indicates a Roman, as does that of his father Gains 
Julius Niger, while his mother’s name [roAA due is distinct y Greek, The age of the eplishs 
was just one day over fourteen years and seven months, This furnishes additional support 
to the view cat pa cone ES of the fourteenth year was the qualifying age limit for 
admission to the ephebeia, of. ILCKEN, Grundztige, 141: Jouguer jh: - B ineracas 
note on Il. 19-21, : ; PA SES MOUSER, ids Oxy, 1292, 

(4) Here we have the names of the three witnesses to the qualifications of the 


ephebe. Like him and his father, they also bear Roman names, but here the ae 


important 
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thing is their citizenship in Antinoopolia which is evidenced by the names of the tribes and 
demes to which they belong, The three tribal names, Nepowsdiyios, TavAeimes, and 
‘Ovetpartivoccos, are already well attested, ef. the lists referred to in (2). The deme name 
‘Eeviasevs of the tribe Nepouaris is probably the same as that which appears in BGU. 1, 
399, 2. as "Keriaios, and should be 'Eerieds, SonvRART, Archiv, vy. 94: Khitan, 124. However, 
the other deme names, "IeiBeros of the tribe Tlavdeiva and MeXertopuos of the tribe 
‘Oveipartivols, are, so far as ] am aware, not found elsewhere in the papyri referring to 
Antinoopolis. "Lcidecos, however, appears as a deme name in Alexandria; Scuunart, Archiv, 
v, 82, Its use in Antinoopolis is easily accounted for, since the emperor Hadrian’s sister 
Paulina, who was deified as véa “lois, was the patron deity of the Paulina tribe; Wenner, 
Untersuchungen cur Geschichte des Kaiser Hadriang, 252-53, I am unable to suggest any 
explanation of the name Me\urapeos, although it must be connected with Osiris, the patron 
deity of the Osirantinois tribe, with whom Antinous was identified: Wener, op, cit., 250. 
The Roman citizenship of the ephebe, his father, and the three witnesses, is readily 
explained, All citizens of Antmoopolis were qualified for admission to the Roman legions 
in Egypt and would consequently receive Roman citizenship upon their enlistment; 
of. Ktus, Antinoopolis, 162. In addition, a large number of the veterans discharged under 
Antoninus Pius became citizens of this town and were called overpavoi "Avrivoeis; Kiln, 
op. oit., 82-3. Thus a large number of the Antinoites probably were Romans by 168/69 a.p. 
However, the occurrence of the name Gaius Julius in three out of the five cases suggests 
that we may have to do with descendants of persons who had received Roman citizenship 
in the Augustan period, either as legionaries, veterans or freedmen. 

(5) Lucceius Ofellianus is already known to have been epistrategus of the Heptanomia, 
which included the Antinoopolite nome, in 166.4.p.; V. Martin, Les épistratéges, 182. Our 
reference extends his term to 168/69, so that he probably functioned until succeeded by 
Aemilius Capitolinus, who was in olfice shortly after 26 November, 169: Marri, 183. It 
seems to me that the word wapedéy@y, cited from the endorsement of the epistrategus, 
shows that this official conducted the final éricpicts of the ephebes in the metropoleis. 
The editors of P. Oxy. 1202 (217 a.v.) feel that the fact that this petition, complaining of 
the omission of a boy's name from the list of candidates for the ephebeia, was addressed 
to the deputy epistrategus does not imply that the epistrategus conducted the eloxpirig 
(ewixpiots). However, the word rapadéyouat is the technical expression for enrolment in 
the ephebeia, ef. P. Flor. 79,9: Oxy. 477,24; Pressicxe, Worterbuch. And since the sub- 
scription of the epistrategus is cited as warrant for the enrolment, it is hard to avoid the 
conclusion that his wapedéy6y (possibly wapadey6xj7@ in the original) rendered the final 
judgment in the examination. For the ephebes of Alexandria, however, the érixpists Was 
probably conducted by the Prefect of Egypt, as Wilcken suggests, Gruniziige, 142. 

(6) The signature of the @:SacopuAcF is additional evidence that all epikrisis records 
were kept in the énuocia SiSAiofyjen under the supervision of these officials, who issued 
and certified all abstracta made from them ; ¢f. WILCKEN, op. cit., 201. Ammonios describes 
himself as SovXeurjs, ic. a member of the Sovdsj, an institution which Antinoopolis 
possessed from the date of its foundation in 1$04.p. The wodss referred to can only be 
Antinoopolis, so that the document before us is an abstract from the éypocia ArPrroPncy 
af that metropolis. 

The presence at Karanis of this extract from the epikrisis register of Antinoopolis need 
occasion no surprise. The Fayyiim supplied many of the colonists for Antinoopolis, and in 
fact the majority of the known ovetpavol "Avrivoeis have property in the Arsinoite nome; 
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of. KUHN, op. cit., 834%, BGU. 1, 148 (c. 150 4.p,) offers the example of an Antinoite veteran 
who inherited the property of his father, a landholder of Karanis, ef. Kitny, ibid, In all 
probability further examination of the Karanjs papyn at Michigan will show additional 
instances of ‘Avraocig who are connected with this town in the Fayyim. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that Gaius Julius Longinus himself lived at Karanis 
and had this certificate of his ephebeia placed in the local record office as a guarantee of 
the rights and immunities to which his station entitled him. 
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ON TWO MUMMIES FORMERLY BELONGING 
TO THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND 


Br WARREN R. DAWSON 
With Plate xxxvi 


On the 15th July, 1875, the late Dr. Samuel Birch unrolled a mummy at Stafford 
House belonging to the [third] Duke of Sutherland. This mummy had been presented to 
the Duke by General (later Sir Edward) Stanton, when British Consul in Egypt. 
Immediately after the unrolling, the Duke of Sutherland presented the mummy to the 
Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. As the soft parts were in poor condition, the 
Conservator, the late Sir William Flower, had the bones cleaned and articulated, and the 
mounted skeleton was duly installed in the osteological series in the museum. In 
November, 1875, Flower contributed an account of the skeleton to the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, and at the same time Joseph Bonomi made some observations 
upon it*. A year later, Birch published an account of the mummy and of the cartonage 
in which it was contained. The greater part of this account is devoted to a description 
of the case and ita decoration: concerning the mummy itself, Birch says?; 

The mammy was enveloped in a cartonage, or linen covering, covered with atueco and taned wp like 
stays behind. The original cord had been replaced by modern string, but it was otherwise intact, and did 
not appear to have been previously opened. The period of the mummy was apparently about the XX VITIth 
Dynasty, if not even later, as the puntings were far inferior to those of an earlier date, and the hieroglyphs 
confused and illegible, the mummy by no means belonging to 4 time when the process of embalming was 
in great perfection. The body was with some difficulty oxtracted from the cairtonage, and found to be 
swathed in bandages of rather a dark colour, and by no means so full and numerous as is usual in the later 
class of mummies, although packed with some care. No inscription occurred on them, nor was any amulet 
oF other object found to give a clue to the embalmed person, the only object discovered heing some white 
leathor placed about the hack of the head, either a hypocephalus or else a scull-cap, namma, but it was too 
far gone to determine ita character and use, The body was very thin, the akin excessively brittle, the 
hinds crossed over the pubes, giving the usual arrangement of a female also: a later examination of the 
skeleton has led to the conclusion that it was the mummy of an old man. [t had not been prepared 
by the bituminica! process, but resembled the Inter class of MWinMmies as Were tude as late aa the Roman 
Empire. It did not, however, exhibit any given Eeyptian characteristics, and was evidently an Egyptian, 
although not of high rank or wealth, as evinced by the absence of amulets and other puraphernalin of the 
upper classes, Tt was said to have come from Thebes, probably from some of the recently discovered 
tombs in that locality, 

To this account of the mummy we can add some further particulars from the 
description of it in the museum catalogue *, | 

The muminy was prepared without bitumen, and the ethmoid bones were intact, showing that the brain 
had not been extracted through the nostrila in the manner described by Herodotus, and as ix generally the 
mse with mummies from Thobes. When divested of their wrappings, the soft parts of the body were all 
dry and perfectly friable, separating from the bones and crumbling at a touch, The hair that remained on 
the scalp waa fine, soft and wavy, probably originally white or grey, but now stained to a yellowish-brown 

' Transactions, tv (1876), 253. 2 hid, 301. 4 (ip. eit, ¥ (1877), 192. 
" Royal College of Surgeons Museum, Orteological Catalogue, Part, 1, 2nd ed. 1907, 13132. 
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colour, much the same hue, in fact, aa that of the dried flesh and bones and the cloths in which they were 
enveloped, The hones were very light and brittle, having lost much of their animal matter, and could only 
be made firm enough to bear the wires necersary for articulation by imprecnation with elatine, The 
skelston is that of a man of ehort stature and considerably advanced in asm, 

Miss Tildesley, of the Royal College of Surgeons, has succeeded in tracing the present 
whereabouts of the cartonage of this mummy, and also its wooden coffin, which Birch 
does not mention! On archaeological evidence, the coffin must be assigned to the 
Twenty-third Dynasty, or possibly to the end of the Twenty-second, but: the mummy it 
contained was certainly not that of its original occupant, nor can I agree with Birch 
that it is.as late as the Twenty-sighth Dynasty. The mimmy was not prepared in 
accordance with the technique which was in vogue between the end of the Twenty-seeond 
and the beginning of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty. During that period, the brain was 
always removed, and resin was used in the preparation of the body, which rendered it 
firm and durable?. Although the elaborate technique introduced in the Twenty-tirst 
Dynasty, which involved the packing of the limbs, had fallen into abeyance, as had also 
the custom of replacing the viscera jn the body-cavity, the condition of mummies 
belonging to the period between the Twenty-third and Twen y-sixth Dynasties js usually 
very good, and shows evidence of care in their preparation. In the case of Birch’s 
mummy, it is expressly stated in the account above quoted that the brain had not heen 
removed, and that no bitumen (resin) been used in the Preparation of the body. 
These facts, taken in conjunction with the relutive paucity of bandages, and the friable 
condition of the flesh and bones, make it appear very probable that the Arabs who 
discovered the coffin had taken away the well-made mummy which had originally 
occupied the cases, and had substituted for it an Eleventh Dynasty mummy, for there 
are many Middle Kingdom tombs in the vicinity of Dér el-Bahari, from whence, as we 
shall presently see, it is most likely that the coffin was obtained. Moreover, such 
fraudulent substitutions by Arab dealers in antiquities are common, Such scanty details 
as we have of the mummy accord entirely with the state of affairs revealed by the 
Theban mummies of the early Middle Kingdom and do not in the least tally with the 
methods in use during the period indicated by the coffin. In this connection, Birch’s 
statement that the original lacing of the cartonage had been replaced by modern string 
is Very Significant, 

We will revert to a consideration of the evidence afforded by the coffin, 
described the second mummy. 

This second mummy was presented to the British Museum after the death of the 
third Duke of Sutherland (died 1892), by his suocessor, in 1895. It was contained in 
& Wooden case, to which reference will be © Inter. The name on this coffin ia 
‘Ankhpekhrod, the son of ‘Ankhefenkhons, a prophet of Mont (Menthu), Lord of Thebes. 
This coffin is briefly described by Sir Ernest Budge in the official guide-book, and 
it bears the number 24,9583. Tt is stated that: 

The muminy found in this coffin waa unrolled by the late Dr. Birch, at Stafford Hote, on 15th July 
1875: but it was probably not that of its orginal occupant, for, judging by the wharice of ornaments, it 
met have been a poor person, or dane of inferior rank. The muminy is exhibited... in the Third Egyptian 
Room....Presented by the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., 1803, 


after having 


' See Mise Tildesloy’s note, below. 
* A detailed description Of nm Mum y of this Period will shortly appear in Vol, 61 of tl . i 

the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. or ine. Proveadings of 
* Guide to the First, Second and Third Egyptian Roome, Srd edL., 1924, 62. 
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eferring to the appropriate place in the guide-book (p. 145), T was surprised to 
see that the mummy is there described definitely as that of ‘Ankhpekhrod, the son of 
‘Ankhefenkhons. This statement is at variance with that quoted above, in which it was 
suggested that the mummy was probably not that’ of the original occupant of the coffin. 

By the kind permission of Dr, H, R. Hall, I was recently allowed to make a thorough 
examination of this mummy, and Dr. Hall was kind enough to have it removed to 
a private room where every facility was given to me. On removing the coverings, 
I found myself at once in agreement with the suggestion that the body was not that of 
‘Ankhpekhrod, for I found it to be that of a woman, It was not unrolled by Dr, Birch 
but by Sir Richard Owen, and it is certainly not the mummy described by Birch, which, 
as we have seen, was that of a man, and which was presented in 1875 to the Royal 
College of Surgeons, whereas the present mummy was not given to the British Museum 
until 1893, 

I cannot agree that the body was that of a poor person, or one of inferior rank, 
as the mummy has been very carefully prepared. At the period with which we are now 
concerned, the absence of ornaments from the mummies of priests or priestesses is not an 
indication of poverty. ‘The bodies of the priests and priestesses of Amiin of the Twentiy- 
first and Twenty-second Dynasties from Dér el-Bahari had no jewellery; they were 
provided with nothing but a heart-scarab and a uniform set of small amulets of no 
value, tied round the neck by a string. After the Twenty-second Dynasty, the amulets 
maintained their uniform character, and were laid under the outermost wrappings, 
according to an arrangement which in course of time became schematic and con- 
ventionalized !, 

The mummy (No. 24,957) is that of an elderly woman of short stature (height 
4 ft. 11} in.) lying in a fully extended position, with the arms pressed against the sides 
of the body; the hands, with their fingers extended, being plaped with their palmar 
surfaces resting on the lateral aspects of the thighs. The head is covered with hair 
of a light brown colour, cut short like a man’s, and revealing a bald patch, about two 
inches across, on the crown of the head. The hair was probably grey, and has been 
stained to its present colour by the embalming materials. The eyelids are not com- 
pletely closed, and beneath them is no packing material, the eyes having merely shrunk, 
and collapsed into the orbits. The jaws are closed, but the lips do not quite meet, and 
reveal the much-worn lower incisor teeth. The right corner of the mouth is depressed, 
but this is probably due to the pressure of the head bandages, and does not indicate 
amy pathological condition such as facial paralysis. The ears are small, and well 
separated from the head, but their lobes do not appear to have been pierced. The 
brain has been removed through the left nostril, the ethmoid being perforated, but the 
septum is undamaged, and there is no packing in the fossaec. By inserting a probe, 
[ was able to ascertain that the greater part of the cranial cavity is empty, only 
a small quantity of packing material having been inserted, and this was lying in the 
occipital region. 

The thorax and the abdominal cavity had been emptied of their organs through 
a@ vertical embalming-incision, 12 cm. in length, in the left lumbar region, the top of it 
being on a level with the navel. No attempt had been made to close the wound, which 
was elliptical in shape and gaped to the extent of 8 em. The lower part of the pelvic 
cavity was filled with a hard mass, consisting of a thick paste, now solidified, composed_ 

1 See Journal, 1, Pi. xxxii, Fig. 2; Purnin, Amutets, Pls. |-lii; Rasp, Thebes, tts Tombs and their 
Tenants, Pl. vii. 
Journ, of Egypt, Arch, x1. =I 
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resin, linen and coarse wood-dust. The upper part of the cavity was devoid of 
packing, as was also the thorax. The embalming-wound was not wide enough to permit 
of a complete exploration of the body-cavity; but a wooden rod, inserted in the 
direction of the neck, encountered a solid body lying on the spine beneath the sternum, 
about as large as 4 hen’s egg, This mass was, most probably, the shrunken remains of 
the heart, which, following the usual custom, was not removed by the embalmers, but 
left in the body attached to the great vessels. The breasts must have been full, as is 
indicated by the deep wrinkling of the skin in their area, but the nipples are so shrunken 
as to be searcely perceptible, The pudenda has been pressed inwards and smeared with 
a thick coating of resin which has rendered them inconspicuous, In removing the lower 
pelvie viscera, the embalmer cut round the anus, which now appears as an elliptical 
opening about 5% 3 cm. with clean-cut edges. This opening has been plugged by a pad 
of linen soaked in resin. 

The thighs are deeply wrinkled, but no packing material has been inserted in them. 
The hands have been treated in the usual way: that is to say, the epidermis has been 
cut round each finger so as to form a thimble of skin to = 
support the nail. Threads are wound round each digit to 
hold these thimbles in position. The nails are long and 
untrimmed. The feet have been treated with the same enc 
in view as in the case of the hands, ie. the preservation of 
the nails: but instead of cutting the skin of each toe, the 
skin of the whole of the anterior part of the foot has been 
cut so as to leave a kind of glove of epidermis ending 
about half way up the instep (Fig. 1). Except on the 
fingers and toes, and on the head, the whole of the 
épidermis has been removed from the body by muacera- 
tion 








The whole surface of the body is of a reddish-brown colour, liquid resin having been 
carefully applied with a brush, and not poured over in a molten condition, as was the 
custom in Ptolemaic times. The resin used was of a very good quality, and has not 
caked into solid masses. The skin is semi-flexible and resembles parchment. the 
anterior surface of the abdomen, lying obliquely, are the remains of an oblong linen 
package, which has adhered to the body-wall and has subsequently heen torn off, This 
probably contained the cuttings of the hair, or the shed epidermis of the body; these 
are frequently found wrapped in linen and placed in this position on mummies. The 
mummy has been very carefully treated throughout, and is a good specimen of the 
technique of its period. From the details of its treatment, I should place it not later 
than the early part of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, nor can it be very much earlier, 
Whether the mummy of thiy woman was put into the coffin in which it was found by 
the Egyptians of antiquity, or whether it was the act of their modern successors, we 
have no means of knowing, but in any case the mummy and the coffin are contemporary, 
or nearly eo, 

We must now revert: to o consideration of the coffins in which these two mummies 
were found. The name and titles on the second one (that of ‘Ankhpekhrod) associate it 
quite definitely with the series of coffins and mummies of the priests of Mont discovered 
by Mariette at Dér el-Bahari in 1858. This find comprised a large series of wooden 
sarcophagi and coffins, all belonging to one family, and covering about ten generations 
from the end of the Twenty-second Dynasty to the early part of the Twenty-sixth. The 
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genealogy has been worked out by Baillet! and more fully by Moret ®. There were three 
persons bearing the name of “Ankhefenkhona in this series, and ‘Ankhpekhrod, whose 
cofiin contained the second of the Duke of Sutherland’s mummies, was moat probably 
the son of the third of the name, who lived in the time of the first king of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty. 

Tt ig one of the melancholy instances of the lax methods of the earlier excavators 
that no adequate records of Mariette’s discovery were kept. He found his great series 
of coffins and mummies in the inner chambers of the great temple of Dér el-Bahari, 
which had fallen into rum and was used as a cree to hide the mummies of the priestly 
family to which reference has been made, Many similar caches of mummies have been 
found in the Dér el-Bahari district; notably those of 1881 containing the royal mummies, 
of 1893, containing a large series of mummies of the priesthood of Amtin of the Twenty- 
first and Twenty-second Dynasties, and of the last ten years, discovered by the 
expedition of the Metropolitan Museum of New York. It is quite evident from the 
accounts of the early diggers, such as Salt, d'Athanasy and Khind, that many other such 
finds were made, the contents of which have now passed into various museums. B 
attributed to Maunier the discovery of sixty mummies in nine shafts at Dér el-Bahari, 
but it seems that he was confused, and had in mind Mariette’s haul of 1858. Wiedemann, 
however, who repeats Brugsch’s attribution to Maunier, states that some of the mummies 
were not taken to the Bulaq Museum, but were left at Luxor?. The whole find purported 
to have been moved to the Museum, although some of the coffins were taken to the 
Paris Exhibition of 1867, but out of the original number, said to be sixty, the coffins of 
only thirty-two persons now exist in the Cairo Museum. Most of the mummies had each 
a rectangular sarcophagus containing two anthropoid coffins, some had a sarcophagus 
and one coffin, some two coffins and no sarcophagus, and others again, a single coffin. 
None of these objects was entered in the Journal d'entrée of the Museum, and many of 
them, owing to lack of exhibition room, were stored in the magasing at Bulag. Some of 
them have disappeared from this store-house, others probably never got there, but were 
purloined by the natives in transit. In any case it is abundantly clear that the find was 
exploited by the natives, and many of the coffins found ther way into private hands. 
All the mummies seem to have disappeared. The Cairo collection, large as it is, is now 
much reduced, and consists of forty-one sarcophagi and thirty-one coffins, representing 
the equipment of thirty-two persons. 

The coffins of ‘Ankhpekhrod were evidently amongst those stolen by the Arabs. 
One of the coffins was sold containing the mummy of its rightful inmate, the other was 
evidently traded off to another buyer, and in it was put a mummy which had been 
taken from another coffin, perhaps one of those which reached the Museum empty. 
Hence the mummy which has been described in detail above is most likely that of one 
of the priestesses whose collin now forms part of the Cairo collection. 

Tt is very likely that the other (which contained Birch’s mummy) has a similar 
history. It is considerably earlier in date than the last mentioned, but not too early to 
belong to Mariette’s find. It is a simple coffin of the type which was in vogue during 
the Twenty-second and Twenty-third Dynasties, and which preceded in date the 

I ites. cde Troe, xvii (1890), 187 if 

1 Sarcophages de Epoque Bulbvestite d f Epoque Saite, 1913 (table following the Introduction), 

1 Bateson, Zutechrift fd. Morgenland. Gesellachaft, x1v (1800), 8; WinpEMANS, Agyptischa Geschiclite 
(1884), 332: Gacrarma, Cercueifs anthropotdes dea pritres de Montow, v1. 

* These objects have bean described ja extenso by Moret and Gauthier, op. cit. mepra. 
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“pedestal” coffins which came into use in the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, of which the Cairo 
series has many examples. It is possible, however, that it came from another deposit in 
the same district, and in order to make it more saleable it was provided with a inummmy 
from elsewhere, probably, as above suggested, from an Eleventh Dynasty tomb. Birch 
read the name on the cartonage as Nebset, but that on the coffin is clearly Nesmut, 
daughter of Amenkha. It therefore seers that the body of one person, the cartonage of 
a second, and the coffin of a third have been combined, probably by an Arab dealer, to 
make up one “lot.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 
By M. L. TILDESLEY 


(1) Afummy given to the Royal College of Surgeons 


In the course of preparing a new catalogue of the Human Osteological Collection in 
the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, | was working in 1925 upon 
the Egyptian section, and wished to ascertain whether a modern verdict would confirm 
the date (Twenty-eighth Dynasty) assigned fifty years earlier to the mummy unwrapped 
by Dr. Samuel Birch at Stafford House on July 15, 1875, and presented that same year 
by the then Duke of Sutherland to this Museum, As the mummy had been reduced to 
a skeleton and articulated on its reception here, it was no longer possible to examine 
ffresh the method of mummitication in the light of more recent research: so an enquiry 
Was addressed to His Grace the present Duke of Sutherland, in the hope that the late 
Duke his grandfather might have retained the casing while giving away its contents, and 
that the casing might serve to date the mummy, This hope was fulfilled to the extent 
that not only the cartonage casing but also the wooden coffin were found to be in the 
museum of Dunrobin Castle, and permission was very kindly given for these objects to 
be examined and photographed. I have to thank the generous kindness of Professor 
Arthur Robinson, of Edinburgh University, for obtaining the photographs herewith 
reproduced (Pl. xxxvi, figs, 2 and 3). Professor Sir Flinders Petrie waa good enough to 
examine these records: and the date to which he assigned the coffin and casing was “late 
Twenty-third Dynasty, about 750 8.0.” As he pointed out, however, the mummy found 
in the case was by no means necessarily its original occupant, as funeral furniture was 
an article of commerce second-hand, 

In cases where a fresh mummy was enclosed in a second-hand coffin, the date of the 
latter gives at least a limiting date to its contents: they cannot be of an earlier period 
than the coffin. In the case before us, however, the method of mummification is hardly 
consistent with a date subsequent to the Twenty-third Dynasty, and this fact, together 
with the use of modern string to lace the cartonage, make it pretty clear, as Mr. Dawson 
“eget Sy that if was the modern Arab who effected the change in occupancy of 

We still have, therefore, to fall back upon the descrip ions of the method of 
mummification left by Dr, Birch and Prof. Sir W. H. Flower for the main erie 
in dating the human remains: and it is on the basis of these combined with other clues 


that the date “Middle Kingdom (Eleventh Dyna )" is artived at, f ich | 
thanks are due to Mr, Warren Dawson. Bey at, for which our 
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1. Water-colour sketch of the mummy unrolled by Owen in 1873. 


2, 3. Coffin and cartonage of the mummy unrolled by Birch in 
1875. 


Plate XXAVI. 
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| a at (2) Mummy at the British Museum 
| In the above paper, Mr. Dawson points out the error made by Sir Ernest 
identifying the mummy presented to the British Museum by the Duke of Suthe | 
893 with that unrolled at Stafford House on July 15, 1875. A water-colour sketch 
“preserved at Dunrobin Castle, and lent to me for reproduction by kind permission of 
‘His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, serves to identify the mummy in question. This 
sea (Pl. xxxvi, fig, 1) depicts a mummy partly unwrapped, and though very rough and 
perfect in its execution it shows clearly the left arm extended with palm pressed against 
| a thigh; the long and gaping embalming-incision in the left side, the top of it level 
with the navel; the hair cut short; and, by its inscription, the fact that this Was 
a woman. All these points correspond with Mr. Dawson’s description of the mummy 
wesented by the Duke of Sutherland to the British Museum, and the legend appearing 
above the figure supplies the details as to when and by whom it was unwrapped. This 
reads: “Mrs. Pharaoh,” as she appeared when presented at Stafford House by Professor 
Owen, 16 July, 1873. [The appearance of the mummy as shown in the sketch is exactly 
accordance with that of the original specimen in the British Museum.—W. R. D.] 
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COPPER IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By A. LUCAS 


In view of the statements that have been made that copper was probably not 
discovered in Egypt, but in Asia (1, 2)", and that the Egyptian copper mines could not 
have supplied the amount of that metal used in the country anciently (2, 3), it seems 
desirable to summarize what is known about the Egyptian copper deposits and their 
early working. Copper ore occurs within the geographical limits of modern Egypt in 
two different localities, namely in Sinai and in the eastern desert, The amount, how- 
ever, is not sufficiently large to warrant mining at the present day, since copper may 
be obtained in much greater quantity and in more easily acceasible places elsewhere. 

The evidence for ancient copper-mining in Egypt is twofold, first, the existence of 
ancient mines with ruins of mining settlements and mining debris, and second, in- 
scriptions in the neighbourhood of mines, left by mining expeditions. 


Sinai, 


Ancient workings, some of which are of considerable size, and which admittedly 
were either for copper ore or for turquoise, exist at Maghiirah and at Serabit el-Khadim, 
both of which are situated in the south-west of the peninsula (2, 4, 5, 6). 

That some of these workings were not for copper ore, but for turquoise (which was 
much employed for jewellery in both the Old and Middle Kingdoms and even as early 
as the Predynastic Period), there can be little doubt, since at hoth places turquoise 
is still found, and at Magharah turquolse-mining is carried on by the local bedoum 
at the present day, the main workings extending for about two kilometres on the west 
‘side of the valley (24, 4, 5, 6, 7). At Seribit el-Khadim, although turquoise occurs, tb 
is only found at the present time in small quantity and is not now worked (4, 5, 6, Fe. 

Tn addition to turquoise, however, copper ore also was undoubtedly mined anciently 
at Maghirah, since ruins of mining settlements exist, dating principally from the Old 
Kingdom, but also from the Middle Kingdom, in which have been found copper ore, 
remains of furnaces, copper slag, broken crucibles, part of an ingot mould and a mould 
for castmg the blades of weapons (2.4, 4), 

At Berabit el-Khidim the proof of ancient copper-mining is less evident as the 
workings have never been carefully examined from this point of view, but copper ore 
occurs in the immediate neighbourhood and a crucible for melting copper has been found 
In the temple (4). 

The copper ore mined anciently, both at Magharah and st Serabit el-Khidim, 
was largely the green carbonate (malachite), with a little blue carbonate (azurite) and 
a little silicate (chrysocolla), only amall quantities of any of which now remain (2a, 5, 6). 

The inscriptions left by the mining expeditions were® at Magharah, in the valley 
and mines near Seribit el-Khidim, in the temple of SerAbit el-Khadim and the approach 
to it, and in the Wadi Nash (8, 9), | 

The figures in brackets refer to the works quoted in the Bibliography at the end ie 
2 oy word is employed in the past tense ba many of the inde ptdoss have Side er anne nak or 
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At Maghirah there were 45 records, consisting of 36 inscriptions on the rocks, 
§ graffiti and | stela (whether free-standing or not is not stated). These began 
in the First Dynasty (1 inscription) and were continued in the Third Dynasty 
(J inscriptions), Fourth Dynasty (3 inscriptions), Fifth Dynasty (8 inscriptions), Sixth 
Dynasty (2 inscriptions), Twelfth Dynasty (13 inscriptions), Eighteenth Dynasty 
(1 imseription) and Nineteenth Dynasty (1 inscription), There were also 5 Inscriptions 
of the Old Kingdom and 8 of the Middle Kingdom that cannot be ASSsIEMed to any 

In the valley and mines near Serabit el-Khadim there were 15 records, consisting of 
13 inscriptions on the rocks and 2 stelae (whether free-standing or not is not stated). 
These were of the Twelfth Dynasty (10 inscriptions) and Eighteenth Dynasty (3 in- 
scriptions), with | of the Middle Kingdom of which the dynasty cannot be recognized 
and 1 of doubtful date. 

In the temple and its approach there were 288 inseriptions, principally on loose 
blocks of stone, statuettes, free-standing stelae and other objects, but including a number 
of inscriptions on walls and pillars. These consisted of one inscription with the name of 
Sneferu (which is almost certainly of later date than the reign of this pharaoh and 
is probably not earlier than the Middle Kingdom) together with the following-nameil: 
Twelfth Dynasty (72 inscriptions), Eighteenth Dynasty (75 certain inscriptions and 
It less certain), Nineteenth Dynasty (30 inscriptions) and Twentieth Dynasty (22 in- 
Seriptions), also 38 certain inscriptions and 4 less certain of the Middle Kingdom, 
18 certain inscriptions and 2 less certain of the Nineteenth to Twentieth Dynasties and 
15 inseriptions of which the dates were altogether doubtful. 

In the Wadi Nash there was one inscription on the rock of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The inscriptions in those cases where there was any reference to the nature of the 
activities undertaken, frequently made mention of malachite! and once of copper, but 
they were very unsatisfactory for use as a history of Egyptian mining. Thus the earlier 
ones (First, Third, Fourth and beginning of Fifth Dynasties respectively) merely recorded 
the names and titles of the pharachs, then references to the leaders and officers of the 
expeditions were included (Fifth Dynasty) and at later dates statements of the objects 
of the expeditions. Although there can be little doubt that all the expeditions were for 
the purpose of mining either copper ore or turquoise. there is no direct proof of this 
from the inscriptions themselves in the case of the earlier ones, which might have been 
merely records of punitive expeditions, though they are believed to have been more. 

In addition to the workings at Maghirah and at Serabit el-Khidim, already 
mentioned, ancient workings for copper ore exist at the following-named places, all in 
the neighbourhood of Seribit el-Khadim: 

(a) Gebel (Mount) Umm Rinna, situated N.N.W. of Serabit el-Rhadim, where there 
i8 an excavation some 20 metres wide, 1 to 2 metres high and about 50 metres long 
The ore extracted was malachite, traces of which still remain (5). 

(6) Wadi (Valley) Malha. These workings are close to Gebel Umm Rinna, Wadi 
Malha draining the eastern flank of the mountain. The ore mined was malachite, small 
quantities of which still exist (6). 

(ce) Wadi (Valley) Khirig, called Wadi Halliq by Barron. This is situated to the 
west of the northern portion of Wadi Nash. Here there is an excavation about 
100 metres long, 10 metres wide and 2 metres in average height. The ore extracted 
was malachite, which has been practically exhausted (5). 

' Tt is suggested that the translation should read turquoise instead of malachite. 
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In addition to the old workings there are also a number of slag heaps resulting from 
the smelting operations carried out anciently. The largest of these heaps is in Wadi 
Nash (called Wadi Nasib by Ball), which is situated north-west of Seribit el-Khadim 
(4, 5, 6, 10), In this widi, as already mentioned, there is an inseription of the Twelfth 
Dynasty, In continuation of this heap there is much seattered slag all the way up the 
path to the stela of Amenemmes IV (4). 

Similar, but smaller, ancient slag heaps exist at the south side of Se¢h Baba (the 
lower part of Wadi Nasb), which is situated to the aouth-weat of Seribit el-Khidim (4), 

Another ancient slag heap is at Gebel (Mount) Safariat, south of Gebel Hebriin (6). 

In the south-east of the peninsula ancient workings for copper ore and ancient slag 
heaps exist in two places, namely: 

(a) Near the plain of Senned. The working here is in the nature of a dyke which 
has been excavated for nearly two miles and js “exceedingly rich” in the blue carbonate 
(azurite) (11). 

(6) In the hills west of the Nebk-Sherm plam. Some of the ore is malachite and 
possibly this alone was worked anciently; a deposit of chrysocolla has however been 
found by modern prospectors at Widi Samra (sometimes called Wadi Samara) (11). 


Eastern Desert. 


Copper ore exists in several localities in the eastern desert, namely: 

(a) In Wadi (Valley) ‘Araba, which is situated almost due east of Beni Suef (about 
Lat. 29° N.) near the Gulf of Suez. The ore is chrysocolla and the amount is only 
amall; there is no evidence that it was mined anciently (12). 

(6) At Gebel (Mount) Dara (approx. Lat. 98° N_: Long. 33° E.), where there are 
ancient workings. The ore is chrysocolla (12, 13). 

(c) At Gebel (Mount) Atawi, which is situated a little south of the latitude of 
Luxor, but nearer to the Red Sea than to the Nile. There are ancient workings, but 
the nature of the ore is not stated (13). : 

(d) Inthe Dungash gold mine, which is situated east of Edfu (approx. Lat. 24° 50° N.. 
Long. 33° 45’ E.). The nature of the ore is not stated, nor whether it was worked 
anciently; the amount of copper ore, however, is probably very small (12). | 

(¢) Among the low hills south of Wad (Valley) Gemal (Lat, 24° 35’ N., Long. 
34° 50° E.). The ore is malachite, but it is not stated whether there are ancient 
workings (12, 14), 

_(f) At Hamish (Lat. 24° 32’ N., Long. slightly E. of 34°). There are old workings 
with three main shafts. The ore is chalcopyrite (sulphide of copper and iron). The 
sides of one shaft are incrusted with blue copper compounds formed from the 
pyrites (15). 

(g) At Hamamid, which is situated due east of Khattara (approx. Lat, 24° 19° N,, 
Long. 34° 29’ E.). There are Qxtensive ancient workings with several shafts. one of 
which is about 80 feet deep. The ore is malachite (7, 18), 

(h) At Abu Seyal (sometimes wrongly called Abseiel) in Lat. 22° 47° N, (12, 14 
16, 17). Wells reported that the ore oceurred in the form of pyrrhotite (iron pyrites) 
associated with copper pyrites (copper sulphide), but although there may well be copper 
pyrites at some distance helow the surface, the ore exposed is chrysocolla (18), The 
mine was worked “extensively” in ancient times (17). Some at least of the ore was 
smelted at the mine as there are remains of ancient furnaces and slag (18), : 
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(1) Isolated specimens of malachite have been found in two localities, namely in 
a valley west of the Sufr range of hills (west of Jemsa) and at Wadi (Valley) Sibrit in 
Lat. 24° 43' N., Long. 33° 58" E, (12, 14). 

In addition te the various ore deposits and ancient workings a large ancient slag 
heap resulting from the emelting of copper ore exists at Kubbin on the east bank of 
the Nile opposite Dakka (16, 19) (Lat. 23° 10° N.). The origin of the ore smelted is not 
certain, though it is often assumed to have been that from the Abu Seyil mine. As 
already stated, however, part at least of the Abu Seyal ore was smelted at the mine 
itself as the remains of ancient furnaces and slag attest. 


Amount of ore extracted. 

Unfortunately the examination of the ancient workings does not show, even 
approximately, the amount of ore extracted, and any estimate based on the size of the 
workings would be fallacious, as the ore occurs in veins which have been largely worked 
out, All that can be stated is that the quantity of ore originally present was probably 
not large and that it was so precious that the poorest seams have been followed up and 

Unfortunately, too, very few analyses of Egyptian copper ores have been made and 
the only ones that can be traced are the following: 

Sinai, (a) South-western mines. This ore yields from 5 to 15 per cent, of copper 
according to Rickard (10) and up to 18 per cent. according to Riippell (20). (6) South- 
eastern mines. A specimen of ore analysed by Professor Desch gave 3 per cent. 
of copper (21). | 

Eastern Desert. (2) From Wadi ‘Araba two specimens analysed by the Chemical 
Department, Cairo, gave 36 and 49 per cent. of copper reapectively (22). (b) It is stated 
that the Abu Seyal ore yields on an average well over 3 per cent. of copper and that in 
places it is very rich and may yield as much as 20 per cent. (17). 

Tt may be mentioned that, separated from the extraneous matter with which it is 
found associated, malachite yields theoretically 57 per cent. of copper, azurite 55 per cent, 
chrysocolla 36 per cent. and chaleopyrite 35 per cent. 

Some evidence for the amount of ore dealt with in certain districts may be obtained 
from the dimensions of the ancient slag heaps, but the data are very incomplete and 
even if it be assumed that all the heaps still exist and are known, which is almost 
certainly not the case, many of them have neither been measured nor examiied. 

The Various slag heaps that are known have already been mentioned, but the only 
ones of which any particulars are given ure those of Wadi Nasb, Séh Baba and Kubhin, 
which may now be considered. 

Slag heap at Wadi Nash, The dimensions of this as given by Petrie are 500 ft. long, 
400 ft, wide and 6 or 8 ft. high (4). Petrie, however, quotes Bauerman (an English 
‘geologist who explored the district in 1868) for very different dimensions, namely, 
20) yds. by 200 yds. (4), while another writer gives Bauerman’s dimensions as being 
yds, by 250 yds. by 8 or 10 ft. (23). Bauerman’s own statement, however, is that 
the slag forms a roughly elliptical heap, about 350 yds. long and 200 yds. in breadth, 
the depth very variable and probably not more than 8 to 10 ft. at the most, but 
that over the greater part of the area the slag forms only a thin covering to the rock (24). 

Petrie’s estimate for the amount of slag present is 100,000 tons, but Rickard, taking 
Bavlerman’s measurements, makes the amount only 50,000 tone (10), which is much too 
small for the dimensions given. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xt. 22 
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In order to arrive at the weight of slag it is necessary to know not only the 
measurements of the heap, but also the specific gravity of the material, and this does 
not seem to have been determined, but only guessed. In the absence of specimens of 
the Widi Nasb slag the writer determined the specific gravity of five specimens of 
similar copper slag from Séh Baba, which was found to vary from 3-1 to 35 with a mear 
of 3°36 and this will be assumed to be approximately correct: alao for the Wadi Nash 
slag. On this basis the calculated weight of the slag is as follows: | 

(a) From Petrie’s dimensions, 98,000 tons, which is very close to Petrie’s own 
estimate of 100,000 tons. 

(6) From Bauerman’s dimensions, not less than 100,000 tons, 

Rickard states that the slag contains the equivalent of 2-75 per cent, of copper t, 
which on 50,000 tons of slag represents 1375 tons of copper; he assumes this to be one- 
third of the amount of copper the ore was capable of yielding, which is thus estimated 
at 825 per cent. and therefore that two-thirds of the possible copper in the ore or 
2750 toms was recovered. As already stated, 50,000 tons for the slag is too amall an 
amount and probably the estimate of 8-25 per cent. for the copper content is also too 
small, since malachite when separated from extraneous rock yields 57 per cent, of 
copper. In order to be on the safe side, however, let 8-25 per cent, be accepted as the 
yield of copper and that only two-thirds of this was recovered, then the slag heap 
represents about {400 tons of copper. 

Slag heap at Séh Baba. The dimensions of one heap as given by Petrie are 80 ft. by 
60 ft, (4), but another estimate is 50 ft. by 50 ft, by one foot (18). The specific gravity 
of the slag, as already stated, is 3°36. The weight of the slag therefore is as follows: 

(a) According to Petrie’s dimensions, 450 tons. 

(6) From the alternate dimensions, 235 tons, 

The amount of copper represented by this slag would be either 25 tons or 13 tons, 
according to which dimensions are accepted. 

Slag heap at Kubbdn, ‘This heap is 105 ft. long by 15 ft. broad (25), but the height 
cannot easily be measured on account of the accumulated sand. Let it be assumed to 
be 2 ft. The specific gravity of two specimens of the material determined by the writer 
was 2°9. The total amount of slag therefore ia 220 tons, If the amount of copper in the 
original ore and the proportion recovered he assumed to have been the same as for Sinai 
this heap will represent 12 tons of copper, 

On the evidence of the slag heap at Wadi Nash the amount af metallic copper from 
the Sinai mines amounted to a minimum of 5400 tons, but probably more, excluding 
that from the smeltings at Magharah, Séh Baba, Gebel Safariat, the plain of Senned and 
the hill region of the extreme south-east, which together may have been considerable 
but for which, except for a portion of that at Séh Baba, no estimate can he made, As 
anciently from Sinai was 8000 tons, To this must be added that from the e ashnpt 
Sea cet cn nny, bale for un catimnite i: the slag heap’ xs Kubkta ton 
simost certainly represents only a very small fraction of the oe smelted, Let the 
amount be assumed to be 2000 tens, which makes a total of 10,000 tons for all Egevot. 

Judged by present day requirements, 10,000 tons seems very little, but it should not 

‘A apecimen, probably from the Wad! Nash, analysed by Sebelien (Ancient 2 , 1994) es | 
#1°60 per cent. of copper. This slag, however, ix not uniform in composition and aH irc melts aa 


both in large pieces and as coarse grains, and unless operly sampled b pes OPPer 
of an isolated specimen is likely to be misleading | Pt bY 8 competent porson an analyxix 
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be forgotten that Egypt was, as it still is, a comparatively small agricultural country, 
and that at the beginning of the period under discussion copper had only recently been 
discovered and was just coming into use and must have been both scarce and expensive, 
and that throughout the whole period by far the greater proportion of the population 
did not use copper. But, allowing all this, is it possible that some such comparatively 
small amount as 10,000 tons was the total quantity employed from predynastic times 
until about the Twelfth Dynasty, a period of approximately 1400 yeara? In the 
Fighteenth Dynasty, when mining was resumed after an interval of about 200 years, 
increased demands were admittedly met by importation from abroad, and even about. the 
Twelfth Dynasty, bronze, an alloy of copper and tin, which replaced copper for many 
purposes, was beginning to be imported. 

In the writer's opinion 10,000 tons were quite sufficient for all the needs of the 
country and had there been any very urgent demand for more, the mining expeditions 
would have been much more frequent. Thus during the period in question only 169 in- 
seriptions are recorded, which is at the rate of one about every 8 years and many 
of these are connected with turquoise-mining and not with copper-mining. Even some 
5200 years after the beginning of the period mentioned and some 3800) years after it had 
terminated, namely in the year 1800 a.p., or only 127 years ago, when copper was 
employed for many more purposes and very much more extensively than in ancient 
Egypt, the entire world’s production of the metal was only 10,000 tons (26). It may be 
mentioned, too, that the weight of copper objects from ancient Egypt for the whole 
period of 1400 years that have been found, the greater proportion of which are now in 
various museums, does not amount to more than a few tons. 


Date of first mining. 

Simar, Tt has already been mentioned that the earliest mining expedition that left 
any record in Sinai was of the First Dynasty. At this date metallic copper had been in 
use In Egypt on a small scale for a considerable time, since it has been found in graves 
of the Middle Predynastic Period, and malachite, the ore from which copper was 
principally obtained, had been employed still longer, having been found in the earliest 
predynastic graves. It is reasonable to suppose therefore that before the first mining 
expedition, that of Semerkhet, went to Sinai it was known that malachite existed there, 
otherwise the fitting out and sending of an expedition to Sinai would not have been 
undertaken. It should not be forgotten, too, that, as shown by the inscription, it was 
not a small private venture, but one sent by or in the name of the pharaoh and 
consisted of a party numerous enough to fight and overcome local opposition. 

How the knowledge of malachite and the first specimens of it reached the Nile 
valley there is nothing to show, but a few facts that may throw some light on the 
question may be mentioned. First, the Sinai malachite deposits are not on or near the 
routes to either Syria or Arabia, and therefore trading caravans would not be brought 
into contact with the ore; second, the ancient inhabitants of the Nile valley were 
probably as much afraid of venturing far from the river as their modern descendants, 
who even today do not go into the desert except for short distances in certain districts 
to obtain stone, gypsum, nitrous earth and sometimes to search for and rob ancient 
tombs: and third, the desert has its own inhabitants, the nomad tribes. It is suggested 
therefore that malachite from surface deposits was first observed and collected by 
nomads, possibly on account of its green colour, and traded by them to the Nile valley 
(where it was used as an eye paint) exactly m the same manner as the Magharah 
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turquoise mines are worked at the present day by the local bedouin who sell the 
product to merchants at Suez. Thus a small irregular trade in malachite would spring 
up which would be stimulated and increased when this material began to be in demand 
for making copper. The place of origin of the malachite could hardly have been kept 
secret for long and eventually the urgency for a larger and more regular supply would 
lead to the dispatch of mining expeditions, the earliest of which appears to have been 
in the First Dynasty. 

Eastern Desert. So far as is known there are not any inscriptions in the eastern 
desert in connection with copper-mining such as those occurring in Sinai, the expeditions 
to this region that left records on the rocks being for the purpose of obtaining stone, 
and the inscriptions being at or near stone quarries. Too much stress, however, should 
not be laid on the absence of inscriptions, since neither are therp any mscriptions at the 
gold mines, though there are inscriptions referring to gold and gold-mining in other 
places, for example in the Wadi Hammamét and in the temples of Bir Fowakhir and 
Wadi Abad respectively (27). 

[t may be mentioned, too, that in the enumeration of the tribute taken by the 
Egyptians at various times from the peoples who dwelt to the south, as in Genebteyew, 
Kush, Negro Lands, South Countries and Wawat, there is no mention whatever of 
copper (8). 

Strabo possibly refers to the eastern desert af Egypt when in describing Ethiopia he 
states that “There are alao mines of copper, iron and goki " (28), but the geography of 
Strabo's time was very vague, and Southern Ethiopia, which is in the Sudan, or even the 
Sudan generally, where such mines exist, may have been meant rather than the northern 
part of Ethiopia, which is in Egypt. 

The sole indication at present known of any date in connection with copper-mining in 
the eastern desert is that furnished by the slag heap at Kubban, the fort there having cer- 
tainly been ocoupied during the Empire, but not earlier than the Twelfth Dynasty (29, 30). 

The only attempt to fix a date for copper-mining in the eastern desert is one made 
by Professor Elliot Smith, who refers the discovery of copper to Upper Egypt, thus 
claiming for the eastern desert mines priority in date over those of Sinai (31). The 
evidence adduced, however, is not sufficient to support the contention and consikta of 
the statements, first, that a copper ore (malachite) has been found in predynastic graves 
in Nubia, and second, that in the Wadt ‘Alaki in Nubia there is an anvicnt copper mine, 
from which presumably the malachite was obtained. 

Malachite, however, ia very common in all Egyptian predynastic graves that have 
yet been discovered, not only in Nubia, but also in other parts of the country, for 
eer i aioe ies Kis), at Ballas (32) (near Kuft), at Abydos (33), at Nag’ 

- we) Meer “irgah) and near Médém (35) res tively, the latter a he ! 
about 50 miles from Cairo, 0) respectively, the latter of which is only 

The Nubian copper mine referred to is presumably the Abu SeyAl mine that has 
Noth ra eee it is not however in the Wadt “AlAM, but sore dintee 2 the 
north, and so far as can be ascertained there are no copper mines in the widi itself and 
the ore is not malachite but chrysocolla, It is ossible, too, that the exploitation of the 
Abu Seyal mine may not have bean earlier than the Nineteenth Dynasty, when Seti I 
i aca aah ane iB Successor Ramesses II (1292 n.0. to 1225 3-0.) both sent 
expeditions to this region for gold (8), and it d : li NS aT ES 
wii Ravi Dace underiskes 1: : sie lig es not seem unlikely that eopper 


Although not tenable so far as the Wadi *Alaki is concerned, Professor Elliot Smith's 
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argument might, however, be held to apply to the eastern desert generally and therefore 
this point needs to be considered. There ia no doubt that malachite does exist in the 
eastern desert and it may have been mined at an early date, but on the other hand 
if may well be that the malachite found in the Nubian predynastic graves, if indeed it 
was obtained from the eastern desert, may have consisted of isolated specimens that had 
been picked up without mining in the neighbourhood of the deposits. 

Copper-mining in the eastern desert never appears to have been on nearly so 
extensive a scale as in Sinai and apparently there were no government mining 
expeditions and no records are known, either in the vicinity of the mines or elsewhere, 
that would indicate that any great amount of importance was attached to the Upper 
Egyptian copper ore. It should not be forgotten, too, that when the pharach Semerkhet 
of the First Dynasty (who probably resided at Thinis near Abydos in Upper Egypt) 
required copper ore it was to Sinai he sent and not to the eastern desert. 

As already mentioned, if copper-mining was being conducted in a systematic manner 
and on a large scale by the government in Sinai in the First Dynasty, as apparently 
was the case, this means that it was not merely for the sake of malachite to be used as 
an eye paint, but for the far more important copper, and it also means that there must 
have been mining of some sort in the same place at an earlier period, though possibly 
on a much smaller seale and by the local tribes, thus throwing the date of the mining 
af ¢opper ore in Sinai back to predynastic times. If predynastic copper-mining and the 
predynastie production of copper be referred to Nubia, this means two separate dis- 
coveries of copper, one in the north and another in the south, much about the same 
period in two different and widely-separated parts of the country, a conclusion that 
seems improbable and one that would tell strongly against Professor Elhot Smith's main 
argument for a single centre for the knowledge of copper. 


Discovery of Copper. 


The evidence for eopper-mining in ancient Egypt and the probable amount of copper 
produced having been discussed, the question of the discovery of copper may now briefly 
be‘considered. An ore of copper, malachite, was employed in Egypt as an eye paint in 
the earliest Predynastic Period of which graves have been found (at least about 4000 p.o.) 
and no such early use of malachite, or other ore of copper, is known outside Egypt. 
Malachite, as has been shown, occurs both in Sinai and in the eastern desert, and since 
an expedition was sent from the Nile valley to obtain it from Sinai during the First 
Dynasty, this material must have been known from that locality at an earlier date. 
Since from malachite copper’may be produced by the very simple process of heating it 
in a wood or chareoal fire, it is highly probable that the first production of metallic 
copper was by accident from this ore. 

The use of malachite as an eye paint would present innumerable opportunities 
for its accidental heating in a manner that would produce a small quantity of copper, 
whereas no such opportunities would occur in countries where malachite, or other 
copper ore, was not employed. Metallic copper was known in Egypt in the Middle Pre- 
dynastic Period, In the earliest graves in which 1t has been found it was in the form of 
amall articles, such as rings and needles, and only in graves of a later period were there 
weapons and tools, that ia to say, copper did not appear suddenly in a comparatively 
highly-developed form, as would have been the case had it been imported, but all 
the stages of evolution from the simplest objects to the more complex have been found 
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in proper sequence, and unless it can be clearly proved that copper was known outside 
Egypt at a period anterior to its use in Egypt, which has not yet been done, it is only 
reasonable to credit the Egyptians with the discovery, 
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ALEXANDRIA’ 
By H. I. BELL 


In the autumn of the year 332 ».c. Alexander of Macedon with his victorious army, 
fresh from the defeat of the Great King at Issus and the capture of Tyre, entered Egypt 
from the East and marched on Memphis. Only a few years had elapsed since the 

‘country, after a century of independence, had been reconquered by Persia; and 
Alexander, greeted as a deliverer by the Egyptians, had no difficulty in securing its 
submission. He was crowned king of Egypt at Memphis, and already, by sacrifices to 
the local gode and by gymnastic and musical contests in the Greek manner, he showed 
himself in the rdle of reconciler between Orient and Occident. He spent the winter 
in Eeypt, during which time he visited the oracle of Ammon and was hailed as son of 
the god. On his way thither he passed down the western or Canopic branch of the Nile 
to the little fishing village of Rhakotis. Some archaeologists have traced on the site the 
retains of early harbour constructions, but others dispute their inferences; and in any 
ease there can have been little to attract the attention of the traveller in the village of 
the fourth century ».c. A low, sandy coast with a small island lying off it, an un- 
important village of poor fisher-folk—there was in this nothing to suggest the future 
glories of Alexandria. Yet this was the site which Alexander, already conscious of his 
mission as the disseminator of Hellenic culture in the lands of the East, chose as the 
site of the city which he had resolved to found on Egyptian soil. It is of course easy 
to infer that because Alexander was one of the supreme geniuses of history and 
Alexandria one of the greatest cities of the ancient world the success of the city was 
due entirely to the genius of the man; and equally easy for those who are never happy 
except when reversing some recetved opinion to argue that the importance of Alexander's 
foundation was the result of causes quite beyond Alexander's ken, No doubt the truth 
lies between these extremes. For all his impetuosity and daemonie foree Alexander 
possessed a cool judgement and a clearness of vision which few statesmen have equalled, 
and we may be quite certain that he chose the site of his new city for sufficient reasons. 
‘He may have been influenced, as has recently been suggested, by a certain resemblance 
which the position bore to that of Tyre, the city whose réle of mercantile and naval 
centre he designed his new foundation to assume; but it had more solid advantages. 

' This paper ie a lecture given for the Society on Feb, 23, 1927, a3 one of a series under the general 
title “Cities of Egypt.” It is published here in response to requests from several of these who heard it, 
with a minimum of references, chiefiy to recent publications or to Greek texts. Among books which may 
profitably be used for the history and topography of Alexandria in general are: E. Uanocta, dderandrea 
ad Acoyptum (Engl. ed., 1922); J. P. Manarvy, 4 History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (2nd ed., 

1914); JG. Miwa, .A History of Egypt under Roman Rule (dvd ed., 1924); V. Eenennend, Aleconder wna 
Agypten (Beihefte sum “Alten Orient,” 7); W. Souupant, Aguypten von Alerander dem Grossen bis auf 
Mohammed (1922); P. Jouaver, L’impériatieme macdfonion et Chelldnesation de [Orient (1926, see index), 
For the sonstitution and classes of population, see P. Jovovet, La vie municipale duns f Egypte romaine 
(1811) and W, Soptnant, Alerancriniache Orkunden ave der Zeit dea Auguatua,in Arch. f. Pap., v, 35-131, 

4 See the article by B. A. vas GaowINceEs, A propos de ta fondation o' Alexandrie, in Raccolta di 
acriltt in onore di Giacomo Lambros, 200-211. 
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The splendid harbours so familiar in Hellenistic and Roman times were rendered possible 
only by extensive works, but the configuration of the coast and the island off the shore 

suggested and facilitated these undertakings, The Mareotic Lake behind the site, 

communicating with the Nile, offered the chance of a fresh-water harbour accessible from 

both sea and river. The set of the current in the Mediterranean eastwards involves for 
the other coastal harbours a constant tendency to silt up from which Alexandria is free. 

a fact probably made known to Alexander by the Greeks of Naucratis. Lastly, there 

may also have been a reason of a political kind. Rhakotis had no special associations 

or prestige, and a Hellenistic foundation there could develop its Hellenic culture 

unthreatened by the weight of native tradition. 

There can be no doubt that, as I have said, Alexander intended his new foundation 
to take the place of Tyre; but it has been suggested! that his ideas in this matter 
changed, and that had he lived he would probably have restored Tyre to its old 
position—that in fact it was only the death of its founder which secured to Alexandria 
its pre-eminence. This is quite possible: in $31 Alexander, however much he may have 
realized the need of union between East and West, was still first and foremost King of 
Macedon and Captain-General of Hellas, the champion of Kurope against Asia; but as 
his conquests spread further eastwards he came to feel himself the successor of the 
Great King. and Greece and Macedon were now but a small part of his dominions, 
so that a port communicating directly with his Asiatic possessions might seem mare 
useful than one so far nway as Alexandria. However, the Mesopotamian fever removed 
the decision from his hands; and when he died in 323 the new city still held the field 
as the destined successor of Tyre in the mercantile supremacy of the eastern Mediterranean. 

Alexandria did not fall behind her destiny. Settled by a people then full of energy 
and the spirit of enterprise and always distinguished by special commercial capacity, 
commanding country proverbial for its fertility and inhabited by an industrious 
population, connected with the routes that led to the Red Sea and the spice-producing 
countries, with a harbour which, after the completion of the necessary works, could rank 
with the best in the world, the city was obviously fore-ordained to be the mercantile 
capital of the Kast, Of its earliest history we know very little. Alexander had apparently 
no idea of making his foundation the capital of the country, and it was probably from 
Memphia that his representative governed; nor did his death at once produce any 
change in this respect. The prudent Ptolemy son of Lagus, esteeming » bird.in the hand 
worth two in the bush, instead of wrangling with the other marshals for the position of 
regent of the whole empire, contented himself with the fat province of Egypt: and he 
further secured the body of the great conqueror, Armed with this precious ot, he 
set off for his province, leaving his colleagues to fight out their differences in Asia, and 
took up his residence at Memphis, where Alexander's body was at first buried, It was 
not till several years later (the date is uncertain) that Ptolemy transferred the capital to 
Alexandria. This step was probably due to a change of policy®, At first he seems to 
have followed Alexander's lead in favouring the amalgamation of Greek and © roi 
but if so he abandoned this policy Iater and ndowasd taWixac kha) nntcrul ee 
of conqueror to conquered whi . 


bye | of government to Alexandria was the outward sign 
of this new course, and the more discerning natives can hardly have failed to draw the 
' By Gaowisarn, op. cit, 210¢ 


* See Roawewann, Die Satrapenpolitit des ersten Lagiden, in Raccolta Lambros, 235-245. 
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right conclusion, Other measures in the same sense followed. Alexander, to mark his 
desire for cous relations with the Egyptians, had founded « temple of Isis at 
ia. Ptolemy, who had made the new god Sarapis, evolved at Memphis, the 

-point of Greek and Egyptian and in some sort the national god of his 
i. presently established the centre of the cult at Alexandria, where it seems to 
have taken on more definitely Hellenic forms, Further, his son removed to Alexandria 
the body of Alexander, which, laid in a splendid tomb, became the object of an 
elaborate cult, with its eponymous priest, and a relic to be visited for centuries by 
votaries and tourists, 

When Ptolemy transferred his capital to Alexandria the city must already have 
emerged from the chaos and confusion of a new foundation, but much labour was 
certainly required to transform the desolate sand-hills and the village of Rhakotis into 
the Hellenistic city, Designed by Dinocrates on the regular plan, with straight streets 
intersecting at right angles, so popular in Hellenistic town-planning, it was built on the 
comparatively narrow neck of land between the Mareotic Lake and the marine harbour. 
The lake, connected with the Nile, which was itself linked by a canal (completed by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus) with the Red Sea, had a connection also with the harbour, so that 
it served as a fresh-water haven. A mole was built to join the island of Pharos with the 
land, and the construction of further works on the east side produced a safe and ample 
marine harbour. On the west was a second harbour, the so-called Eunostus Haven, the 
only one now used, From east to west of the city, which was more long than wide, ran 
i great street over a hundred feet broad, intersected about the middle of the city 
by another street running from north to south; and the other streets, which were 
regularly named, were parallel to these. At either end of the main street were the two 
principal gates, of which the eastern was called in later times the Gate of the Sun and 
the western the Gate of the Moon. Colonnades, giving protection from the sun, ran the 
whole length of the atreet, 

From the first Alexandria seemed destined for tte rile of a melting-pot in which East 
and West, Greece and Egypt and Asia and countries as yet hardly known, could meet 
and contribute their several quotas to « hybrid culture. There were of course Macedonians, 
who at a later time certainly and possibly from the first were not a part of the regular 
citizen body but formed a special class of the population with their own privileges. 
Their recognition of a new king was at least formally necessary, and they seem to have 
corresponded in some measure to the Janissaries of a later day. The mass of the 
ordinary citizens were doubtless Greeks, though they may have included Hellenized 
representatives of non-Greek races; but they were certainly drawn from many parts 
of the Greek world, and many different dialects must have been heard in the streets, 
until the single dialects gave place to the so-called koiné or lingua franca of the 
Hellenistic age, Attic at bottom but with elements derived from other dialects. Besides 
the full citizens there were, not perhaps at first but certainly later, other Greeks not 
enjoying the Alexandrian citizenship. Then there were, from the very foundation of the 
city, Jews, whose numbers in later times grew very greatly’, They were not citizens in 
the technical sense but formed a community within the community, a politewma as it 
was called, with its own organization, its council of elders, its officials, and its archive 
and notarial office. enjoying moreover to some extent its own laws. The Phrygians 
formed yet another politeuma; and there were also the Persians of the Epigone, though 

' For the Jews of Alexandria, see my ./uden und Griccken im rimachea Alerondreia ( Beihefte cum 
“ Alten Orient," 0, 1026) and the literature there referred to. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xr, 23 
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they can hardly have been an original element in the city. Finally, there were the native 
Egyptians, not only those of the old village but also the inhabitants of Canopus, whom 
Alexander ordered to be removed to his new foundation. They were entirely excluded 
from the citizenship, though individuals from time to time acquired it. Marriage was 
not of course recognized between Greeks and Egyptians, but irregular unions must have 
been common enough, and cultural intermixture, the borrowing of native usages and 
beliefs, was inevitable. Already at the end of the third century 8.¢. the Alexandrines 
were a mixed race, and it cannot have been a very long time before the population 
ceased to be predominantly Greek or Macedonian and was reduced to that unprepossessing 
amalgam we can only call Levantine. Ancient authors do not speak with enthusiasm of 
the later Alexandrines, Fickle, excitable, unruly, at once industrious and pleasure- 
loving, fippant and sharp of tongue. irreverent yet subject to fierce bursts of religious 
fanaticism, and always liable to accesses of rage and cruelty, they were for centuries 
a thorn in the side of whatever power had the responsibility of keeping order, 

The city was divided into five quarters called after the letters of the Greek alphabet. 
The Delta quarter was assigned to the Jews: the native quarter was in the west. 

About the constitution of Alexandria we are not well informed. We do not even 
know whether it possessed a senate, that hall-mark of self-government. It is certain that 
it had none under the Romans until the time of Septimius Severus, but it is matter of 
controversy whether Augustus found there a senate, which he abolished. On the whole, 
the most probable hypothesis is that Alexander gave the city a senate, which some 
Ptolemaic king took away, perhaps after one of the civil wirs in which Alexandria 
espoused the Insing side. There was no doubt an ecclesia or popular assembly, of course 
with little teal power, and there were the usual tagistrates, among whom I may mention 
the gymnasisrch or head of the gymnasium, the exegetes, a high official with various 
functions, including that of keeping the register of citizens, the eutheniarch, in charge of 
the food supply, and the cosmetes, the leader of the ephebi or young citizens. It was 
through enrolment among the ephebi that citizenship was secured, and an attested 
record of such enrolment was as usefu] document as our birth-certificate. Several 
documents of this kind have been found: it may be worth while to quote one, of the 
Imperial period!: 

_Date of entry among the ephebi 13th year of Imperator Caesar Titus Aelins 
Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, 12th Sebastos [Thoth]. Theon son of Theon of 
the Fropapposebastion tribe and Althaean deme, thirty years old, and his wife Sarapias 
daughter of Dion, citizeness, thirty years old, with her legal guardian assigned her by 
minute of the prytaneis dated in the prytaneum the current year and month, namely 
Theon son of Tryphon of the Musopaterian tribe and Althaean deme, fifty-eight years 
old, of Arsinoe Nike Street, stating that they are united in a marriage without contract, 
Hadrianus Augustus, Pharmouthi 22... of the detachment of Ptolemy son of Antipater.”’ 

Naturally citizenship, which carried with it substantial advantages, both material 
and social, was much coveted, and fraudulent enrolment of youths not entitled by birth 
to in be 58 was not “Riga The regulations of the department of the Idios Loone 
inder the Romans provide for t seati @ sixth of the; | e 
ra ee P de for os confiscation of a sixth of the income as a penalty for 

' WILKES, (Arestomathis, 14 It should tat ss , 3 | ; 
which suggest that this form was ued sitios barat sates net charpee *xamples there are features 


* The meaning bere is uncertain. * Sonvnanrr, Der Caomon des Idins Logos, 22 (1. 131 f.). 
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As will have appeared from the document just quoted, the citizen body was divided 
intb tribes each subdivided into demes. A favourite way of doing honour to a ruler and 
his family, at least in the Roman period, was to rename a tribe after him. Thus, on the 
accession of Claudius one tribe received the name Claudian'. 

Alexandria had its own law-courts and ite own code of laws. These laws, known in 
their totality as o wodkstixog vowor or “the civic law,” were recognized even in the 
royal courts. They were founded to a large extent on the Attic law but with modifica- 
tions partly derived from other systems and partly due to the special circumstances of 
Alexandria, They were supplemented from time to time by decrees of the citizens, and 
the inhabitanta were of course subject in addition to the royal decrees. Besides the 
strictly civie officials there were also royal officials, ao that the city, as a royal residence 
and the capital of the empire, was in a somewhat hybrid position compared with the 
self-governing cities of Asia Minor. 

Once made the capital of Egypt and under the active and enterprising rule of the 
first two Ptolemies, Alexandria rapidly grew in beauty and splendour. On the island of 
Pharos rose the famous lighthouse, the prototype of all such buildings, and reckoned one 
of the wonders of the world. Designed by Sostratus of Cnidus, it was inaugurated early 
in the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphus and dedicated to Ptolemy I and his wife under 
the title “the Saviour Gods.” It rose in three storeys to a height of some 120 metres, 
was provided with lifts in addition to the staircase, and had a powerful light visible thirty 
Tiles out at sea. It seems moreover to have had something in the nature of a telescope, 
perhaps worked by refracting mirrors. The royal palace stood on the east side of the 
eastern harbour and, us king after king added new buildings, came to form almost 
i separate quarter. In the same quarter were the Museum and the Library, of which 
I will spenk presently; and a little to the west was later built the Caesareum. This 
building, begun by the famous Cleopatra as a temple to Antony, was completed after the 
Roman conquest as one in honour of Augustus. The Jew Philo, in the middle of the first 
century, gives a well-known description of it*; “There is not in the world auch a precinct 
a8 the so-called Sebasteum, the temple of Caesar patron of mariners, which rises 
conspicuous opposite the excellent harbours, very large and noticeable and unmatched 
for the wealth of its votive offerings, being surrounded with pictures, statues, silver and 
fold. In the extensive precinct are porticoes, libraries, men’s apartments, sacred groves, 
propylaea, open spaces, halls open to the sky; in fact it is embellished in the most 
SUM ptuous way and gives hope of safety alike to those who set out and to those who 
disembark.” Other famous buildings were the tomb of Alexander, the precinct or 
mausoleum of the Saviour Gods, the Brother Gods and the other deified Ptolemies, the 
huge gymnasium, and the temple of Sarapis, which, as befitted the shrine of a god 
intended to provide a meeting place for Greeks and Egyptians, stood in the west of the 
city, near the native quarter, There were many parks and gardens; for the Alexandrines 
shared the Egyptian love of flowers, and the flower-sellers and eellers of garlands were 
4 familiar sight in the streets. Ptolemy II Philadelphus seems to have carried out 
4 systematic renaming of the streets in honour of his dead sister-wife Arsinoe, equating 
her in each case by means of a cult title with some goddess. Thus we hear of a street of 
Arsinoe the Queen, that is, Arsinoc in the réle of Hera Basileia or Hera, Queen of 
Heaven, Arsinoe the Compassionate, a title borrowed from the cult of Aphrodite, Arsinoe 
the Eleusinian identified with Demeter Eleusinia, and Arsinoe of the Brazen House 
identified with Athene Chalkiotkos, the patroness of Sparta?. 

' P. Lond, 1012, 41. 2 Leg. ad Gaium, 22, 151. 2 Journal, xt (1926), 247. 
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The Ptolemies did not neglect for material splendour the aesthetic and intellectual 


life of their capital, It was famous above all for the Museum and the Library, The 


former, ostensibly a temple of the Muses with a priest of the Muses as president, bie in 
fact a great university or college very similar in constitution to an Oxford or Cambridge 
college to-day. In it were gathered scholars of various kinds receiving a salary from the 
royal treasury which, with the common revenue of the Museum, enabled them, as teaching 
was not obligatory, to devote themselves to research. In the Library they had close at 
hand an ample literature. The Library was the greatest in the ancient world, and by the 
Roman period its contents were counted by hundreds of thousands of rolls. Ptolemy I 
made the most strenuous efforts to collect books from all over the Greek world; his son 
Kuergetes is said to have issued an order that all travellers disembarking at Alexandria 
should deposit any books they had with them, which were then taken for the Library, 
the owners receiving in exchange an official copy’. Nor was the collection confined to 
Greek literature; translations of works in other languages were also acquired. But it is 
a myth that the Septuagint version of the Bible was made by command of Ptolemy IL 
It was produced gradually, for the use of the Hellenized Jews of Alexandria, more 
familiar with Greek than with their mother tongue. 

By the middle of the third century z.c. Alexandria was already the greatest city and 
commercial centre in the Greek world. Scholars, poets, scientists, merchants, mariners, 
soldiers, agriculturists, and mere sightseers flocked to it from all parts, whether to settle 
there or to go on to Middle or Upper Kgypt, where Greek enterprise and the enlightened 
policy of the king were bringing much derelict land under cultivation and increasin 
everywhere the productivity of the soil, Products from many parts of the world were 
to be seen on the quays. Ivory, ebony, gold and spices came from Africa, even the 
products of India were not wanting, in later times at least silk from China was on sale 
there, while from the Greek lands came oil and wine, honey, figs, pickled fish and meat, 
sponges, etc, The corn of Egypt was carried down the Nile on boats to the great corn- 
market of Alexandria; and in the city itself many articles were produced, in particular 
glass, linen, and papyrus. The population must have shown as miny racial types as 
modern Cairo. In a papyrus which contains a contract for a commercial expedition 
to the land of Punt to buy spices? we find among the parties and their sureties men 
from Sparta, Elea in Italy, Carthage, and Marseilles, and one who from his name may 
be a Roman; and ina contract of loan dated in 8.¢, 252 occur a Persian of tho royal 
guard, a Roman, and three men of Barca. One is reminded of the altercation in the 
15th idyll of Theocritus, where the stranger, exasperated by the chattering of Praxinoa 
and her friend, exclaims: “My good women, do stop that everlasting prattling, like 
a couple of doves! They wear me out with their broad Doric,” and Praxinoa replies: 
“Good gracious, where does the fellow come from? What is it to 
You buy your slaves before you order them about. | “ders 
to. I'd have you know we're Corinthians by extraction—like Bellerophon you know: 
we talk Peloponnesian. I suppose Dorians are allowed to talk Dorie?” 

Of course this meeting of races and peoples meant a 
religious ideas. From Alexandria the cult of Isis 
Graeco-Roman world, In Alexandria was made the Septuagint version of the Bible, in 
which for centuries the Greek Chureh has read the Scriptures and from which they were 
translated into Coptic, Syriac, Armenian, and other languages, not to mention the Old 

' Galen (ed. Kits), xvi, i, 606. 
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Latin version. In Alexandria Philo worked out his doctrine of the Logos, so important 
for Christian theology. And Alexandria was one of the chief centres of the syneretism, 
the combination of various cults into a body of Pagan theology, which supplied the 
sinews of war for the last struggle between Paganism and Christianity. No wonder; for 
im the streets of Alexandria votaries of Sarapis, of Astarte, of the Great Mother, of the 
rider god of Thrace, of Olympian Zeus and Jupiter Capitolinus and Carthaginian Tanit, 
yes, and of deities stranger and more mysterious, Celtic and African and Asiatic, jostled 
one another continually, 

Her commercial and industrial importance, and her rdle as a centre of religious 
and cultural ayneretism, did not exhaust the importance of Alexandria. Alexandrian 
literature will not bear comparison with that of the classical period, but it has a real 
importance. It is true that the word Alexandrian has come to suggest pedantry and 
artificiality, and certainly the writers of the school had too much learning for the comfort 
of their readers. A fragment of the Aifia of Callimachus! gives us an interesting glimpse 
into his workshop and shows him at a banquet eagerly collecting from a chance 
acquaintance out-of-the-way lore for use in his poem, and the incident is characteristic. 
The Alexandrines were too much dominated by the classies of the great age as regards 
the forms of their poetry, while to balance this they aimed at novelty in the matter of 
theme and treatment; they were continually pouring new wine into old bottles, some- 
times with distressing results. The well-known epigram of Callimachus contains the very 
essence of Alexandrinism: “I detest the eyelic epic and love not a road that bears many 
hither and thither. I hate a common love and drink not from a fountain; I loathe all 
that belongs to the generality." The penalty for such an attitude ts preciosity and 
affectation, and the Alexandrines did not escape it. Yet the hymns of Callimachus and 
the epic of Apollonius Rhodius have very real merits if we will accept what they give 
and do not look for qualities they never aimed at; and the experiments of the 
Alexandrines were of permanent value. They gave us in the idylls of Theocritus a new 
genre and a handling of it which has never been equalled since; and the theme of 
romantic love, discovered hut not adequately exploited at this period, was to affect the 
whole course of European literature. . 

But the services of the Alexandrines to literature were not confined to ther own 
productions, The scholars of the Museum invented the science of textual criticism. 
Their practice of it was not impeccable, but we owe them an immense debt. It was 
always held, and the evidence of papyri confirms it, that the texts of several of the 
classical authors had grown very corrupt by the third century 8.0., and it is to the 
éditorial work of the Alexandrian scholars that we owe, in substance, the texts we read 
today. And who knows how much even of the Greek literature we possess might have 
perished but for the zeal with which they searched for MSS,! 

Perhaps, however, it was in science and mathematics that Alexandria atood highest. 
Its medical school was famous, particularly in anatomy and surgery, in which it advanced 
far beyond the Hippocratean school, In biology it was less illustrious, though biology 
was studied there, helped no doubt by the Zoological Garden established by the Ptolemies. 
Its greatest triumphs were in the realm of mathematics and mechanics. At Alexandria 
Aristarchus anticipated Copernicus by the discovery that the earth moves round the sun, 
Eratosthenes measured the earth's diameter, arriving within 50 miles of the true length, 
and Euclid wrote his Elements; and among others who worked or studied there were 
Archimedes, Apollonius of Perga, Ptolemy, and Heron, who imvented (or at least 
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described) the steam engine and the penny-in-the-slot machine. Only the curious 
deadness and desiccation which fell upon the Greek genius a little before the beginning 
of the Christian era prevented the Greeks from anticipating many of the marvels of 
modern science and Jed to the neglect of those already discovered. 

It is obvious that in a single lecture it is impossible to deal adequately with the 
history of a city which was the scene of so many important occurrences, and in any 
case I have left myself little time for this. I must content myself with a very summary 
sketch of the main course of events, dwelling only on a few incidents in pissing. 

During the third century B.c., while the power of the dynasty was at its height, 
Alexandria experienced few vicissitudes. Pageants, festivals, visits of foreign ambassadors 
were the outstanding events. A recently discovered papyrus contains a letter from the 
Finance Minister of Ptolemy II to his agent in the Fayyim informing him of the coming 
of the envoys from Argos and the ambassadors from Paerisades, apparently » king of 
Bosporus, to see the sights, An embassy came, we know, from Rome, and even one 
from India; for the Buddhist Emperor Asoka sent his missionaries also to Ptolemy II 
to preach the good news of deliverance from the wheel of things. Did they, one 
wonders, find any response in the heart of the voluptuous king, sated with pleasures 
and glory? 

With the accession of the debauchee Ptolemy IV Philopator a change began, 
There was first the scene so dramatically presented by Plutarch, when the noble exile 
Cleomenes, King of Sparta, weary of his captivity, broke from his gilded prison with 
a handful of followers and called upon the citizens to win liberty, only to find that the 
word left them unmoved and to die on his own sword. Then, after the death of 
Philopator, occurred the great riot, when the king's vile mistress and her brother, after 
murdering the much-loved queen, appeared before the populace with the ashes of the 
royal couple and a flood of mock tears, and the mob rose igainst them. The rising 
was abortive until the Macedonians revolted, when the two criminals were torn to 
pieces. The history of the second century B.c, was largely a chronicle of domestic — 
feuds among the members of the royal family and of civil war, with occasional inter- 
ventions, as time went on, by Rome, and the Alexandrines must have seen their fill of 
lighting. During the reign of Ptolemy VIII officially known as Kuergetes, “the 
Benefactor,” though his loving subjects called him Physkon, “Fatty,” the king 
massacred so many of the citizens in the constant disturbances that the character 
of the population seems to have changed considerably. Polybius, who visited Egypt at 
this period, gives the following account of Alexandria: “The city has three racial 
elements: the Egyptian and native race, emart and civilized, the mercenary troops, 
overbearing, numerous and licentious (for they have long been accustomed to maintain 
armed mercenaries, who have been taught by the worthlesaness of the kings rather 
to rule than to obey), and third the Alexandrian element, even that not really civilized 
for the same reasons, though better than the others; for although of mixed race, they 
were of Greek origin, and had not forgotten the common characteristics of the Greeks ?." 
But this part of the population, he goes on to say, had been wiped out—doubtless 
an €xaggeration. 

By the first century x.c. Egypt had become little better than a protectorate of 
Rome, and when the worthless spendthrift Ptolemy XT, nicknamed “the Fluteplayer” 

! The letter is to be published in the forthcoming number of Symbolae Oslornees, It is hoped to include 
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from his favourite occupation, was driven into exile by his subjects, Gabinius, the 
Roman governor of Syria, restored him and occupied Alexandria. Later came Julius 
Caesar in pursuit of Pompey and, falling a victim to the fascinations of Cleopatra, was 
besieged in the royal palace by the adherents of her brother. For « time he wae in 
the gravest danger, and in the desperate fighting that ensued parts of the city, 
particularly near the palace, suffered severely. But it is not true, as often stated, that 
the Library was destroyed. | 

The independent history of Egypt ended with the joint reign of Antony and 
Cleopatra, and when that passionate episode was concluded by the death of the two 
lovers, Octavian annexed the country to the Roman empire. While at Alexandria he 
settled the affairs of the city, granting an amnesty and confirming its privileges: and 
according to Dion Cassius “he bade the Alexandrines conduct their affairs without 
& senate owing to his suspicions of their volatile character.” This hus been interpreted 
to mean that he abolished an existing senate, but does not necessarily imply this, and 
some recently discovered evidence seems to me to make against the supposition}, 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that Roman rule was by no means popular 
with the Alexandrines, who could never reconcile themselves to the loss of the city's 
position as the capital of an independent country, and always looked upon Rome as 
an upstart. They were from henceforth in a position of permanent hostility to the 
government, and even the presence of the strong Roman garrison, which oceupied 
a large camp to the east of the city, could not prevent constant disturbances. A whole 
class of literature grew up expressive of this nationalist feeling. It consists of reports, 
modelled upon and perhaps in part derived from the official Acta, but worked up in 
a strongly propagandist sense, of legal cases tried at Rome in which Alexandrian 
magistrates were concerned, and from its resemblance to the Christian martyrologies 
has received the name “Pagan Acts of the Martyrs.” As these disputes frequently 
concerned the Jews this literature is strongly anti-Jewish, but the primary enemy 
was Rome. 

The Jews, with their religious ideas which precluded them from taking any part in 
the ordinary life of the city, had never been popular, and their unpopularity was 
increased by the fact that they had abandoned the Ptolemaic dynasty and made their 
peace with Rome. They were moreover agitating for yet greater privileges than they 
possessed, In particular they desired the full Alexandrian citizenship and even to be 
admitted to the pubhe games, though orthodox Jews regarded the athletic exercises of 
the Greeks, in which the competitors appeared naked, with abhorrence. The mutual 
hostility grew during the early part of the first century, and in the reign of Gaius. 
better known by his childish nickname of Caligula, the storm burst. Agrippa, the 
grandson of Herod the Great, a well-known spendthnift and the boon companion «wf 
Caligula, was made by him king of a portion of the ancestral dominions, to which 
he came, following the example of the Assyrian of old, with his cohorts “ gleaming 
in purple and gold,” with a body-guard of splendidly apparelled soldiers: and on his 
way he called at Alexandria, His previous visit to the city had been in the réle of 
a bankrupt fleeing from his ereditors: and the aight of the ex-bankrupt with his comic- 
opera guard escorted through the streets by the cheering Jews proved too much for the 
excitable Alexandrian mob. Laying hold of a well-known idiot, they dressed him in 
mock-royal robes, surrounded him with a burlesque body-guard, and escorted him to the 

' See my Jews and Chrtations in Egypt, 8-10, On the other side, J. (1. Mise, Hist. of Egypt wneler 
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gymnasium, where they greeted him with cries of “ Marin,” Marin,” a Syrian word for 
king. Was there anyone present, one wonders, who had witnessed i similar scene a few 
years earlier at Jerusalem, when Roman soldiers and the Jewish rabble bowed the knee 
in mockery to One whom they hailed as “King of the Jews”! 

It was a glorious rag; but when it was over the jesters remembered that Agnppa 
was the intimate friend of the Emperor and that it was ill jesting with the master of 
the world. A brilliant way of escape from the danger that threatened them offered 
itself. Caligula had proclaimed himself a god and ordered his subjects to worship him ; 
the mob, to put itself right with him, called upon the Jews to obey his commands, and 
when they refused and the prefect, already under the Emperor's displeasure and afraid 
to interfere, remained inactive, the cry was raised to place the Imperial effigy im the 
synagogues and to drive the Jews, who had greatly mereased m numbers and spread 
through the city, back to the Delta quarter. The Jews resisted desperately and a terrible 
struggle followed, in which several of the synagogues were destroyed and the others 
desecrated and pillaged. The mob, having tasted blood, was now quite out of hand, 
and all the horrors familiar in later pogroms were witnessed, the Jews, even women and 
young girls, beaten to death, roasted over slow fires, and robbed of all they possessed. 
These atrocities lasted several days and led eventually to the famous Jewish embassy to 
the Emperor so graphically described by Philo, himself one of the envoys. But they 
got no satisfaction, and their synagogues remained closed till the accession of Clandius. 
He also was a friend of Agrippa and lost no time in issuing an edict confirming all the 
privileges of the Jews. The latter meanwhile had risen against their oppressors and 
a second desperate struggle had taken place which required all the energies of the 
Roman authonties to suppress. A recently discovered letter of Claudius to the 
Alexandrines!, in reply to a complimentary embassy of theirs, alludes to thia affair, 
exhorting both sides to keep the peace in future and threatening the aggressor in any 
new outbreak with the severest penalties. The Jews he warns against agitating for any 
further privileges, adding “otherwise I will by all means take vengeance on them as 
fomenting a general plague for the whole world.” The Alexandrines had, it appears, 
asked the Emperor for a senate, and in this letter he shelves the matter by referring it 
to what we may call a royal commission. 

The loyalty of the Alexandrines was not increased by these events, and their 
hostility to the Jews was greater than ever. There were constant collisions between the 
two races in succeeding years, and under Nero, shortly after the revolt of Judaea, 
occurred a battle so desperate, the Jews being this time the aggressors, that 50,000 of 
them are said to have been killed before the prefect could suppress them, It will 
perhaps be of interest to quote a characteristic passage from the nationalist literature: 
to which I have referred, relating a trial at Rome before Claudius, as it well shows the 
factions and insolent spirit of the Alexandrines. Isidorus the gymmasiarch had brought 
an action against Agrippa IT: 

“ Claudius Caesar: You have killed many friends of mine, Isidorus. Isidorus: I listened 
to the commands of the late Emperor. And you, tell me whom you wish and I will 
accuse him. Claudius Caesar: ‘Truly you are the son of a chorus girl, Isidorus. (Isidorus:) 
I am not o slave nor yet the son of a chorus girl but gymnasiarch of the famous city 
of Alexandria. As for you, you are the cast-off bastard of the Jewess Salome.... So 
Lampon said to Isidorus: Well, what can we do but give way to an insane monarch?’’? 

1 P. Lond. 1912 (Jews and Christions in Bgypt, 23 i), 
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It is not surprising to learn from another fragment of the same literature that 
Lampon and Isidorus were put to death. 

We hear of a further conflict in the reign of Trajan, and later in the same reign 
Alexandria passed through a still more terrible experience during the great Jewish 
revolt, which, beginning in Cyrene, spread at once to Egypt and later to Cyprus, 
Alexandria with its garrison (much weakened indeed by the withdrawal of troops for the 
Parthian war) was at firat exempt; but when the local forces, heavily defeated by the 
invading Jews of Cyrene, had fled to Alexandria, they wreaked their fury on the Jewish 
population of that city. In the struggle that followed the accumulated resentment of 
a whole century was given free play. Much of the city was laid waste; the Jewish 
quarter and the principal synagorue were destroyed. while the Jews on their side burned 
the temple of Nemesia and did much other damage. Even when the revolt was over, 50 
for at least as Alexandria was concerned, further disturbances oceurred between the two 
parties, and the Alexandrines, discontented at some Imperial order, expressed their 
dissatisfaction in lampoona on the new Emperor Hadrian which, sung about the streets, 
led to wholesale arrests, Those hard-headed Romans were so insensible to Alexandrmn 
humour! The city had to be in large part rebuilt, and, much to the disgust of the 
Greeks, the Jews were allowed to return to their old quarters, A few years later 
Alexandria was once nmiore in an uproar over a religious dispute among the Egyptians; 
but Hadrian’s visit in 180 had an excellent effect, and for a good many years afterwards 
the excitable populace seems to have kept the peace. 

We have several descriptions of the Alexandrian people at this period, One is 
contained in the lay sermon preached to them by the pagan sophist Dion Chrysostom in 
Trajan’s reign, in which he deals with them very faithfully, He lays great stress on 
their passion for music, to which other writers also allude, and on their frivolity. “It is 
not easy,” he declares, “for a stranger to endure the clamour of so great a multitude or 
to face these tens of thousands utiless he comes provided with a lute and a song. For 
this is the antidote against your populace...and I myself, tf 1 were a musical man, 
should never have come hither without some song or air'."’ And again he says: “You 
spend all your time in heedless mirth, and are never at « loss for sport and pleasure and 
laughter; for you are given to jesting yourselves and you have many who ean provide 
you with jests, but I see in you an utter want of seriousness*.” Another picture is to 
be found in letter of Hadrian quoted by Vopiseus. It is probably spurious or at 
least interpolated, but the writer clearly knew the city well, though his idews about 
Christianity are strange: “The worshippers of Serapis are Christians and those who 
style themselves bishops of Christ are devoted to Serapis. There 1s there no head 


of a Jewish synagogue, no Samaritan, no Christian presbyter, who is not an astrologer, 
a soothsayer, a ring-master....It is « most seditious, frivolous and criminal populace, 


living in a city rich, opulent, productive, in which none lives idle. Some are gine 
blowers, some makers of papyrus, some linen-weavers, all have some art or other. The 
gouty have something they can do, the blind likewise, not even those with gout in the 
hand are idle. Their one god is money; this the Christians, this the Jews, this all alike 
venerate?.”” Towards the end of the century, St. Clement gives many vivid pictures 
of Alexandrian society, coloured no doubt by his hortatory purpose, Apart from graver 


faults and vices, which apparently even the Christians shared, he iInveighs against the 


extravagance and frivolity of the women, against (I quote him verbatim) “their adorn- 
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ments and dyed wools and variegated colours and wrought stones and gold jewellery, 
their artificial hair and wreathed tresses, their paintings under the eyes, their pluckings 
out of hair and rougings and cosmetics and dyeing of hair and all such evil arts of 
deceit...their gold-wrought fabrics; their Indian silks and overwrought silken stuffs.” 
“Why, ther bodies,” exclaims the exasperated father, “if they were on sale, would not 
fetch a thousand Attic drachmus, but they will apend a thousand talents on a single 
dress. So do they confess themselves of less worth and less utility than their own 
clothing!” 

Tt must not be thought indeed that Alexandria was entirely given up to frivolity and 
amusement, At this very time St. Clement was founding the great school of Christian 
theology among whose great names is Origen, the profoundest of early Christian thinkers, 
and which was to have so immense an influence on the thought of the Church; and 
pagan philosophy still flourished im the city. 

I have little time for the later history of Alexandria, and it will he best to select 
one or two incidents only, Let us come down to the fourth century, when Christian 
theology begms to take the place of older causes of controversy. We are in the midst 
of the great persecution, probably in the year 305, Many Christians, bishops, priests and 
laity, are in prison at Alexandria, Others however have proved of less constancy and 
have sacrificed to idols. Among the prisoners has arisen a dispute as to the attitude to 
be taken towards these weaker brethren, Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, would treat them 
leniently; Meletius, Bishop of Lycopolis, is for sterner treatment. The dispute grows 
furious; neither party will give way. “When,” says Epiphanius, “the Archbishop Peter 
saw that the party of Meletius, carried away by godly zeal, resisted his humane opinion, 
he made a curtam in the midst of the prison by spreading out his garment, that is to 
say his coverlet or his cloak, and proclaimed by the voice of a deacon: ‘Let those who 
are of my opinion come over to me and those who agree with Meletins to him.’ The 
majority, in no mood apparently for conipromise, went over to Meletins, but a small 
party adhered to Peter*. So began the Meletian schism, which was to last in Egypt for 
four centuries and in its earlier days was to play a very important part owing to the 
alliance of the Meletians with the Arian party. | 

A recently published papyrus shows us some of the consequences of this dispute, Tt 
is a letter written in May 335 by a Meletian in Alexandria to the heads of a Meletian 
community in Middle Egypt describing the sufferings of the sectaries at the handa of 
St. Athanasius, who was at this time under summons to attend the Svnod of Tyre 
called to try the charges brought against him by the Meletians. The Pe in long 
to quote at length, but parts of it will be of interest: “On the 24th of Pachon Isaac 
the Bishop of Letopolis came to Heraiseus at Alexandria, and he desired to dine with 
the Bishop in the Camp, So the adherents of Athanasius, hearing of it, came beaeny 
with them soldiers of the Duke and of the Camp; they came in a drunken state at the 
ninth hour, having shut the Camp, wishing to seize both him and the brethren. So 
certain soldiers who were in the Camp and had the fear of God in their hearts heats 
of it, took them and hid them in the store-chambers in the Camp: and when they sae 
not be found they went out and found four brethren coming into the Camp; and the 
beat them and made them all bloody, so that they were in danger of death, and cast 
them forth outside Nicopolis. Then they departed again is the Gate of the Sun, x re 
hostel in which the brethren are entertained, and they seized five others there and 
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confined them in the Camp in the evening, and they shut them up till the commandant 
came out to the gnard-room towards morning; and the commandant and the scribe 
took them and he ordered them to be east forth out of Nicopolis; and Heraclides the 
keeper of the hostel they bound and maltreated, threatening and enjoining him: *For 
what reason did you admit the monks of the Meletian party into the hostel?’... 
Athanasius is very despondent. Often did they come for him, and till now he has not 
left the country; but he had his baggage embarked at sea as though he would go, but 
till now he has not gone....He carried off a bishop of the Lower Country and shut him 
in the Meat Market, and a priest of the same region he shut in the lock-up, and a deacon 
in the principal prison...and on the 27th he caused seven bishops. to leave the country t” 
It 18 a vivid picture of the great Athanasius, anxious and irresolute whether to obey the 
Imperial summons, which as he knew was inspired by his bitter enemies, vet resolved 
while still in Egypt to strike quickly and hard at the local opposition. 

Now let us come down some twenty years later, when the position was reversed. 
Athanastus is indeed still in possession of the see of Alexandria, but his deposition has 
been decreed by the Arian Emperor Constantius and his successor George is appointed. 
A large congregation—for Athanasius was popular in the city—is keeping vigil in. the 
great church of Theonas in preparation for a service on the morrow, Suddenly Syrianus 
the Duke of Egypt surrounds the church with a large body of soldiers. Athanasius has 
left us a vivid picture of the scene that followed: “He encircled the church, posting his 
soldiers near, so that none could escape past them. I, thinking it unreasonable at such 
a crisis to leave my flock and not rather to face the danger on their behalf, ant down on 
my throne and bade the deacon read and the people hear the Psalm ‘For His mercy 
exidureth for ever’ and then all of them depart home®.” But “ns the lection was 
proceeding, —I quote now from the letter of complaint written by the Alexandrian 
laity—‘they broke down the doors; and when by force of numbers the doors were 
opened [the Duke] gave the order and some began to shoot and others to raise the war 
ery, and the clash of arms resounded, while the swords flashed in the light of the lamps. 
The inevitable horrors followed: virgins ravished, many people trampled under foot, 
falling one upon another under the charge of the soldiers, and men dying from the 
arrows". Not until the soldiers were already round the sanctuary was Athanasius 
hurried away by the clergy. [n such forcible ways did men debate in ancient Alexandria 
the nice philosophical question whether the Son is or is not of one substance with 
the Father. 

Early in the fifth century occurred two events of which one was of immediate 
importance while the other had at least a symbolic significance. The first was the 
violent expulsion of the Jews, with seizure of their synagogues and confiscation of their 
Property, by a Christian mob led by the able but turbulent and unscrupulous Patriarch 
Cyril; the other, shortly afterwards, the brutal murder of the woman philosopher 
Hypatia by another Christian mob led by a lector and at least not reprimanded by the 
Patriarch. The philosophic schoo] of Alexandria was not of much importance now, but 
the event was, as I have said, symbolic. What place was there for “divine philosophy” 
in a city dominated by ignorant monks and terrorized into a narrow orthodoxy? The 
orthodoxy indeed did not long endure; for Cyril's successor Dioscorus, as overbearing as 
he but less subtle, was condemned as a heretic, and the great mass of the Egyptian 

1 P. Lond, 1914 (fers and Christions in Egapt, 58 ff.) 
? Athanasius, Apol, de Pugo, 24 (Mane, Parr. (fr, xxv, G74). 
® Athanasius, Mist. Arian. 81 (Mtoxe, Parr, (fr, xxv, TH), 
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people followed him into the Monophysite heresy. From this time the glory of Alexandria 
as a centre of thought and learning was over. The Egyptians themselves had no 
capacity for abstract thought; the solid phalanxes of fanatical monks were content to 
follow their leaders in what to them was primarily a struggle against the alien power of 
Byzantium, and the leaders oceupied themselves im endless splitting of trivial thee- 
logical hairs. 

Alexandria was still an important commercial and administrative centre, but its days 
even as such were numbered. Occupied by the Persians when they conquered Egypt 
and recovered by the Imperial forces, it received as its Patriarch, intended to win back 
Egypt to orthodexy, a certam Cyrns, who was at the same time given the position 
of Augustal prefect. The choice was disastrous; Cyrus's fierce persecution of the Mono- 
physites made the name of Byzantium more hated than ever, and when the Arabs, 
flushed with victory, invaded Egypt under ‘Amr, the Patriarch showed himself quite unfit 
for his position. The conclusion of the Treaty of Babylon, which surrendered that 
fortress und indeed the greater part of Egypt to the Arabs, was perhaps explicable, 
though the Emperor banished him for it; but when, restored to his post by Herachus’s 
successor, and finding Alexandria invested by the army of ‘Amr, he concluded a further 
treaty by which the Roman army was to evacuate the city after 1] months’ armistice, 
it is difficult to understand such poltroonery except on the supposition of actual treason. 
The Arabs held most of Egypt, but, as they had not yet developed a naval power. 
Byzantium commanded the sea, and Alexandria could have held out indefinitely. When 
the crtizens learned, by the arrival of an Arab force to collect the promised tribute, 
what had happened, the Patriarch’s life was in considerable danger, but it waa too late 
to undo what was done; and on Sept. 17, 642, the Roman army sailed out of the 
harbour. Meanwhile an Arab messenger, despatched to the Khalif, had reached Medina. 
Arriving at the hour of the midday siesta, he made his camel lie down at the door of 
the mosque, which he entered. A maid-servant, coming out of the Khalif’s house, asked 
him his name. He told her, adding that he brought news from ‘Amr. He was quickl 
summoned to Omar's presence. “What news!” said Omar. “Good news, 0 Commander 
of the Faithful,” was the answer; “God has opened Alexandria to us.” On Sept. 29 
the Arab army marched into Alexandria, wondering at the magnificence of the palaces 
and the marble colonnades; and though the city was recovered a few years later by the 
Romans, the Arabs soon retook it, They had transferred their capital to the new town 
of Fustat, and though Alexandria continued for a time to have some importance as 
a naval centre, it gradually sank into decay. Used as a quarry for stone, ita great, 
buildings one by one disappeared; earthquakes shook the soil and lowered the level 
until much of the old erty was under the sea; and it was not till the nineteenth century 
that it rose again to importance. At Athens the temple of the virgin goddess, shattered 
indeed but even today s thing of beauty, still dominates the city; at Rome one cannot 
move far without seemg some relic of ancient days; at Luxor are to be found everywhere 
reminders of the glory of “hundred-gated Thebes”; but of ancient Alexandria, except 
for fragmenta of sculpture and inseriptions in Museums, of Alexandria, the metropolis of 
the universe as her citizens delighted to call her, hardly a vestize remains. | 
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MHN APOYZIAAHOE 


By A. E. R. BOAK 


The Michigan papyrus roll, Inventory No, 622, described in the Jowrnal, 1x, 164-67, 

contains in the abstracts of contracts on the recto two references to a month called 
Apovra Atos. 
‘The first-reference occurs in Col. IT, ix, an abstract of an Opohoyia appaSdwos. Tn 1, 2 
we read: é' a mporwouslouevos 0 Naplwriav) rapa tot Larpavol(s) rag A(orrag) tirép Tips 
Tigi(s) apy(upiov) (8paynas) ypu ews ris mH too ApavoiANjou nos tod dverraros 
ETOUG, WTA, 

The second comes in Col. IV, ii, an abstract of a lease of land. where in |. 3 it is stated : 
warren }é rawée éxbopior atrode(tw) dp envi ApovotX Asm), xT. 

The name ApoveiAAjoy at once suggests Julia Drusilla, sister of Gaius Caligula, and 
leads us to place it among the honorary names of the months of the Egyptian year 
introduced by that emperor. This is in harmony with the date of the roll, which is the 
second year of Claudius, 41/42 .4.p., sulficiently close to the principate of Caligula to 
account for the use of a month-name introduced by him but apparently not retained by 
his successors, It is only to be expected that Caligula would in this way do honour to his 
favourite sister, who was deified at her death, whose cult was joied to that of Venus, and 
for whom divine honours were required in all the cities of the empire: ef. the article © Tata 
Drusilla” in RUE. rv, 935-37. | 

Grenfell and Hunt, in their commentary on P. Ryl. 159, 10, give a list of eight 
month-names introduced by Caligula, and suggest the following equivalenta among the 
Egyptian monthe: Se77e= Phaophi, ‘lowArets=Choiak or Tubi, Ceppavieciog = Pachon, 
Apucievs = Pauni, and Kaimapetos = Mesore. They find the evidence insufficient for 
assigning Keyptian equivalents to the names Nepwretos, Casijoc, and @eoyevaiag. 

J. Vout, Die alerandrinischen Miinzen, 28, n. 71, ventures upon a more complete list of 
equivalents, but without referring to any freah evidence, His list, arranged in the order 
of the months of the Egyptian year, runs thus: 

(1) @eoyeraios = Thoth. 
(2) Seryp = Phaophi. 
(3) Paenog = Hathur. 
(4) ‘lovAcevs = Choiak (confirmed by P. Mich. Inv. no. 1285, unpublished), 
(5) to (8) Caligula’s names unknown. 
(9) Deppaviweiog = Pachon. 
(10) Apoucters = Pauni. 
(11) Nepwreiog = Epiph. 
(12) Kaiapetos = Mesore. 

If Vogt’s identifications be accepted, then we must place the month Apougs\Agjos as 
ene of the months falling between Choiak, the fourth, and Pachon, the ninth Egyptian 
month. However, such an identification does not agree with the evidence from the 


references cited above. 
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It 1s true that no inference regarding the position of the month in question can be 
drawn from the second reference (Col, IV, ii, 3), for the payment of the rental referred to 
here 1s to take place in the month Apove:AAjox in the coming four years, and s0 we can 
say nothing about the relative order of ApouasAAjo< and Tepyarixetos (Pachon), on the 
26th of which this lease was concluded. But the case is different with the reference in 
Col. IT, ix, 3. The agreement summarized here was drawn up on Peppavixetos 18 = May 12, 
A.D. 42, and the residue of the money owed is to be paid by the 18th of the month 
Apovaihnos of the same year. This can only mean that ApovasAAgos fell after Teppari- 
AXEL, 

Now the three remaining montha of the year are Pauni, Epiph, and Mesore. But it 
seems certain that Apovereig corresponds to Pauni, and Raterapetos ig the equivalent of 
Mesore. This leaves Epiph as the only possible equivalent for ApovethAjos. But Vogt, aa 
we have seen, equates Epiph with Nepaveins. However, Grenfell and Hunt (loe. ev.) have: 
stated that there is no direct evidence as to Nepwveios, and I have heen unable to find in 
the more recent publications anything to support Vogt's suggestion. Consequently, I feel 
that Nepoveios must be assigned to the interval between Choiak and Pachon, while 
ApovarhAjos is to be equated with Epiph. 

[In P.S.1. 908, 19 occur the words drofaanw ép pyvi Apvor “Eqelrr. Apvor must be 
meant for Apoverei and thus yields the equation Drusieus = Epeiph. Mr. J, G. Tait had 
previously suggested to me privately (in an unpublished conjectural list of Gaius's month- 
names which differs somewhat from Vogt's) that Apouvcreds was either Pauni or Epeiph. 
ft appears from P.S.1. 908 that the identification with the former was fallacious. Hence 
ApoveiAArjos must be Pauni. H. 1. Bell.| 

[In acknowledging Mr, Bell's kindness in supplying the identification of Drusieus = 
Kpiph, I may add that this is confirmed by B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe der frithesten 
Rémerzeit, 28, p. 87, n. 12, a work accessible to me only after the preceding paper had 
been written, A.E.R.B,] 
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SOME PHILOLOGICAL AND OTHER NOTES 
By AYLWARD M. BLACKMAN 


1. A Nore ow Prince Hanpeper’s SAlTaTION TO THE Sace Dent, 
Parrres Wesrean, 7. 17 Fr. 


In footote 4 on p. 70 of his Literatur der Aegypler Professor Erman says: “In 
diesen Begriissungen des Pringen und des Weisen versucht der Erzihler einen héheren 
Stil und wird uns dabei schwer verstandlich,” In the course of lecturing on this text to 
students, and also while preparing the English version of it for my translation of 
Professor Erman's above-mentioned book, certain ideas occurred to me which, I venture 
to think, make it possible for me to present readers of this Journal with a more in- 
telhgible rendering of Hardedef’s salutation than has hitherto appeared in any publication. 

Three translations are known to me: 

(1) That of Erman, which is the latest -—Dein Frgehen gleicht einem Leben vor dem 
Altwerden und vor (2) dem Alter, der Statte des Abscheulens, der Statie des Finsargens, der 
Statte des Beerdigens; (du bist noch) einer, der in den T ay hineinschlaft, frei von Krankheit 
und ohne in Ekel alt zu werden. Sei mir gegrilast, du Ehpwiirdiger! 

(2) That of Sir Gaston Maspero in his Popular Stories of Ancient Eqypt (translated 
by Mrs. C. H, W. Johns from the fourth French edition), p. 32:—Thy condition is that af 
one who lives sheltered from old age. Old age is usually the arrival in port, it is the putting 
on of bandages, it i¢ the return to earth; but to remain thus, well advanced in years, without 
infirmity of body, and without decrepitude of wisdom or of good judgement, is truly to be a 
fortunate one. 

This may be described as not so much a translation as a very free, and far from 
accurate, paraphrase. 

(3) That of Professor Griffith, appearing in Perri, Egyptian Tales, 1, 26 :—Thy state 
is that of one who lives to good old age; for old age is the end af our voyage, the time of 
embalming, the time of burial, Lie, then, in the sun, free of mfirmities, without the babble af 
dotage: this is the salutation to worthy age. 

The main difficulty unquestionably lies in the words —=|[—]-47 (Ma, 
which Erman renders “ohne in Ekel alt 2u werden,” Maspero “without decrepitude of 
wisdom !,” and Griffith “without the babble of dotage.”” Erman and Maspero, despite the 
determinative ¢), have taken kAkAE as a derivative of =[=—]/A “become old,” and 
while the former scholar renders sryt by “Ekel,” having in mind various occurrences of 
the word m medical papyri, where it has been rendered “vomiting,” “retching,” the 
latter evidently connects it with |) 4} “foretell,” “declare.” | 

In a recent article B. Ebbell? has shown that the word sryt, written l—JjeS , 
l—fja, l—hhe<i, —_.|\\= #4, means “cough.” The last of the four writings of 
éryt, except for the substitution of — for ||, is the same as that in the passage in 
Pap. Westcar, where the word must also mean “cough.” 

' Maspero takes agd-Art us also dependent on &AtAt, translating it “ good judgement,” which ia impossible, 
© Zeitechr, 7. dig. Spr. 59, 144 if, 
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In view of the determinative 4). it is impossible to connect kikht with blkh, “ grow 
old," as Erman and Maspero do. Moreover, such a meaning does not make sense, if sryt 
means “cough,” as it surely must do in the light of Ebbell’s article, The determinative 
clearly points to some meaning connected with action of the mouth or vowe, aa has been 
recognized by Griffith in his translation “babble.” 

Gardiner in his Xgyptian Grammar, § 274, points out that “verbs signifying continuous 
or repeated human actions, habitual occupations, sounds, colours, and violent movements, 
are apt to be created from biliteral or triliteral stems by the repetition of two of the 
radical consonants.” Thus AAKAt must be a derivative from a verb *hhkA}, meaning to 
make some sort of noise or perform some action with the mouth or throat repeatedly; 
in view of the context it must mean to “cough” or “hawk repeatedly.” 

Apart from the fact that combination of the consonants kA suggests the sound of 
coughing or hawking, it is to be noted that the Arabic verb = kahh also means “to 


cough,” and from it is derived the substantive 224 kahhah, “a cough.” It is highly 
probable that the Egyptian and Arabie words are etymologically related. _ 

Nu Eki nt sryt is therefore doubtless to be translated literally “without repeated 
hawking of the cough,” i.e. “without bouts of coughing.” 

I might add that I have noticed that old men of the peasant class in Kgypt are 
markedly subject to violent and prolonged fits of coughing. 

Erman and also Sethe? take Ar in fine 17 to be the preposition, and not as J, following 
Professor Griffith, always supposed, the particle “and,” “‘further.’ Erman accordingly 
renders it “vor,”’ which is not one of the meanings assigned it in the “limited set of 
uses enumerated by Gardiner in his Egyptian Grammar, § 167, 

Qn the other hand, the sense is greatly improved by taking Ar not as the preposition 
but as the particle, here introducing a non-verbal sentence with nominal predicate and 
nominal subject. The construction is defined by Gardiner, op. cit., § 125, as that of 
direct juxtaposition, the subject introduced by Ar preceding the predicate. When the sub- 
ject of & non-verbal sentence with nominal predicate is a noun, direct juxtaposition js, as 
Gardiner points out, practically obsolete in Middle Kingdom texts, but he notes 4 few 
instances and refers to others in note 6. In the passage under discussion occurs apparently 
the only known instance of this type of sentence being introduced by hr’, 

Erman tenders st miny st brs, etc., “die Statte des Abscheidens, die Stiitte des 
Kinsargens, ” ete., which gives an unsatisfactory meaning, seeing that “old age” is a state 
not a locality. 

In his admirable review of Wenn, Déerets royaur, in Proc. Soe. Bibl. Archaeology, 
XXXIV, 261, note 14, Gardiner points out that when prefixed to words Meaning some 
member of the body /|= expresses the activity of that momber, Thus st-dh nfeans 
“affection,” “wish,” s-Ar “supervision,” st- “activity.” The force of s in this Pap. 
Westear passage, where it is compounded not with a member of the body, but with the 
infinitives of verbs of action—to die, to enooffin or enwrap, to bury—is to impart to these 
infinitives a sense of present activity, to assign them a concrete rather than an abstract 
aCnSse. 





1 <=[e 4h. a perticipial or substuntival form of what ia probably the otherwise woknown 
*/AEA, occurs in a to toe unintelligible passage in Pap, Ebers, 30. 3. 

? See his Aegyptiache Leseatiicke, p, 29. 

7 Seo Ganpixen, § 13, note 6. For the use of in as an i 
iv. in-+nonn + participle, see Gampiner, § 125, obs, 


Aitplex «af 


htroductory particle in such seTitenoes, 
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“(Du _ bist noch) einer, der in den Tag hineinsehlaft” is an impossible rendering of 
sdr ry ssp (lines 18 f.), Surely sdr is imperative and the words are to be translated: “Sleep 
on until daylight (free from malady, ete.)," which affords excellent sense and requires no 
textual emendation. 

Finally, equally impoasible is the translation of nd-Art imihy pw by “Sei mir gegriisst, 
du Ehrwiirdiger.” These words form a non-verbal sentence, of which pw is the logical 
subject placed after the logical predicate nd-Art tmihy, “the salutation of (or “enquiry 
after’) one who is venerable’. The phrase can only mean: “This is the salutation for 
(or ‘proper to’) one who is venerable.” 

The whole of the passage, therefore, should be translated: Thy condition is like life 
before becoming old —for old age meaneth death, enwrapping, burial (whereas you, though so 
old, are still hale and hearty), Sleep on until daybreak, free from malady*, without bouts af 
coughing! That is the salutation proper to one who is venerable. 

2, A Nore on Paprevs Wesrcar, x1, 6 Fr. 

In this passage Ref woser is represented as saying to the goddesses who have delivered 
Rud-djedet of her three children:—My ladies, what can Ido for you? Pray, give this one 
measure of barley to your chairman (?), that ye may take it to you Le ee 

The signs here read r swnt tnmw have till recently been read r swnt r nmuw. Bissing @ 
has taken the supposed word —iRR? to be the same as (5, =", which occurs in 
the Annals of Tuthmosis T1* with the meaning “ vats,"’ but has a different determinative. 

There are three objections to the reading r swnf r nmw. 

(1) For some time past I have felt very doubtful about the transcription 4b & D7, 
for the sign above the — looks much more like = than —; and I now see that Sethe in 
his Aegyptische Lesestiicke, p. 30, actually reads ~ |, },°.. 

(2) If we are to translate as Erman (also Maspero®) following Bissing does, ale Lohn in 
(eure) Behdlinizse, we must supply — after nm, for “as recompense into the receptacles“ 
is hardly sense; “your receptacles” is plainly required. Professor Griffith’, however, 
avoids this difficulty by rendering “that ye may take it as your reward to the brew- 
house,” also evidently having in mind the word nmw “vats,” and supposing them to be 
here the great jars in which the newly made beer, or the semi-liquid mash from which it 
was manufactured, was placed to ferment. 

(3) Stent means “purchase-price®” rather than “ recompense.” 

If tnmw be, as I think, the right reading, what is the meaning of the word, which, it 
must be owned, occurs In none of the dictionaries? 

In ch. 169 of the Book of the Dead® mention is made of a goddess ~ |}. (|| 5,8 along 
with the Asst-cow, the former being associated with Anit, “beer,” and the latter with 
milk, Ina text in the temple of Edfu’, a version of part of the above-mentioned ch. 169, 


the name 18 mis-spelled 11 a2 li The gocde a8 1s Mentioned in yet another Edfu text13, 


% 
' See GARDINER, op, eit, § 128. 
* See Zeitachr. f dg. Spr, 42, 24; Proc. Soe, Bibl, Arch, xxxv, Pl 31; but see also Goex, Syntaz, 
9 The determinative and three plural strokes | a are quite clear in the photographic plate in Erman's 
edition of the Papyrus Weatear (see MOLLER, Paldographie, 1, no. 506). 


* Zeitachr. 7. dg. Spr., 41, 90. + Serne, Urkunden, ty, 685, 12. 

" Popular Storiza of Anctent Egypt, p. $9. ' In Pernin, Loyptian Tules, 1, 38, 

* Enman-Gaapow, Haxalivirterbwek, p. 143. * Navitwe, Todtenbucd, 1, PL oxe, line 7. 

W Jonna, Stundenwachen, p. 82. The woman's head is surmounted by a t-7-shaped object. 


 RocmemonstTern, Ldvou, 1, 204. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x1tt. 2h 
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also along with the Aszt-cow, her name being written 5_,. Here, while the fsst-cow! is 
again associated with milk, our goddess is associated not with Ankt but with dit, which 
is, however, a kind of beer®. 

Accordingly, as Junker aseerts*, T'nmyt was evidently a beer-goddess, a view which 
finds further support in the occurrence of the jar-determinative 0 im the writing of her 
name in the Eighteenth Dynasty version of ch. 169 of the Book of the Dead, The name 
looks like a nisbe-form from tnmw (cf. ry, fem. reyt, from rew, “south wind"), meaning 
“She of the tamw.”’ Since the feminine nishe-form of this word is a beer-goddess, the 
word tum must mean “beer,” in which connection it is to be noted that the sign o, like 
c, is commonly employed as the determinative of liquids accompanied, as here, by the 
three plural strokes ))1. “It-tn n-tn se r swnt tnmw is therefore to be rendered “that ye 
may take it for you as the price of beer,” that is to say either the goddesses were to 
purchase with the barley‘ the beer which they should have received as payment for their 
work, but which was not handy, or else “the price of beer” means oa “ pourboire,” 
“Trinkgeld.” The latter, despite the rather modern sound, is the meaning to which I 
personally incline. 

4. A Nore on Anogvaenr Peasant, B 1, 108-171 = Voge1sanc, Kowmwenran, Page 139. 

This passage is translated by Dr. Gardiner in Jowrnal, 1x, 14:—Behold, thou art a 
wretch of a washerman, one rapacious to damage a companion, forsaking(?) his partner(?) 
for the sake of his client; i is a brother of iis who has come and fetched. 

The subject of this note is the last portion of the passage in question, which in the 
Egyptian reads 133 sp }i\|_4 jj] — — and which Gardiner renders: “it is a brother of 
his who has come and fetched.” He comments on these words in a footnote as follows: 
“Tie. he regards the client as a brother?”’, indicating by the query that he is doubtful 
as to what the words really do signify. 

In a number of temple reliefs the words | 4), “He who hath brought is come, he 
who hath brought is come,” are assigned to the wrt-priestess*, who ts depicted greeting 
the king with outstretched hands as he enters the temple, and who schematically repre- 
sents the whole body of musician-priestesses who would actually have weloomed the 
king on such an oceasion with shouts of joy, the beating of single membrane drums, and 
the rattling of sistra®, 

This formula “He who hath brought is come,” ete., imphes of course that the 
priesthood of the temple expects the king's visit to mean a great oblation to the divinity 
enshrined there, probably the presentation of valuable gifts aa well, and possibly even 
an increase in the endowment. 

A similar meaning, ic. a coming associated with gain to the person visited, must 
surely be attached to the words fy in nf in the above-quoted passage in the Eloquent 
Peasant. 

t In the only complete version which we possesa of ch. 169—that published by Naville, and dating 
aceonting to him (Ain/eitung, pp, 97 £.) from the Eighteenth Dynasty—A 59, Apis, has been written by the 
scribe instead of aft, But that faft is the correct reading is shown by the corrupt writing [= 7 My 


in the Edfu version of this passage, and by the correct writing =, in Rocnewowrerx, [biad. 
f Soe Exuan-Lance, Papyrus Lansing, p. 129. 3 Shid. 


* Corn was a recognised form of currency in Ancient Egypt, and ia still employed for making certain 
paytoonta in that country at the present day (see eg, W. 8. Brackwan, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt 
London, 1927, pp. 80, note 1, 173 £, 180, 310 f.). | 

* See Serue in Boncranpt, Das Grabdentmal des Koniga Sahu-ret, p. 102. 

° See BuackMan, Journal, vir, 4, 0 and 1. 
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The washerman is obviously held up as a type of a mean and mercenary fellow, but 
sither the words ¢un-i hr Adt koma nor bt(?) mhnk-f » tws-f need necessarily be taken 
to refer to him. A perfectly satisfactory meaning is obtained if they are made to refer 
to te, Le. Rensi. Then sn-f pw ty in nef must also refor to Renasi, which gives a much 
better point to the whole sentence. He is so venal that he will throw over his bosom- 
companion for no matter how humble an individual, provided that person has brought 
him « gift to bribe him withal! 
The passage should therefore be rendered: Lo, thou art a wretch of a washerman, one 
rapacious to damage a comrade, one who deserteth(?) his partner(?) for hie dependant; he 
who hath come and brought him (somewhat) is his brother, 


4, Pitonkul STELLA, LINE 1, 


An interesting point in the first line of this famous inscription escaped the notice of 

ha Breasted, when he made the translation published in his Ancient Records, tv, 
5 

The passage containing the point with which I propose to deal is as follows: /nk 

new tyt nr Sep-tnk mn dim ©! Se os § [oq “snd n-f wrw rf. This is rendered by 
Breasted: J am a king, divine emanation, living image of Atum4, who came forth from the 
wom adored as ruler, of whom greater than he were afraid. 
_ The word mtn which Breasted translates “adorned” really means “inseribed®,” as 
indeed the knife-determinative ~~ indicates. Breasted, thinking it impossible for a 
human being to be born with an inscription on him, has modified the meaning to 
“adorned,” but thereby has destroyed the significance of the passage. 

The Pharaoh, it must be remembered, was regarded as a superhuman, or rather 
supernatural, personage from his very birth. Thus in an inscription of Ramesses II at 
Abu Simbel? Ptah is made to say to him: J have wrought thy body of gold (drm), thy bones 
of copper, thy vessels of tron (bi-n-pt). Similarly, as pointed out by me in Journal, x, 196, 
the Pyramid Texts speak of the bones of the reconstituted body of the dead Pharaoh as 
being of copper*; and in the much damaged description of the fashioning of the dead 
Pharaoh's new body*, copper (di7) ia distinctly stated to be one of the materials 
employed, and Sokar is said to smelt for the deceased his bones. Such statements, 
originally only made in reference to the Pharaoh, alive or dead, became during the First 
Intermediate Period applicable also to a subject, when he or she was dead". 

The passages quoted show that the idea—it might be called a religious fiction—pre- 
vailed that the king’s body was not of the stuff that ordinary mortal bodies are made 
of. A remarkable instance of this occurs in the description in Papyrus Weatoar? of the 
birth of the divmely begotten children of Rud-djedet: Tlus child slipped forth on to her 
hands, a child of one cubit with strong bones; the royal titulary of his limbs was of gold, and 
his head-dress of trwe lags lazuli. 

As Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (English tranal,), p. 45, points out, 
the children are described as coming into the world wearing the blue and yellow striped 
royal head-cloth, and as having their titles, which every Egyptian Pharaoh assumed on 
attaining the throne, inlaid in gold on their limbs, i.e, they are conceived of as inlaid 
bronze or copper figures. 

t Bee Ganninen, Notes on the Story of Sinwée, pp. 4 ff. 


? Enwan-Gaarow, Wirterbuch, pp. 170f ’-1L., 2, on, 14, 0-10. 
 Pyr., $2 590, 1404, 2051. © Pyr., $3 1966-1971, 
4 See Journal, 1, foc, cit, * 1, 10ff 
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‘The o oveurrence of this or similar ideas in the Pyramid Texts, in religious foes the 
First Intermediate Period, in a folk-tale of the Middle Kingdom, in a Nineteenth 
Dynasty royal inscription, and finally in a royal inseription of the Twenty-thirc 
Dynasty, shows that the fiction that the king was born with a non-human body was 
maintained unbrokenly, anyhow i in certain circles, for more than 2000 years remark: | 
able illustration of the continuity and unchangeableness of Egyptian ious: 











Perini on iret thee: le Aisa So Soa easly fecwea aS text, ‘the conception or practic itselt 
a. is late. On the contrary it may be as old, or almost as old, as the Egyptian religion 
ny itself! 
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THE ABYDOS DECREE OF SETI I AT NAURI 
By F. Lt. GRIFFITH 
With Plates xxxvii—xzliij 


Downstream of the Third Cataract the Nile, after flowing steadily northward, makes 
a distinct westward bend, turns north again, and then bends almost at right angles to 
the east on either side of the large island of Arduan: after this the reunited stream 
Hows east to just above the Kagbar Cataract, whence its course is north-eastward past 
Dalgo, On the south (right) bank of the reunited Nile, just beyond the east end of 
Arduan Island, lies Nauril, at about 35 kilometres north of the Third Cataract as the 
crow flies and 25 kilometres west of the Kagbar Cataract, Two steep rocky sandstone 
hills* rise here out of the level plain, about 500 metres apart according to the particulars 
furnished by Mr. Addison. The western rock is the larger and may he about 400 feet 
high; on its north side (towards the river) are the remains of a mediaeval fortress. The 
eastern rock ia about 300 feet high: at about one-third of the height and facing north- 
west (diagonally across the river) is the great stela here published (Pl. xxxvyii). 

The existence of this stela had been known from native report for some years past 
to Mr. J. W. Crowfoot as Director of Education in the Sudan, and to Dr. Reisner, whose 
work in the Nubian part of the Sudan ix s0 famona. In January 1924 Mr, Terence Gray 
coming from the south arrived at the spot with a moderate supply of squeeze-paper for 
the express purpose of securing a copy of this unrecorded inscription. For a stela of 
ordinary size the supply would have been more than ample, but Mr. Gray found himself 
faced with an inscribed surface of five square metres, much of it very difficult to reach. 
With the help of scraps of blotting-paper and other substitutes he was able to BeCLIre i 
squeeze of practically all except the scene at the top, the first seven lines of the original 
stela, and the first eighteen lines of the supplementary inscription. These he copied by 
hand in positions of great discomfort, drawing what he could reach sign by sign, The 
result was not elegant, but considering the circumstances the difficult and painful task 
was accomplished with wonderful success, the squeezes indeed being remarkably good. 
Mr. Gray proceeding on his journey northward showed the inscription to Dr. Reisner 
who was then working at Semna, and Dr. Reisner suggested that it might be handed 
over tome. On his return to England Mr. Gray most generously gave me his hard-won 
squeezes and copies, with a key-plan to the highly composite material, and from these 
I was able to recover almost the whole of the surviving text. We discussed the pos- 
sibility of making a joint expedition in the following winter to obtain a complete aeeze 
of the stela and follow up certain indications that Gray had observed, but this plan fell 
through as unfortunately did another for an expedition through the cataract region with 
Mr. and Mrs. Crowfoot, before Mr. Crowfoot's retirement from the Sudan Service last 
year. But so far as our stela is concerned, all turned out happily. Mr. Crowfoot having 

* The name is given on Map of Africa in the series of the Survey of the Eyyption Suda, sheet 45 a, 
acule 1: 250,000, dated 1920, but not on earlier issues. 
* Marked on the map as “Two Virgina." 
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requested Mr. Addison, now the Inspector of Antiquities, to procure a squeeze, the latter 
sent mea complete squeeze together with interesting detaila of which I have made use 
above, and the photographs of “ The Virgins." Mr. Addison writes: “ There ia no difi- 
culty in scrambling up to the stela and taking squeezes of the lower portion, but the 
sill or platform at the bottom is broken away and affords only a precarious foothold. 
Even from thia sill it is impossible to reach the top of the inscription effectively, so 
I had to get a dém-log and make a sort of stage on which to stand. The squeezes of 
the offering scene were made by a tall native as I myself could not reach the top,” 
To try to photograph the inseription was useless. Apart from the fact that the stela 
never receives any vertical or side lighting, but only the full sun in the late ufternoon, 
it would be impossible to place a camera for an undistorted photograph, Mr. Addison, 
however, obtained two foreshortencd views from below, 

Each of the series of squeezes ia far from giving a perfect reproduction of the stela, 
but with the help of the occasional overlaps they remedy each other's defects to a 
remarkable degree. The copy in the plates was made as follows: Separate photographs 
on the scale of one-third were taken of each sheet of the Addison squeezes, the back of 
the squeeze being photographed for clearness and reversed in printing; the prints were 
drawn upon in Indian ink and faded out, the result in black and white being afterwards 
corrected, pieced together, and again corrected many times. In correcting it was found 
that the dark shadows in the print had often misled us as to the amount of ink we had 
put upon it; but this method assures at least truth of position for each sign in the 
inscription. The shapes ure evidently bad and ill-defined in the original, and are only 
approximately copied. 

As originally designed the stela was of the usual round-topped form with straight 
sides 2°80 metres (=9 ft, 2 in.) high x 1:56 metres (=5 ft.) wide, é.c., five anda half 
cubits by three. The curved top, overhung by the rock above, js occupied by a scene of 
Seti I offering to the principal deities of the Empire, and the rest by an inscription of 
fifty-nine lines, the last eight of which ate progressively shortened at the end owing to 
an ancient fissure which forma an oblique boundary to the smoothed surface, The docu- 
ment to be recorded was very lengthy and far exceeded the limits of the original stela, 
where the inscription ends in the middle of asentence. A Very unusual devire was resorted 
to to obtain the necesss Fy space (PI. Exxvill), The rock face adjoining on the left of the 
stela was smoothed on a slightly different plane: the added surface begins not far below 
the top of the original stela in a wider curve carried on from the old one and reachi 
down to the same fissure at the bottom. All this space was filled with inseription in 
sixty-nine lines; at the beginning the lines are very short, but they lengthen ont quickly 
in the new curve and at about the éleventh line (line 70 of the Whole) the full normal 
width of -525 metre = 204 inches, i.¢., one cubit very exactly, is attained. This continues, 
but with very gradual expansion, to about -615 metre — 95 inches at line 114, after 
which the lines shorten again at the left-hand end Owing to the fissure. until the text 
triumphantly ends in the last line (line 128), where there was space for no more than five 
characters. It seems that the scene waa designed and engraved before the stela wad 
enlarged, and the curved boundary line for the top was alao completed; this line appears 
to have been continued on the right-hand side as far as line 19 of the inscription, while 
on the left it stopped at line 2. It is thus probable that little or none of the inscription 
had been drawn in or engraved before the enlargement was decided on and prepared, 

' Much detail is invisible in this mrt of the aqueeme i reooverable aule fracc Ae eee ee 
firmed by analoges siiemeankanisice ere SN See Gray's aketoh eon. 
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Stela of Seti | at Nauri. 
Diagram showing irregularities. 
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# protective frame for it. The inscription of the original stela is almost complete, though 
t worn places here and there; the addition to it 












is less perfect, particularly for about ¢ irteen lines below the middle where the surface 
to the right, being particularly prominent on the slight angle between the two faces, 
must have been exposed to severe sand-wear so that the lines have lost about two-thirds 





The Scena!', Pl. xxxix. 
_ The king Seti I stands on the left making offerings to Amen-rér, Rar-harakhti and 
Ptah, the gods respectively of Thebes, Heliopolis and Memphis, revered as the principal 
deities of the Empire. It is noteworthy that, although the inscription is the record of a 
decree which appears to be for the benefit of a temple of Osiris, that deity is not figured 
in the scene. 

The king wears a head-dress consisting of a pair of horizontal horns of a ram ®, 
‘supporting « pair of ostrich feathers with disk and two uraci, the nems cap with uraeus, 
Join cloth with tail at the back and elaborate fall® in front, and on his feet sandals, In 
his left hand he presents a figure of Mérit*, t+, Right and Justice, perhaps symbolizing 
& promise of just rule and actions, Marit being a food on which gods live. Over his 
head are his two cartouches, Lord of the Two Lands Men-mat-rét, Lord of Glorious 
Appearings, Seti Maineptah, followed by Given fife like Rét; in front is written, Pre- 
sentation of Merit to the Lord of Merit, Amen-réc, Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands, 
Lord of Heaven, and behind him AU protection and life about him like Ree for ever. 

Between the king and Amen-rér stand four lettuce plants conventionalized to the 
shape of trees®, and between them the stems of three altars or stands supporting 

nat or tray, On this lie two oblong cakes or jointa of meat flanked by two cucumbers, 
‘three circular loaves, and, resting on the last, two flaming pans, censers, or lamps®, 
Over the altar in two lines to the left is Live the good god, Lord of the two lands, Men- 
macrér, Giving Metit to his father, Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands, and in three 
lines to the right, Speech by Amen-rét, Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands: I have given 
to thee eternity az king of the Two Lands, everlastingness while doing thy heart's desire, like 
Rée for over and ever, thou Lord of the Two Lands. In front of Amen-rée is I have placed 
for thee the South and the North together beneath thy sandals. 

The other gods have an inferior réle. In front of the second deity is his name 
Rar-harakhti, Great god, Lord of heaven, and below thia T have given to thee all life and 
strength (7), all health, like Rét. In front of the third, at the level of his head, may have 
been the name [Ptah], the inscription then continuing in a column behind his back, 
Beautiful of face, presiding over the Great Place (1.¢., the shrine), 


_* The scene has been beautifully redrawn from our reconstruction by Mr. N, de G. Davies, Pla, xxviii, 
* Ove longipes, see Diirst and Guillard in Ave. de Trav, xxtv, 44. 
4 Restored from Gray's sketch by comparison with other examples (Ls, D., m1, 141 b, of. 1h 143 a}; the 
© The flat base is indicated in Gray's sketch and seems tu have confirmation in Rosmntimt, dfon. Stor., 
exx, l=Caamr., Mon., oxrv (Menephthas) ; but the figure of Meit iw ustially on a basket <>, 
* See Kaumen, fhe & winnicen fin alten Agypten, , 1A 
* The shape of the pans, indicated in part by the squeeze, ix taken from Hisar, Denkoviler, 1, 7 
Tuthimosis TV offering to Osiris), L., D., mt, 141 £ (Seti I offering to Khu). 





surface of the rock, which thus forms: 
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The Date, Pl. x. — 
(1) [Yealr 4, first month of winter, day 1, beginning of a perpetuity in 


happiness, hundreds of thousands of years of peace, millions of jubilees upon the th ome of 

the Horizon-god, an eternity of the reign of Atim, ae 
with the Majesty of Horus, Mighty Bull Shining in Thebes, who makes the too ands fo 

live, Belonging to the Two Goddesses, who repeats births, strong of arm, repressing the Nine 
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Bow-tribes, Hawk of Gold, repeating manifestations, rich in bowmen in all lands, . ing 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-mat-rét, Son of the Sun, (2) | Seti-Mameptah, living for ever 
to| eternity, beloved of Amen-rét king af the gods, manifested wpon Horus’ throne of the | ivnin gt 
like fae father Ree each day. - 

The date of year 4, not 14 or otherwise, seems certain, for although the remnant of * 
a sign preceding the units might indicate either » or <, there is not room for orany 
additional numeral to be read: the fragment of = 18 in the eorrect position for fo ming 
the group {5 as can be seen from {> in line 3, _ 

Between the date and the name and full titles of the king are a number of phrases — 
expressing the idea (or pious wish) that here was the beginning of an eternity of the 
king's beneficent reign. I do not know of a parallel instance, and it may be attributed. 
to the pleasing exuberance of spirit and language which is observable in this and some 
other inseriptions of Seti 1. = 





The King and the Gods, Pl. xl. 


Behold his Majesty was in the city of Hakeptah’, doing the good pleasure of his fa her 
Amen-rit Lord of the thrones of the Two Lands, in Eptesut (Karnak - Rer-harakhti, Atim 
Lord of the Two Lands of On; Ptah the Great, South of his Wall, Lord of the Life of the 
Two Lands; Sakhmi the Great, Beloved of Piah; Ptah-Sokar-Usir; in Shetail Nefertem; 
Neb-ko; Har-heken; Horus (3)......-.....[[si]s Mother of a god, Lady of Heaven, The Great 
Sorceress: Thoth Lord of Words of trod : mnd all the qodds and goddesses af To-mur®, even : 
as they give to him millions of years, fens of thousands of years af peace, with all lands and: 
all countries and the Nine Bows slain beneath his feet: may he be joyful with his ka like 
Ret eternally. | 5 'Y 

The lacuna at the beginning of line 3 may probably have contained the names and_ 
titles of two more divinities, The list begins with the three principal gods of the mpire, 
Amen-ret of Thebes, Atiim of Heliopolis, and Ptah of Memphis, and continues with the 
local divinities of Memphis and those of other localities associated with them. 1 in’) 
the scene above, it seems to have no connexion with the decree except asa treliminarel 
tribute to orthodoxy and the hierarchic powers before the king indulges his own pre- ws 

The King, Rightful Successor to Osiris, approved by the Gods, Pl. xl. 

The good god, son of Osiris, avenger of Onnophris, profitable seed of the Lord of the Saored . 
his reign (while he was yet) on the hands of Isis, Mother of a god: he gave to him the throne — 
af Geb, the goodly office of Him that is in the sky. Ree formed his Majesty. st was he that 

' Hakeptah “House of the kx of Ptal," a name of Memphis, and according to Bragach's sugges 
> One of the names of Egypt. 
* | for { ae usually im thin text. 
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created his beauties, he recognized him as one to be chosen from a million? to be king of 
Upper and Lower Egypt in his place, he moulded him as a champion (5)............noble.... 
Rvery god rejoices in kim, Upper Egypt and Lower Egypt lay their foreheads to the ground 
for him. The things which are about him are moulded (2) for him, the cirewit of the Aten 
is under his supervision. The gods have wwited to protect him and to pacify the heart of 
Onnophris, they have conducted him into the noble palace. The Ennead goes about rejoicing, 
their hearts glad, they take pleasure, (saying) “Come thou, (6) Horus (2) son of Onnophris, 
thou shalt inherit; thou avenger of thy father Osiris Khentamenthes, thou art here (7) 
established on his throne unto the ends of the limits of eternity, Glad is the heart of the 
Lord of the necropolis when he seeth thee on the dais? like Rét; for thou art on earth 
organizing the two lands and making festive the [tem] ples (2)*. 

This section cunningly forms the necessary transition from general piety towards the 
gods to Seti’s special devotion to Osiris, given with the approval of all the deities. The 
king doubtless had, like the god Horus, an hereditary right to the throne which his 
father and predecessor Ramesses I probably had not possessed. Moreover there was 
the somewhat delicate subject of his name, compounded as it was with that of the too 
equivocal Seth. Perhaps both of these considerations urged him from different points 
of view to cultivate the favour of Osiris. 


The King’s piety to Osiris of Abydos and his vast foundation there, Pl. xl. 

The separation of this section from the preceding is somewhat artificial and the 
section is far from homogeneous in structure, The beginning continues the speech of 
the divinities, addressing the king in the second person, but after a number of phrases 
deseriptive of the royal foundation the king is referred to in the third person at line 20, 
and finally in line 27 appears as speaking in the first person. 

Thou scion", thou settest Abydos protected (7) again, and them who are in it flourishing 
by that which thou hast decreed. Thou buildest his House like the horizon af heaven, its 
beams glistening in the face. The shapes of the Lords of Tew-wér" are modelled, the divine 
figures resting on their seals, their forms true as (in) the time of Rét, and (with) valuable 
stones mingled in their barks’; (8) thou givest to them Mérit each day, for that wt is on 
which they live; cooling gifts are made for them of sprigs(?) and flowers upon the offering- 
cakes, and thow bringest them running™ water to the place he® wishes, to provision the Lords 
of the Sacred Land. The palace within ut" w much embellished with fine gold true and fresh 
from the workings, When [it)™ is seen, hearts (9)™ evult and all people make oheisance. | 


! Apparently a popular saying, introduced by m, to characterize the person or situation: lit, “according. 
to-the-aaying-that ‘A person of a million ls abead’"; compare “1 sailed up as the son of the count,” ete, 
wm tna lef thew “on-the-principle-that ‘a man takes the place of his father grown old," Beni Masan, 1, 
PL viii, line 8. So also without the m in Saanrn, £y. Inver, 1, 84, line 8, A man does not betray (1) 
his chief” 

* A throne on a raised platform with cunopy. ? The word written incompletely (1), 

‘ Or * Born, that thou mayest set." 

* fe, Osiris, a chief aubject in the previous section, under the names Onnophris, ete, 

® The sacred quarter of Abydos ? Their processional barks bejewelled. 

* Lit. down-stream. * Feminine, probably referring not to Abydos, but to the “ House” of line 7, 

Lit, “of the desert (or forsign land),” apparently meaning gold fresh from the workings as opposed 
to that which had been used and re-used by jewellers in Egypt. 

The lost pronoun would be feminine referring to the “ House,” like those which follow. 

@ Gray's squeezes begin at line 0, 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. xr. oF 
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Its nobility ig that which gives it splendour, like the horizon of Rec al his rising. The 
platform within it is like a plain of silver glistening when one looks wpon wl. Its gates 
exceeding great are of pine of the forest, their bodies* (10) are gilded with fine gold and 
hound (2) with bronze at their back parts; one is invigorated* when he sees their form. 
The great pylon-towers are of stone of CAnu', the crestings(!) of granite, their beauties join 
the upper support’, they reach® Rée (11) in his horizon. The lake in front of it" 1 like the 
Great Green (sea) whose [cirjouil is not known, when one gazes upon it bright hike the colour 
of lapis-lazuli, its middle part of papyrus and reeds, and lilies abounding daily, and lo 
a swan(?)® enters to move about; surrounded by (12) trees reaching to the sky, that are 
set like the pine on its (native) land. The great neshemt-barge® enters its lake to convey(? ) 
the Father-of-his-Monument™ when he is rowed thereon™. Behold he is in exultation and his 
crew rejoice; the Followers of Horus they too(?)7 cry “Give unto him™ an eternily of 
Sed-festivals, to double (13) his [years of life] upon earth, accomplishing the reign of Atim.” 
The halls of natron™ are greatly purified, they pour forth fresh water anew; encompassed 
with stone in excellent wor[kmanship), their mysteries attain the height of the first (?) heaven 
so that one is enclosed therein with willing heart; sprinkling water which is received in™ the 
conduit (?) (14) each day without ceasing for it by the hands of skilled ritual-priests, their 
mouths select, with converse and phrases that please his™ heart, to provision the Ter! for 
Him" who rests therein, and(?) his Ennead endued with breath of life. [The treasuries?) 
are filled (1) with [valjwables, silver and gold in heaps on the ground, (15) royal linen and 
clothing in (different?) counts, millions of oil, incense, wine, honey, without lima in counting 
their abundance; as to the frankincense therein of Pwoni™, at ts measured by heaps, 

There are wndueted for him™ prophets and priests, afferers (1 )?...-..-+00..¢ (16) a voice 
announces the functions(?) to™ the Lords of the whole of Kher-neter™, awakened al every 
dawn to perform the Revealing of the Face of the Father™, millions and hundreds of thou- 
sands of every thing pure and good without limit, to offer to the august Father™, out of that 
which his very own son gives to him, the functions......... in (1?) (17) this temple (?), glorifying 
the Horizon-god™ in his horizon; they give praise to them that are im heaven, to overthrow 
the enemy by his path, directing the favowrable breeze for Khepri™, placing his bark [on] 
this pool (1). The crew of Ree are in jubilation, their hearts are content with Merit. 

The storehouses (18) therein contain fat things, the endowments multeply by millions; 
the slaves therein are of the children of the princes whom he™ captured in the land of Retnu®, 
causing cach indimdual to know his duties in all the rules of purity. 

He*™ hath offered to him™ a bird-farm in his marshes, their number like the sands of the 
shore (19); one sees his! House like the marshes of Chemmis clamouring with fattening (') 


' A small bole in the rock here seema to have been left blank so that no sign is missing, 

* A curious use of thia word for an inanimate object, 7 Lit, “ grows green,” 

" Le, fine Mokattam limestone. * Or “sopport of the sky.” 
*" Tanen, cf. Baogecn, Wirterbuch, 1254, or perhaps anan [n}-2n (not Ar-en), “ Ref associates with them,” 
T Jie, the Residence. . * Apparently a new bird-name; read Cif pu. 

* The bark of Osiris at Abydos. 
M Perhaps a designation of Osiris, or of the king as builder. 
1 Or “to sail, and the Father of his Monument is rowed therein.” 


Mt ray (1). The king. 

™ For purification, or for embalming ® Lit, “upon.” 

Osiris. T Underworld. 4 Pont” or Arabia. 
"Or perhaps “troe men,” ™ Or perhaps “ the commanda of." 4 ‘The necropolis, 

= A form of Ret the sun-god. = The king. 


" The campaign is that which was begun in the first year of the reign. 
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and breeding fowl, every tird of the bird-farm; and roasting-birds (2) are produced for him' 
in his house*. The stalls are full of fat bulls, kine and oxen®, goats, and oryxes; calves® 
are therein in hundreds of thousands; there is no standard (7) for counting (20) their 
abundance, taxed [for offerings?| at their dates by the rule of divine watters..,...the orii- 
nances [of] his Fashioner. He* has put forth Mérit to hist ka that he? may offer to him‘ 
the circuit of the Aten besides the serfs of his? temple, 

He has made to abound for him all stocks of all animals which traverse the earth; the 
Gulls (21) mount, the herd (?) receives increase; the herbs multiply in leafage, the stalks (7) 
come? in due season, they multiply millions, and their numbers increase anew, given to 
them outright (?) anew*, The herdsmen look after their gangs, under their hand (22) from 
son to son for ever and always. There is given to them herbage in goose-retreats (7) and in 
marshes, leaves and flowers; this land is left to them as roaming-ground’?, none is ever 
commandeered (?) upon u*, Bulls and oxen are scattered in the bushes and (on the) banks; 
the old elass (1) (23) is filled (?) with them and the herds are full with dropping of young, 
calves following after their mothers belonging to them. 

#leets(?) af boats are created for him" to cause drug-herbs to abound in his temple, their 
numbers have covered the Great tireen and the river mouths are crowded with boats (24) and 
[kJerer-ships, provided with their crews, each one of a hundred cubits, thelir] freights of 
drug-herbs of God's Land®; they moor at the noble quay(?) to provision the desert-borders (*) 
of Ta-wér™, 

He* has made for him* lists in hundreds of thousands, of low ground, (25) islands, high 
ground, all land profitable for ereps, that he may count them offered to his ka. 

He has made for him korer-ships to convey each crop. The granaries are swollen with 
corn, and their heaps reach the sky, 

A decree has been made and ordinance given for™ (26) its™ serfs throughout the districts 
of Upper and Lower Egypt; all vs people are privileged and protected™ like the for-geese™ 
on the banks that they desire, all their occupations being devoted [to] his ka wpon the great 
nome(?) that he loved; they shall not be commandeered by others and there shall be no 
interference with them, (27) from som [fo son, es}tablished in their ocewpations to the ends 
of the limits of eternity. 

I™ have purified my House millions of times and I have privileged those who are in it 
again, I have set the serfs, whom I have produced, in my House; I will not separate from 
them. I began therein from my childhood until (28) my rulership(1)...........0.000000.0.0 pane 


' Osiris, 2 Or “ estate." 

? The meaning of the different terms for cattle is difficult to define. « The king. 

* Or “the old atocks sprout" " Or “there are given to them ...5 again.” 

* See Srieceineas, Israel atela, line 24, Ganninen, Admonitions, 67, CFL 36. 
* Arabia, " The Thinite nome in which Abydos lay, 


" Lit. perhaps “haye been commanded,” “regulated” or “commended to protection,” “ safeguarded" : 
see lines 30, 43, 95, 

2 Fem,, .¢, “of the House.” 

= For these words and for references in the inscriptions to protective decrees, see Srrecennens, Zur 
(reschtchte dea Tempele dew Jforkientechtiat st Athribis in Hee, de Tray., xx0x, 53-57, There is nothing 
to prove that the protection accorded by the decrees was definitely extended to malefactors or even to 
runaway slaves (cf, Herodotus, m1, 114 for a pre-Ptolemaic instance), but it is obvious that the punish. 
tment of such, if they attached themselves to a temple, would be surrounded with difficulties for anyone 
outside it. 

4 Sacred to Amin, and by nature wary and elusive. 

The king here speaks, 
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unto him the entire land of Upper Egypt as food(?) for his kas, J will not tire, £ will 
not forget any of the ordinances, on water or on land, surely and fixedly for ever (29) and 


The Decree, Pls. xi—xlii. 


Lines 29—end. Two squeezes are practically complete for all except lines 60-67, for 
which Gray gives only a hand-copy. 

A fragment of a similar decree, probably of the time of Ramesses IIT, is on a block 
built into the quay at Elephantine?; the beginning of the decree (which was in favour 
of the local temple or temples) is helpful in establishing the injured formula in the 
present case, 

In spite of many worn and injured passages, innumerable repetitions make most of 
the inscription easy to copy and complete, so that few sentences are left m which remains 
of writmg are visible but are not yet restored with certainty; to reach the full and 
exact meaning of the titles and technical terms employed in the decree is not yet 
possible. 

Decree addressed in the Majesty of the Royal Court L.P.H. on this [day] unto® the 
waztr, the high officers and courtiers, the judicial council*, the viceroy® of Cush, the chiefs 
af foreign contingents, the superintendents of gold, the mayors and the controllers of camps 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, the equerries, the chiefs of the stable, the fan-bearers, every 
inspector? (30) belonging to the king's estate, and every person sent on a mission to Clush|, 
The decree saith: 

His Majesty hath commanded that ordinance be made for the House* of Millions of 
Fears of the Rush and Bee-King Men-mat-ret, “‘the Heart ia at Ease in Abydos®,’ on 
water and on land throughout the nomes of Upper (31) and Lower Egypt 

fo prevent interference with any person belonging to the House (ete., full name) in the 
whole land, whether man or woman: 

to prevent interference with any goods (32) of this estate in the whole land: 

_ fo prevent [the taking of any peo|ple belonging to this estale by capture from (one) 
district for (another) district by corvée™, as impressed(!) for ploughing or impressed for 
harvesting, by any viceroy, (33) any chief of foreign contingents, any mayor, any inspector, 
or any person [sent on a] mission [to] Cush; 

to prevent ther boat being stopped on™ the water by any patrol"; 


' Or “as the original possession of hin da." See below, p. 207. 

a Rouge indicates m [Are] min the Elephantine decree where Jéquier correcta to m Ar a, but the 
latter ia an improbable reading, Our text is indecisive. 

" CE Zeiteckr, f. ig, Spr. xvis, PLA, line 16; lit. “council of hearera” or perhaps “councils and judges" 

* Lit “king's son”; this and the next two classes, appropriate to Nubia, are omitted in the Elephantine 
decree, which follows on with “the mayors” eto, : 

* Le, mayors of towns and controllers of Bedawi campa. 

7 L., “etoward” or “factor” of a landed estate. 

* More literally “that the House be caused to be sanctioned (t) by law," 

" To save wearisome repetitions the name of the House is suppressed in the translation, this full form 
of the name being marked as “(ete, full name} where it occurs, and the usual short form (line 44) 
isdionted by “(etc)” alone: see below, p, 205, {pete 

* Or (or) by agreement (7), (ar) by corvée of ploughing or corvée of harvestine"- Dl 
althan, Fremal worte, 365, alao the new Worterbuch, : ah 487. a 

Or “prohibited from.” 1 infy, see GaRniwER, Grammer, 301. 
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fo prevent interference with any land belonging to the House (34) of Men-mat-rér “* the 

Heart is at Ease in Abydos'," in the country parts......[in] their [journeys?|®, by any 
Vuceroy, any chief of foreign contingents, any inspector belonging to the house of inspection 
(sie)? of the king's estate, or (any) person sent on business to Cush: 

fo prevent kine, (35) asses, dogs, goats, any single animal* belonging to the House (ete., 
full name) being taken either by robbery or by way of privilege(?)", by any Viceroy, any 
chief of foreign contingents, any mayor, (36) [any] equerry, any [chief] of the stable, 
any chief of Nubians, [any] inspector [belonging to the King's estate?| or any person sent 
on business to Cush; 

fo prevent interference with any catcher belonging to the House (ete., full name) (87) on 
ius trapping® marshes and his fishing waters? and on the land to annoy (?) him; to prevent 
approaching unto any fisherman belonging to the Residence (etc.) (38) on his fishing pools 
which are in any part of the land® of Cush, by any Viceroy, any chief of foreign contingents, 
any mayor, any wmapector belonging to any part of the land® of Cush; 

fo prevent interference with any underlings belonging to the House (39) (etc., full name) 
who are in the land of Cush, whether men or women, whether guardians of land, inspectors, 
bee-keepers, cultivators, gardeners(?), vintners(!), (40) bargees®, packers®, foreign traders, 
staff of the gold-wasking™ and(?) boat-building™, or any one who carries on his occu pElion 
in the House (etc., full name); but rather that they shall be (41) privileged and protected, 
each one of them pursuing his calling, which is carried on in the House (ete., full name) 
without their being disturbed by any Viceroys (sic) (42) of Cush, any chiefs of foreign con- 
tingents, any high officers, any equerry, any chief of stables, any fan-bearers, any army officer 
or any person sent on a mission fo Cush, 

As to™ any Viceroy of Cush, any chief of foreign contingents, any mayor, (43) any 
imapector or any person who shall take any person belonging to the House (ete.) by capture 
from (one) district for (another) district, by corvée(?) as impressed (?) for ploughing (44) (or) 
impressed for harvesting; 

likewise he who shall take any woman or any person belonging to the House (ete.)—like- 
wise their slaves—hy capture to do any work (45) whatsoever™; 

hkewise any equerry, any chief of the stable, any person belonging to the king's estate 
sent on any mission of Pharaoh L.P.H. who shall take any person of the House (ete. ) 
(46) from (one) district for (another) district by corvée(?), as impressed for ploughing or 
impressed for harvesting—likewise to do any (kind of) work—, 

punishment shall be done to him by beating him with two hundred™ blows and jivel 
pierced wounds (47), together with exacting the work of the person belonging to the Residence 
(ete.) from him for every day that he shall spend with him, to be given to the House (eto.). 

' This ts the short form of the name. * Or“ by [trampling f] them.” 
* Apparently « scribal mistake is here in the original; one would expect only “any inspector of the 
king's estate.” 


Oe = Roy Sind of anizoal." * Or “of wantonness,” or “of taking « liberty," “of appropriation,” 
* fe, “fowling.” ' Not meme-f as in the next line; apparently anne 

® Lit. “the whole land,” * The first élemint in cach of thee com pounds 18 ncertain. 

M See Meco de Trar., x1, Pl. ii, lines 2, 6, ete, «Journal, 1, 247, "Or “jomery,” 

ta lef scribal error for i=. A Lit: “that isin the whole land” 


# Perhaps for the sake of clearness, hundreds are written in multiples of ten ( throughout this text, 

The | at the end of the line in not to be counted, five being the regular number of wound. in 
punishment ; sce also the Decree of Harembhab, line 25. In an onth, Enmax, Zwei Abtenatiicke, p. 335 (of 
Buackwas in Journal, x11, 179), "100 blows, 50 wounds" seems to occur; if correctly read it might be 
an exaggeration of the typical number or 4 mistake of writing. 
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As to (48) any Viceroy, any chief of a foreign contingent, any mayor, any inspector, any 
high officer, any person sent on a mission to Cush who [shall] stop any boat) belonging to 
the House (etc.)—likewise any boat of any inspector belonging to this estate—and (49) moor 
it for even® one day, saying, “I will take it as commandeered from him for certain® busine 
of Pharaoh L.P.H.,” 

punishment shall be done to him by [beating him] with two hundred blows and five 
pierced wounds (50), together with exacting the work of' the vessel from him for each day that 

it shall be moored, to be given to the House (ete.). 

Now as to any high officer, any superintendent of land belonging to this estate, any 
keeper (51) of plough-oren4, any inspector who shall interfere with the boundary of lands 
belonging to the House (ete.), to move their boundaries, 

punishment shall be done to him by cutting off his ears, (52) he being put to be a eulti- 
valor in the Residence (etc.). | 

Likewise any person in the whole land who shall attack® any catcher belonging to the 
House (etc.) (53) at his trapping-marshes or at his fishing pool, 

genishment shall he done to him by beating him with a hundred blows and jive merces 
wounds, 

Now as to every person who shall be found (54) stealing any goods belonging to the 
House (ete.), 


punishment shall be done to him (by) beating him with a hundred blows and exacting 








the property belonging to (55) the House (ete.) from him ag stolen property(?)*, at the rate 


of a hundred to one, 


Likewise his majesty hath decreed that ordinance be made for the stock of kine, the stock 
af (55) goats, the stock of asses, the stock of dogs, the stock of geese, the stock of...............7 
belonging to the House (ete.), on water (57) and on land, 


to prevent interference with any individual of a herd of them, 

to prevent interference with their® herdsmen, 

to prevent the taking of cattle, asses, (58) dogs, goats, any indiwidual of a herd of them, 
by commandeering or by privilege, 


fo prevent any superintendent of [cattle], any superintendent of hounds*, any herdsman 
belonging to the House (59) (ete.), taking ox, ass, dog, or goat belonging to the House (ete.), 


' The parallel in line 33 gives the reading of .k a8 tm; see alao the Elephantine deorea, line 4. 
Presumably this valos belongs to =a in some earlior Instances, 
? Lit. “only,” + Lit. “any.” 
‘ “my (Asiatic?) of ploughing"; probably the earliest instance of this interesting wee in connection 
with cattle and ploughing, a common use in demotic, of Srreceaene, ec. de Trar., xxvi0t, 201. 
Or “drive off...from his trapping-marshes.” 
* Or “as forfeit” (fT. So aleo Decres of Haremhab, line 28, and ¢f. the phrase quoted in Srrmce.erna, 
Studien wid Materialien sum Rechiswesen des Phoraonenreiches at the top of p. 77. 
One might expect “every animal” here, but such a reading seems impossible. | 
* This curious form of the 3. pl. suffix pronoun -say (cf. n-e-lmy) occurs also in the Elephantine 
im-ay “their boat,” line 4, n-ey “belonging to them,” line 5, ond is seen in a good period of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty in the proper name Vh-ay. Cf. also mut-on ry in line 23. 
* The word translated “hounde" in this title is probably dw (see line $4, also lines 64, 74), and is 
different from that rendered “dogs™ in the lists of animals in lines 34, 56, etc, which is #, but it is not 
clear that either name is apecin ly applicable to hunting dogs. 
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[to give it by defaleation to another; or causing (G0) it to be offered to (some) other deity 
and not be (61) offered to Osiris their Lord in his (62) noble House which his Majesty 
hath made; 

fo prevent attack on* any herdsman (63) belonging to the House (ete.) at jis herbage 
(44) for cattle by any high officer, any mayor, any superintendent of cattle, any agent, any 
superintendent of hounds, (65) any person whatsoever ; 

[to] prevent the taking of their women (66) or their servants, captured, in any work of 
Pharaoh EPH. 

As to anyone who shall transgress (67) this decree and take a herdsman belonging to the 
Howse (etc.) by (65) capture, or from (one) district for (another) distriet in any work, and 
the herdsman shall say “‘ Verily since such an one took me (69), loss has resulted wn my herd 
of one head of animals or two or three (70) or four, 

punishment shall be done to him by beating him with two hundred blows and exacting 
the head of animals (71) belonging to the House (etc.) from him [as] stolen, at a hundred 
fo one. 

Likewise, (72) he who shall be fouml taking any head of animals belonging to the 
Howse (ete.), 

(73) punishment shall be done to him by cutting off his nose and ears, he being put as 
a cultivator in the House (ete.) (74) in exchange(?) for his erime(?)*, and putting his wife 
and children as serfs of the steward of this estate. 

And as to any keeper of cattle, any keeper of hownds(!), any herdsman (75) belonging 
fo the House (ete.) who shall give any head of animals belonging to the House (eto.) (TH) by 
defaleation to another; likewi[se| he who shall cause it to be offered on another direction (?), 
and nol be offered (77) to Osiris his Lord‘ in the House (ete.), 

punishment shall be done to him by casting him down and placing Aim on (78) the end 
of a stake5, forfeiting(?) his wife and children and all his property to the House (etc.) 
(79) and exacting the head of animals from him to whom he shall have [given] it as stolen 
from the House (ete., full name) (80) at the rate of a hundred to one. 

And as to any person that is in the whole land (81) who shall assault a herdsman 
belonging to the House (etc.) on his herbage (82) for cattle, 

punishment shall be done to him by beating him with a hundred blows and five merced 
wounds, 

Moreover his majesty has decreed (83) that ordinance be made for the fleet of the tribute 
of Cush belonging to the House (etc.) 

to (B4) prevent any superintendent of a fort who shall be over the fort of Seti-Maineptah 
which is in Sekhemt® from taking away anything (85) from them of gold, of pelts™(?), of 
fany (kind of)] trifbute’) of a fort, of any goods of'..............in the manner of privilege(?) 
(86) for ever and ever; 

1 For the restoration see lines 74-76. The first part is very obscure, 

° Or “driving off of any berdaman...from his herbage.” 

9 Or “to drive (1) his plough (7)." ' Or “its owner." 

* Impaling ss 4 punishment is referred to also in Pap, Abbott, v1, 12-13, “Crimes punishable by 
mutilation and impaling"; Rosetta, dem. L 16=Nebireh, 1. 23. 

* Apparently not otherwise known, The titial sign can hardly be anything else than « variety of the 
sistrom aim. 

tid, hardly mAé “ flax.” 
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likewise to pre[vent the takin]g of any sailor belonging to a barge of the tribute of the 
(87) Howse (ete.) lo put him [fo do] work on another route; | | | 

likewise to prevent] interference by any Viceroy, (88) any chief of a foreign contingent, 
any chef of Nubians belonging to the land of Cush, with a boat belonging to the House 
(et[c.]), together [with] their [sict] (89) crews (?). 

As to any superintendent of the fortress, any scribe of the fortress, any inepector be- 
longing to the [fortress who] (90) shall go on board a boat belonging to the House (etc.) and 
shall take gold, {iwory; ebony?], (91) skins of leopards, skins of shawashti?, giraffes’ tails, 
giraffes’ hide, ............... (92) -herbs, any goods of Cush which are brought as tribute to the 
House (ete.), 

punt[shment shall] be [done to him] by beating him (93) with a hundred blows, and the 
things® shall be exacted from him as forfeit(?) of the House (etc.) at the rate of eighty to one. 

(94) Now as to every Viceroy, every superintendent of dogs, every inspector, every scribe 
belonging to the land of Cush who shall make free of a vessel belonging to the House (ete.) 
and (95) take any goods from it—tikewise he who shall take any(?)? officer of a barge be- 
longing to the House (etc.) to (96) despatch him on business............... a 

punishment shall be done to kim and the goods shall be exacted from him as the forfeit (?) 
to the House (etc.) (97) and the [day(?) of the captain] shall be exacted [from him at the 
rate of......days for?] every [day] which he shall spend with him. 

Likewise his majesty hath decreed (98) that ordinance [be made for the............] priests, 
lectors, temple workers, (99)............[the whole staff of the............] in all their kinds, 

fo prevent interference (100) [with them, their people or any of their property by anyone 
in the land}: 

[fo prevent the taking of any one of them, likewise] their women and their slaves (101) [by 
capture from one district for another district by corvée as impressed(?) for ploughing or 
impressed (1) for] harvesting by any magistrate, any mayor, or any person who (102) [ss i 
the whole land]. 

[4s to any one in the whole land who shall interfere| with them or any of their people or 
any of their property, 

(105) [punishment shall be done to him by beating him with a hundred blows and_ five 
pierced wounds]. | 

But if there result a loss of any goods belonging to the House (104) [(ete.), the loss must 

be made good '}: 
[and vy] any person belonging to the House (etc.) [complain| (105) [fo any council that 
Win any evly(!) saying] a certain (inspector, a certain equerry, a certain chief of stables, 
[a certain] officer (106) [hath interfered with me, and hath taken my goods from me, they 
shall exact] the things which shall be deficient from him, (107) [and he shall recover the goods 
from the man who has] interfered with him. 

But his majesty hath avoided causing* (108) [him that molested them to be cast on the 
ground and) put on the end of a stake, desiring to let him be convicted in any council (109) 
of any city to which they go. 

' In this new word it seems impossible to decide whether Aqwuslti or shawashti is to be read (there ia 


Moreover the 4 — is armall se sesibly nocident a pee, B, 22, 25, 37, 53, 56, 68, 50, 


* ft for the usual nét, also in tine 106, 
* Or “an officer,” omitting the ancertain ©. ‘ Lait, “ not cansed,” 
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(ete.) (110) has come* saying [a certain............] interfered [with me] and took my ox; 
he took the ox*, or he took (111) my goat or any thing which is stolen from people,” or 
“tuch an one, the wspector, has taken my man (112) by oapture(?) ta do some work,” and 
they fly not at his word to have his opponent brought in haste in order to try (113) him, 
Osiris Khentamenthes, the owner of the person, the owner of the goods, shall pursue him? 
and his wife and his children (114) to blot out his name, to annihilate his soul. to prevent 
his corpse from resting in the necropedam. 

But(?) as te a member (?) af any court(?) (115) that ts in any city to whom any person 
belonging to the House (etc.) shall? go (116) to complain to him and he turn not® his face 
to him, so that he fly not at the voice to try (117) his cause® swiftly, punishment shall be 
done to him by beating him with a hundred blows (118), he being deprived of (1) his office 
and put ax a cultivator in the House (ete.) (119). 

Epilogue. (Lines 120—end.) 

His majesty has done this as his acts of piety for his father Osiris Khentamonthes ( 120) 
Lord of Abydos, desiring to privilege them for him, for the noble thing that I (sic?) have 
done for him im (121)......... jor him; for(?) Abydos is destined to conciliate him, ta con- 
tent (122) hus ka, in the davly course of each day, to cause him to..ccc(123)...c0000: in(?) the 
two lands.......them who are in their shrines, (124) that they may rest in their places (125), 
rejoicing in all he* has done; that they may give (126) to him the duration of Ret, the rule 
(127) of the land, twice (?) lasting and enduring (128) for ever. 

The final phrases seem to have been clumsily shortened to fit the space; properly 
expressed they would have run somewhat thus: 

“That they may give to him the duration of Rét, the rule of Atiim over the two lands('), 
fasting (twice) and enduring (twice) for ever and ever.” 
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ple in the whole land to whom any person belongin 














The purpose of the decree is to safeguard the righta of a great royal foundation, 
and of all individuals and property connected with it. But the precise nature of this 
foundation is not quite clear. 

First as to the name and situation. The name of it is written in the decree rtself 
fully Wow) BAT(Y Covet }7E SAR FIS (lines 35, 96, 39. 40, 41 and 
79-80) or with the omission of ¢/ (lines 30, 31, 37, 40), but in line 34 and everywhere 
after line 41 (except lines 79-80) it ia always abbreviated to Ka Heal ayes } Vo +1 
with only graphic variants. In the full form it appears as if “/ were to be taken with 
the masculine word (6 * heart" as opposed to _, With the feminine word =), bat at 
this period the masculine form of gender cannot, be treated as an altogether safe guide, 
especially as ¢/ ia here separated from dc by « long epithetal phrase. Two translations 


thus are possible, either “The House of millions of years of king Men-mar-rér, ‘Heart's 


‘ease,’ in Abydos,” or “The Howse of millions of years ‘The Heart of king Men-mat-rer 

1 The text has “with whom any person ete. has -interfered” : evidently « scribal errat substituting 
mq % —, : 
st Sai a 

©... These words should probably be omitted as an errojecus repetition, 

* A similar curse terminates the decree of Seti T at Wadi «l-Abbid (Gunn and Gardiner in Journal, 

i<_ for || }. unless <> is intended, *hath gone.” Cf line 100. 

‘ The word meana “be deaf,” and 4 is presumably « false transcript of the hieratio sign for 2, 

* Tat. “do his trial” or perhaps “do his business.” 4 The king. 

Journ. of Egypt Arch. xi. | | a 
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is at Ease” in Abydos,” and for the short form “The House of Men-maf-rér Heart's 
ease" in Abydos,” or “The House "The Heart of Men-mar-rér is at Ease * in Abydos," 
The seals from the Ramesseum (see below), enclosing the royal name in the sign of the 
“ House (|, turn the scale in favour of the first rendering. We may further question 
whether ‘in Abydos” is to be taken as describing the situation of the House or of the 
‘heart’ at “ease,” and £ do not see any decisive argument in favour of one version 
rather than another. In the last alternative, auch a name as “The House of Men- 
muf-rer "Heart's ease in! Abydos’" might have been given to some establishment of 
the king at or near Nauri, commemorating his contentment in distant Abydos, and this 
would agree with the fact that the decree at Elephantine concerns the local temples. 
Mr. Gray indeed saw at Nauri the remains of ar ancient settlement, and for all we know 
Seti I may have chosen Nauri as the aite for his principal monument in Nubia, even ibs 
Amenophis IIT chose Soleb and Tutankhamiin Faras. Notwithstanding all this it seems 
fairly certain that the “Residence” of the Nauri decree was really at Abydos; for the 
long description of the king's work for Osiris in the earlier lines contains no referenc 
to any establishment elsewhere, and it would be a natural precaution to post up this 
protective deoree in Nubia if Seti's great foundation at Abydos collected thence large 
revenues of gold and other products of the South. We may take it in fact that the 
“House” of the decree itself is identical with the “House” at Abydos described, though 
with no special name, in the preliminary matter. Here the first mention is in line 7, 
“Thou buildest his House,” t.¢., the House of Osiris, and “his House” occurs similarly 
im line 19, but in line 27 the king speaks of “the House of Men-mat-rar" very naturally 
as “my House,” and he uses the same words in the inscriptions on his temple at Abydos 
and on the temple at Wadi el-Abbad®, each of which had the name “the House of 
Men-mat-rér.” In the decree itself (line 62) we read once“ hia (Osiris’) noble House 
which his majesty made.” Tt is curjous that the expression {[]— “God's House,” usual 
for a great temple-establishment, does not oceur in the inscription, but it seems clear 
that “the House” includes the temple with all its appurtenances. Within it was a 
“palace " (line 8), presumably for the king's accommodation. 

The well-known temple of Seti | at Abydos, dedicated to Osiris, is celebrated for its 
fine sculpture and vood preservation, but the description of the Residence on the stela 
would hardly tally with it; in particular we cannot fit in the granite we of line 10 
(whatever they were) as the whole temple is built of limestone. Moreover the name of 
the “House” on the steln is not found amongst the names given to Seti’s temple in the 
published inscriptions from that monument? The stela is dated in the year 4, when 
the temple can hardly have been more than begun, for Ramesses II had to finish it 
after his father’s death: one might indeed suppose that the description of the erent 
foundation was a vision of the future rather than a reality. On the other hand Frank- 
fort’s researches for the E.E.8. have shown that Seti I also built the so-called “ Osireion.” 
It w quite likes] y that he made his own residence at Abydos and rebuilt, refurnished 
and re-endowed the ancient central temple on a magnificent scale after the neglect of 
the Akhenaten period. and then later began his funerary (?) temple.’ Thus the de- 
scription on the stela might be referred to the earlier of these great undertakings at 
what was now a roval city, | 


' Not #4 concerning,” which would be expressed by 7. 
* See the Crualativna by Gunn and Cardiner in Sournal, tv, 247, 248, 


7 It is seen elsewhern only on two senlings of oil-jars—for het and nefeh oils—from the Ramesseun. 
(QUTHeLt., Konreeum, Fl: xi, a, 10,) 
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Some sixty years ago the Vicomte E. de Rougé copied the inscription on a temple 
block built into the quay wall at Elephantine!, part of a decree anfe-guarding the 
temple or temples of the local god Chnum, apparently emanating from Ramesses IIT. 
Tt waa translated and commented upon by Spiegelberg in 1892*. In the following year 
de Rougé’s copy was reproduced by de Morgan in his survey of the monuments in 
Upper Egypt about the First Cataract*. In 1902 Sethe retranelated if, recognizing that 
it contained references to the border-land of Nubia, afterwards known as the Dodeca- 
schoenns, under the name of ‘The Field” or “The Country’.” In 1906 Breasted 
published a translation of it in his Ancient Records®. The complete decree of Nauri 
puts this fragment in a clearer light; for the present translation I have utilized some 
corrections of the copy furnished by Jéquier®; a collation with the original and a search 
for further fragments would be very desirable, 

The block shows portions of eleven horizontal lines of which the first two belong to 
the introduction, the decree iteelf beginning in the third line at the middle of the block, 
A restoration of the first paragraph (lines 5-4) on the analogy of the Nauri inscription, 
though questionable in detail and perhaps too long, serves to show how small « portion 
of each line survives. 

Deeree addressed in the Majesty of the Royal Court on [thjis day? wato the wazir, the 
high-officers, the courtiers, the judicial couneil, the mayors and the contrallers of camps lof 
Upper and Lower Egypt, the equerries and the ohiefa of the stable, the fan-bearers, every 
inspector (?) belonging to the king's estate and all persons sent on a mission to the Country’. 
The deerce savth :—| 

[His Majesty hath commanded that ordinance be made for the temples of Chntim Lord 
of Elephantine? |" 

4 [to prevent the taking of any people belonging to these temples by any viceroy, any mayor.) 
any inspector belonging lo the king's estate or any person sent on a mission to the Country 

to prevent their boat being stopped on the water by any patrol! 

to prevent taking a boat belonging to them by commandeering to do any business of 
Pharaoh L.P.H™, by any person sent on a mission [to the Country] 

feto., etc., etc.] 

5 [to prevent taking any cattle], any head of animals belonging to them by commandeering 
or(t) by robbery or by(?) privilege(?)™, by any mayor, any inspector, any officer sent on a 
massion to the Country. 

As to anyone who shall do it, there shall be exacted from him the head of animals which 
he shall have taken......... 

[ete,, ete., ete,] 

t-F. oe Rovodt, Jnecriptions AidroglypAigues, COLVI—CCLVIL 

* Srredennena, Stedien wid Materinlion com Hechtneesen dea Phoraonenreiches, 04-06, 

© Citalogue des monuments ef inacriptions, 1, 118, block ¢, 

' Sere, Cutersuchungen, 11, 82-84 ( Dodecaschoines, 26-28). S Fount, 1, 85-87. 

" Sphiax, xv1, 3-0 (1912). * So de Rong’; Jéquier's correction m Arn is very improbable. 
. i as in lines 4,5, The Nouri decree hos “Cush” where this has “the Country”: Sethe must he 

nearly if not quite right in identifying the latter with the Dodecaschoenna, 

i" Cf Nauri, lines 20-30, That the local temples were dealt with in the decree is clear from line 6. 
W Nanri, line 23, where |b ak is given a4 the full spelling of ay. 
t Nauri, line 40, .™ Nanri, lines 57-58, 
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callings for(?) the temples of the Father of all gods and goddesses, without | rerm 
to be molested® by [any] people [in the whole land] 
[ete., ete., ete.) 


1 [As to any serfs......0.ny] hee-keeper(?) or any person belonging to the god's Residence 
whe shall be interfered with, and shall say “a certain inspector or a certain officer interfered 
with me: he itis that caused the loss which has taken place4,” they shall give(?) the,,.....:. 
which shall have heen taken, ax forfeit, to the god's Residence of the Great God. 

Also to prevent the assembling(?) [ete., ete., ete. ] 

B .....-. their owners, cultivating for them, unto their dimne offerings, 

Also to preven! any........07 any person from taking ony person or diij...-..-..belonging 
to any god or any goddess, ta give him{?) to another by exchange or by way af robbery [ete., 
ete., ete, | 

9 ....c-.thall be exacted from him as forfest(?) | | | 

Likewise his Majesty hath decreed to prevent any future(?) wazir(?) demanding (?) 
anything from(?) any prophet(?) belonging to these temples, of silver, gold, fine linen, 
clothing, unguents [ete., ete., ete.) 

1D essen ikewrsr anything that ws sinolen from them: Faad that all the people belonging to 
the temples stay established in theiy places, purswing their callings (for) their gods therein* 


ee ee 


their 








[ete., ete., etc,] 


Ti) .....:..without my (1) giving him anything as their equivalent(?), If robbery shall 
take place in regard to any property belonging to any prophet(?), and he shall produce a 
writing.........it shall be exacted from him, or if people belong ity tO... .<c0cbOhO...cercec® 


The above is block ¢ in de Morgan's Catalogue. Block g®, a corner block, shows on 
one face scraps of nine horizontal lines, the third containing the phrase | 
“to prevent the taking of kine, asaes......” 


and on another, nine vertical lines of inscription, the first two of which are the 
end of a decree and are followed by a long epilogue. | 


__ | [anyone who has taken any person belonging to| any god's House to put him wnder 
him in any business of his, punishment shall be done to him, he being put.......:. 

2 sto take any goods or any person from them. His Majesty did thia in seeking 
out profitable things......... a 


Sve performing good works after justice was established in this land, to pacify the 
gods, to satisfy........, | 
Block i, one side of which is shown again as block d=de Rougé, cctvim’, is another 
corner block with ten and nine horizontal lines on the two sides; it probably belongs to 
the record of the same deoree, and gives the name of Ramesses IIT. a 





' fe, Khoum ; see SETHE, op. of, 83, Laxvown, firioneri mite, O57; 

* Nauri, linus 3449. * Cy, Nauri, line 105. ‘ Of Nauri, line 41, 
* The last line is khown only in Héquiers copy and is tary obscure. 

. Monday, Catalogue, 1, 120; carrections in Jagoten, iid. 8. 

' Correctiona in Jigoimm, did., 8, 
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Plan of the northern portion of the city of Akhetaten. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT TELL EL-‘AMARNAH, 1926-7 
By H. FRANKFORT 
With Plates xliv—liv 


The time at our disposal this year for work at Tell el-‘Amarnah was very limited, 
for a large amount of collating and copying had still to be done at Abydos in the 
Cenotaph of Seti I. We remained at ‘Amarnah for just over two months, and that the 
most could be made of that short period was due to the fact that the expedition was 
fortunate enough to include amongst its members Mr, 8. R..K. Glanville and Mr. H. B. Clark, 
both thoroughly acquainted with the peculiarities of the site. Moreover, Professor 
Whittemore assisted us for several weeks while completing his notes on the North Palace. 
Mra. N. de Garis Davies, and for some time also Mr. Davies, stayed with us to finish 
their facsimile copies of the unique paintings from the Harim of the North Palace, and 
as we had decided to attempt the removal of these paintings it seemed best to confine 
our activities entirely to the northern part of the site. 

Of this part of Akhetaten little was known (Pl. xliv). The North Palace can hardly 
be said to lie in the town, for nowhere near it are buildings grouped with sufficient 
density to allow us to speak even of a suburb. Its nearest neighbours are large detached 
villas in ther own gardens; these extend up to the northern limit of the bay, where an 
important but difficult: group of buildings was excavated by Professor Whittemore’. The 
arrangement of the large court with its surrounding offices suggests a police- and customs- 
station where persons and goods en route towards the city were examined. The city 
itself is not clearly limited towards the north, but the great Aten Temple divides it into 
two unequal halves and thus provided us with a well defined starting-point from which 
we decided to clear systematically northwards. 

The Aten Temple. 

The Aten Temple had to be included in our scheme. Sir Flinders Petrie and 
Dr. Howard Carter had excavated there in 1896, but their work was admittedly not final. 
Thus every excavator of Tell el-‘Amarnah is under an obligation to complete this work 
and to attempt to gain a better insight into the main characteristics of a building which 
in the mind of the founder of Akhetaten must have heen ite very centre. Our investi- 
gations there are not yet finished and are beset throughout with appalling difhculties, 
for the temple has been so thoroughly destroved that not even the pavement is left in 
its place. Moreover large open areas within the enclosure and numerous brick walls 
suggest that the building never passed beyond a provizional stage of completion and that 
‘much of what the representations would lead us to expect was either never executed at 
all or in a temporary manner only. This discrepancy between the preconceived plan of 
Akhetaten and its actual execution was already surmised by Mr. N. de Garis Davies 
and our work bears out his perspicacious interpretations of the tomb-pictures* in yet 

t Jowraal, xu, 10 eq". | 
2N, pe Gant Davins, The Rock Tombs of ef dwarna, 1, 20 ayy. amd v, 20; also Scmaeren in 
Siteungsberiahie Abd, Berlin, 1919, 47% | | 
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another point: the Aten sanctuary differed entirely from the traditional type of 
Egyptian temple im that it did not contain within its temenos-wall one coherent structure 
with its annexes, but a number of congeries of buildings with much open space between. 
Thus the sanctuary as a whole seems to have had rather the character of an open air 
temple, and its plan may well have been a greater break with tradition, a more 
fundamental mnovation, than one realizes. 

While at present we must refrain from more definite remarks on the architecture of 
this important building we may mention here the objects found in its ruins as an 
immediate reward of our labour. In the first place there are a number of seulptured 
blocks of limestone too fragmentary to indicate anything more than the excellent quality 
of the workmanship. They show parts of the bodies of the king and queen, boldly 
modelled, strongly coloured and finished in great detail; their ornaments still showed 
traces of having once been covered with gold foil. A number of smaller fragments of 
sandstone are of rougher workmanship, though this did not show originally, as they were 
covered with a fine white plaster to which the finishing touches were no doubt applied. 
The finest block of all, of limestone, is shown here (Pi. sly, fig. 1). Tt belongs to the best 
relief-work known from ‘Amurnah, Charioteers, soldiers and priests “ stand at attention” in 
the true oriental way which apparently doea not interfere with the activity of musicians, 
who continue to produce with flute and lute the tune required by the oceasion. To the 
left was shown no doubt Akhenaten in some ceremonial act. 

The destroyers of the temple have often gone down to below floor level, and so we 
struck a deposit which otherwise might well have remained hidden. We found huddled 
together six bronze vessels (Pl. xlvi) inseribed with the cartouches of Akhenaten, Nefertiti 
and the Aten, the latter once in the old and once in the late form. The finest vase, With 
the later form of the Aten name, is “Dedicated by the standard-bearer of the legion 
Sehetep-Aten, Ramose,”’ — St SNS KUSH. 

The vases are obviously not all of the same date, and as some were not perfect it 
may be that they were buried when they were replaced by others, for there is evidence: 
elsewhere, for instance in the Egyptian temple at Byblos, which seems to point to the 
fact: that objects once consecrated for ritual wee in the temple were never removed from 
there, but were buried within the temple precincts when they were no longer thought 
worth keeping among the treasure. | : 

On the other hand it is just possible that the vases were hidden when the temple 
was left, for the remains of a doorway which had been bricked up proves that the 
temple stood closed for some time before it was actually destroyed. This fuet shows 
even more strongly than the similar closing of the better private houses that there must 
have been in the beginning of the Restoration a short period ef uncertainty during which 
if was not yet realized that the return to Thebes imphed the irrevocable end of the 
Akhetaten episode. One feels inclined to ascribe this period of uncertainty, during which 
the temple stood empty but intact, to the reign of Tutfankhamin, for we found again 
traces of the succeeding reign in the sanctuary, in the shape of fragments of a limestone 
sphinx inzcribed on its base with the cartouches of Horemheb. Interference from that 
quarter at Tell el-"Amarnah could hardly have been other than destructive. Even if we 
are not able to decide whether the sphinx signifies that Horemheb erected some con- 
struction to honour an Aten now reduced to ita former insignificance, or whether he 
established in the very centre of the heresy a small monument to Amen-Ré, it seems 
most probable that the thorough devastation of the great temple was his work, and it 
may yet appear that in his pylon at Karak were incorporated blocks not only from 
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2, 3. Limestone blocks from a shrine found in the official 


1. Limestone block from the Aten temple, Senle c. 4. 
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Restoration of the central room 
showing the shrine. 


The shrine, Partly restored, 


of Panehsy's official residence, 
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Akhenaten’s temple at Thebes but also from Tell el'Amarnah. The abnormally small 
quantity of stone found on the site of the great temple would be best explamed if it had 
been used as a quarry on a large scale and not merely locally, and the period to which 
such organized and wholesale quarrying may most reasonably be attributed is obviously 
that at which took place the destruction of the sanctuary 50 amply testified by the 
condition of the remains. 


Panehsy’s Official Residence. 
Immediately south of the temenos-wall of the temple there roe an isolated hillock, 


of promising height and obviously not disturbed in recent centuries. The complex of 
buildings it contained is shown in plan in Fig. | and their situation on Plate xliv, T 41. 
It puzzled us somewhat at the time of its discovery because, though tt was well built 
and luxuriously appointed, the number of private rooms is small and hardly exceeds 
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Fig, 1, Somle 1: 500. 


the indispensable north loggia (reception room), central hall (living and dining room), 
clothes cupboard, bedroom, bathroom and lavatory. Women's quarters there are none, 
while the unusually extensive magazines are built up against the house on three sides, 
These exceptional features suggested to us that the house was not an ordinary dwelling- 
place but the official residence of some high temple official, This hypothesis was supported 
by the discovery that the bricks of the building were stamped with the royal cartouches, 
and, in the case of the outbuildings and enclosure walls, with two fankA-signs. But 
our supposition became a certainty when we discovered some fragments of the stone 
door-jambs giving the names and titles of the occupant: Panehsy, first servitor, and 
superintendent. of the cattle of the Aten. Now we not only know the tomb of this high 
digmtary, but Professor Griffith also found in the southern part of the town a large 
estate which was his. There we see all the comfort and elaborate accommodation required 
by a wealthy Egyptian of the 14th century B.c., and the buildings we discovered this 
year will only have served on those occasions when special ceremonies and celebrations 
made Panehsy’s continuous presence at the temple imperative. 
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The grounds were entered at the north-west corner, The large gateway had been 
bricked up when the place was left; just behind it was the porter's lodge. To the right 
was a verandah supported by one column, Here, where the scribes would sit and k ep 
account of the movements of goods, one entered the magazines which surrounded the 
house. Those on the west seem to have been subjected to secondary alterations. In the 
southern one we found a large number of flints, in that on the east a mass of rongh 
garnet and some rough carnelian. Remains of cattle, horns and bopes, cropped up 
everywhere, and it thus seems probable that these rooms served for the preparation of 
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the sacrificial animals, for which Panehsy, as superintendent of the cattle of the . . en 


was responsible, This adds importance to a small find made in the east buildin. B, 
some sherds of a tough red vase in the shape of # bull, The mouth seem 





used as an outflow, and between the horns there seems to have been een a sun-disk with a 
uraeus. It is highly probable, in view of the place where this vase was found, that it 
| itian parallel, bull-rhyta are: 
to the conclusion that the ritual at Tell el-‘Amarnah contained Asiatic features we may 


was a ritual vessel, and, while I do not remember an Egy 
extremely common in Asia Minor in this period and later. 
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The most important finds in Panehsy’s official residence however were the remains of 
a sculpturec limestone altar in the shape of a small shrine (Fig. 2 and Pls. xiv, xlv, 
figs. 2 and 3). In the central room, against the southern wall, and thus facing the 
entrance, there was a plaster foundation for a square platform of limestone blocks, with 
a miniature stairway leading up to it. One block with a piece of the sloping railing was 
still in position and enabled us to reconstruct the whole. Pl. xlvi, fig. I, shows Mr. Clark's 
reconstruction (see also Fig. 2). Lying about in the room we found the sculptured stones 
‘of the top part, which had been thrown aside, while the ordinary blocks which could be 
re-used immediately had been carried away by hunters for building materials. Similar 
altars were already known to us, but they were made of mud-bricks and only carried a 
stele. Here, however, we have the model in limestone of a small sanctuary; the stones 
we found represent the entrance, the so-called “interrupted arch.” Underneath the inward 
projections on both sidea are grooves for the spills of the double door of wood, and certain 
roughnesses on their sides prove that two little walls, crowned with a cornice, connected 
the entrance-arch with the south wall of the room at the back of the platform, and thus 
the sides of the shrine. We do not know whether a statue of Akhenaten stood 
behind the wooden doors or whether the inside was empty; the latter would be natural 
if it were intended to picture a sanctuary of the disk, of which no sculpture in the round 
could be made. 

The extant parts show on the two sides of the door scenes which are identical in 
essentials though pleasingly different ‘n details, Akhenaten, Nefertiti and Meritaten are 
shown offering to their god, who sends down mys ending in hands both to the offerings 
of food, flowers, incense and water, and to the royal worshippers. The name of the 
Aten is given in the later form. The sculpture is a fine example of the style of 
‘Amarnah though the drawing shows a tendency to accentuate in an exaggerated way 
physical characteristics of the royal personages, which in its most extreme manifestation 
produces what seem to us caricatures. The modelling of the relief en creux, however, is 
very delicate; moreover the mght half retained most of its colouring, which we at once 
fixed with celluloid. Even the hieroglyphs were painted, often with more than one 
colour for the different parts of each sign. The reconstruction of the missing stones a4 
shown in the photograph was done by the Department af Antiquities, which has retained 
the shrine. | 








The Hall of Foreign Tribute. 

Up against the north side of the temenos of the Aten Temple we noticed a alight 
elevation which also extended within the enclosure (PI. xliv, 8. 39) and for which we thought 
that the fallen bricks o! the wall could not account. On investigation we found indeed 
that it contained architectural remains. They were of the scantiest possible nature, 
fragments of walls and pavements, standing st most two or three bricks high, while, 
strange and paradoxical circumstance, stairs seemed to crop up everywhere. Pls. xivili 
and xlix show both the actual state of the building and the plan, which we reconstructed 
with considerable difficulty but which is in all points based on the remains and may be 
considered as certain. It has, to my knowledge, 10 parallel in Egyptian architecture, 
and its discovery is of the more importance as a representation in a tomb enables us to 
identify it. If we leave out of account the separate building in the north-east corner 
and the details inside our building we may =4) that it consists of four platforms, each 








The Ric platforms differ from ¢ erin tl 

west axis are bare; the northern « , o "perhaps - 

two bases survive in situ and one more . near by. The p xin m 0 oF 

one in which a door-sill was found and which theeston was closed 

middle. : 
Now we find in the tomb of Huya’ a scene repres 


importance, as it is one of the few instances where the “tomlrpictures give us a 


glimpse of what happened during Akhenaten’s reign besides praying and 


faithful. Here we sce the king and queen carried in the siate-pelanquin from the alace 


“to receive the tribute of Syria and Nubia, the west and the east; all the sae 


“Fig. 3 (after N. de Garis Davies) 


collected at one time, and the islands in the midst of the sea, bringing tribute to the king — 
on the Great Throne of Akhetaten for receiving the imposts of every land, granting to them — 
the breath of life.” The scene is dated in the twelfth year. The building (Fig. 3) which 
formed the centre of the ceremony, to which the captives and slaves are conducted and 


to which the tribute is carried, is rendered in a diagrammatical way and the draughts may re 
pictures there neither persons nor proceedings. But there can be no doubt to anyone: 


accustomed fo the conventions of Egyptian representation that he fi : 
building of which we discovered the remains, Thus in his dra ir g we see four plat : marie 








and they ate differentiated in the same way as those of our building: those in the vertical 
AXIS are simply platforms with a heap of offerings on the top, and the two platforms 


which le in the axis at right-anglea with them show, on the right the columns of our 
| Davina, op. eit, 11, Pl. xiv. 


















Plate X LIX. 
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north platform, and opposite one which has a door in the middle, like our southern one, 
where alone we found a limestone door-sill, There can be no doubt that the platform 
‘with the columns was the “Great Throne of Akhetaten for receiving the imposts of every 
land.” Here the king must have presided over the ceremony, and the actual situation 
on the site enables us to reconstruct the whole ceremony with a very high degree of 
probability. Ifa review was held, or the tribute inspected, this would have been done in 
the open space north of our building, which ia admirably adequate for such a proceeding. 
We have to imagine Akhenaten and Nefertiti carried in the gold palanquin along the 
rows of alaves and the heaps of gifts. Then they would enter our building at the north- 
east comer, either by the separate little dwelling or directly by the stairs to the platform. 
They would not, however, proceed directly to their thrones under the canopy which was 
borne by the columns, but enter by a special door which leads with one step from the stairs 
into the north-east block (Pl. xlviii, 1, at a). These are no doubt the robing chambers, 
for in the palace of Ramesses II] at Medinet Habu, and apparently in the paluce of 
Amenophis IIT at Thebes, we find an exactly similar arrangement: there are at Medinet 
Habn no fewer than three thrones (one also with columns for the canopy), all three having 
robing chambers with a lustration slab in their immediate neighbourhood with which 
they are directly connected. Mr. de Garis Davies has already remarked in discussing 
the picture in Huya's tomb that the bound sacrificial animals “show that a religious 
ceremony of some magnitude was contemplated.” We lmow, too, that in such cere 
monies lustrations were essential not only for the king, but also for the priests before 
they could officiate. For their benefit the whole of the south-east block is arranged; it 
merely contains in front of the two small rooms one big lnstration slab, of auch size 
that the columns necessary to carry the roof rest on bases included in it. The north- 
west block, otherwise meant, as it seems, to provide the priests with a place to which 
they could retire, contains also two lustration places (Pl. xlvii, fig. 3), and in all these 
ases the sinks are put in the ambulatory so that servants could empty them without 
interfering or even being seen; in the case of the royal robing chambers a special 
angular wall screened the ambulatory from the little door through which the king would 
‘enter from the north-east stairs, and through which he also would leave the block to 
take his place under the canopy. The actual position of our building, half inside and 
half outside the temenos wall of the Aten Temple, suggests the nature of the ceremony. 
No doubt Akhenaten here transferred to his god with solemn ritual the tribute he had 
recetved from the foreign countries. One imagines that it was brought in piece for piece 
and, while the king presided, heaped on the western and eastern, and perhaps also on 
the southern platform. Whether the latter may be included depends on the interpreta- 
tion of the tomb-picture: it may be that the platform with the door there bears a heap 
of offerings; it may also be that it is meant to represent a stele. On our arrival villagers 
offered us a piece of a quartzite stele on which Akhenaten and Nefertiti were shown offering 
to the Aten, and which they claimed to have dug up near our building; this might 
conceivably be a fragment of the stele which stood on the southern platform, The south- 
western block seems to have been a magazine; the tribute may have been deposited there 
after the ceremony was over, or it may have been removed to the temple storehouse, 

Tt is further important that our building was to all appearances especially constructed 
for this purpose and therefore the phrase “the Great Throne of Akhetatan for receiving 
the imposta of every Jand” may have been its official designation. Where the temenos 
wall continues to the west of our building there are clear signs that it had been broken 
‘through and that it did not originally contain therefore the Hall of Foreign Tribute. To 
the east of the hall there is a broadening which can best be explained as one half of a 
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small pylon gate. Apparently when the order came to put the hall on the north temenos 
wall Fan te fone the architect started where there was already a break in the 
wall, 1.e., a small gateway, From there onward he broke away as much of the wall as 
was necessary to fit the hall in. a 

Of the decoration hardly anything was recovered. The outer walls were astered 
white and may have had polychrome designs higher up, such as we found in the wat 
houses. Here we found just a few scraps of painted plaster outside. Inside the doors 
robing chamber, two screens of mud plastered white which are an exact replica of bronze 
clamps with a central rib such as might form the feet of a modern fire-screen (PI. alviii, 2), 

A few questions may close the preliminary discussion of this moat important building. 
It is remarkable that it should be pictured in the tomb of the one high official who was 
particularly connected with the Queen-Mother Ty. Was it Ty, well versed in imperial 
matters, who suggested to her son on her arrival in Tell el-‘Amarnah that a public 
demonstration of undiminished power over the dominions was sorely needed to maintain 
the prestige of the dynasty? Did Akhenaten utilise this practical suggestion of Ty 
“ad majorem gloriam™ of the Aten, and as a new demonstration of the univeraaliam of 
that god? And, most important question of all, what were the conditions in Asia at 
the moment the demonstration took place; does the ceremony represent a temporary 
success obtained by a rally of the Egyptian forces, or was it merely # sham, a weak 
attempt to save the position in Egypt and intimidate the opposition by a display of 
power which had no longer any basis in reality? 


The Northern Part of the Town. 

The ground immediately north of the temple seems not to have been inhabited, It 
slopes down rather steeply in a wAdi, and on the northern edge of this, due east of the 
village of Et-Till, lies the part of the town which we began this year to excavate (PL xliv), 
We cleared a narrow strip of houses from east to west, thus obtaining the extent of the — 
habitation and a clear basis from which in a future season we shall continue to work 
northwards, As always, the discovery of a number of houses revealed many interesting 
details. On the whole the houses are loss sumptuous than those known in the 
southern part of the town. The plan of the district now under excavation is similar 
to that from the south in that two large roads ron through it from north to south, On 
these the best houses, often with a garden in front, are situated. Between are very clonely 
packed middle-class houses and huta, corn bins and bazaarlike courts, all connected 
by a fascinating maze of crooked alleys. A full discussion of all theses matters will be 
better in place when we have completed the excavation of this path of the ste and'eaa 
treat it as a whole. It may be said here, however, that we obtained this year aelite: 
material than was found in any former campaign on this site for the reconstruction of 
the domestic decoration. Numerous fragments of painted plaster were recovered and 
carefully treated with celluloid, so that they could be handled and -the disiens senme 
structed. This painstaking work was done by Mr, Glanville, and our newly gained insight 
into the appearance of the reception- and living-rooms of the period will appear in 
the reconstructions to be embodied in the second volume of The City of Akhenate r 
which will be a comprehensive memoir on the northern part of the town. Some of the 
decorative designs, however, large garlands of petals and f owere cninhinad reg ie 
of hanging ducks, are of such artistic value that they will be published in full ae fio, 
the Newton Memorial Volume, Mural Paintings of Tell ¢-« Amarnah, which the Suateby tn: 
hoping to issue in the course of next year, ee re 
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1, 2. Fragments of fayence tiles. Scate «. 4. 


3. Fragment of painting on mud background: from the North 
Palace. Seale c. 4. : 








Plate Lil. 
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red quartzite of one of Akhenaten’s daughters. 
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ONESIES in their 
entirety they give us hope that the continuation of our work here may provide us with 
the badly wanted material to link up the ‘Amarnah period with what immediately 
followed, for it seems that this part of Akhetaten was inhabited in the latest period of 
the town’s existence. We found a number of ring-bezels with the name of Smenkhkerar 
and some of Tutfankhamiin, one actually with the name in this form. 

The small finds allow us again a further insight into the life of Akhenaten’s sub- 
jects. Most important seems to me the discovery in one house of two representations of 
the crocodile-god Sebek, one broken, of fayence, but clearly showing an opening in the 
head to take the feathers, and the other of bronze, possibly a stamp (Pl. 1, fig. 2). 
We know that certain minor gods like Hathor, Bes, Taurt and Uazit were not pro- 
scribed, or at least tolerated. Perhaps they were merely considered as friendly genii, the 
existence of which might be admitted without infringing on the prerogatives of the Aten. 
Perhaps also they were so familiar to the people that it was impossible to proscribe 
them without risking a popular rising which the annihilation of the official pantheon 
had not, brought about. We found again this year not only glazed amulets but also clay 
statuettes of those deities (PL. 1, fig. 5), But with Sebek the case is entirely different. He 
is one of the great official gods and certainly there was as little room for him in Atenist 
theology as for Isis, Nephthys, Selket and Neit!, Here then we have for the first time 
proof of what one liked to surmise already, namely that not all the inhabitants of 
Akhetaten adhered with conviction to the new faith, though few had apparently the 
courage to risk their safety and success by continuing to worship their old gods, as the 
inhabitant of house U. $6. 12 apparently did. 

Of the other small objects little need be said here. There are some particularly fine 
fragments of polychrome fayence tiles, not only of the well-known lotus pattern, but 
much more elaborate, showing, ¢.g., a young bull amongst rushes (PI. li, figs. 1,2). There 
are the objects of daily use, such as a pair of razors, obviously lost on the staircase of a 
house, wrapped up in linen. Unique was a baby’s rattle of pottery ornamented with 
4 gazelle’s head (Pi, |, fig. 4), and a remarkably well preserved. limestone stamp for 
sealing wine jars (PI. |, figa. 1, 3). 

Quite by itself stands the most beautiful object we found (Pls. Iii, liii), It ia a 
small portrait head of one of the daughters of Akhenaten, in red quartzite, modelled 
with great sensitiveness: see the smooth forehead and the exquisite curving-in of the 
temples, the fine cheeks, the large ead eyes under the heavy lids and the painful grooves 
on each side of the mouth which one is surprised to find in so young a face and which 
bring home to us the pathetic humanity of those frail children with whom the dynasty 
came to an end. A little projection where the head has been broken off shows that it 
formed part of a group; probably the little princess stood in front of a throne on which 
her parents were seated. It remains uncertain where this group Was originally placed. 
The head was found in the grounds of House U. 37. 1, which had a comparatively large 
garden on the East Road, one of the two main thoroughfares, and in that garden we 
found the foundations of two kiosks, which may have been cha , while up against the 
wall of the house there was a remarkable terrace. Here such a group might well have 
stood. But on the other hand there were no chips of quartzite lying about, and as we 
know that this material was frequently used in the official stelac and statues in the 
temple, the little head may have been picked up almost anywhere after the monuments 

' Schifer has shown that these goddesses, which were witally pictured at the four corners of the royal 
Surcophagi with wings outstretched in protection of the dead, were displaced at Tell ol-'Amarnah by royal 
Women, eg. the queen on the sarcophagus of her daughter Meketaten, (Zeitechr. f, ag. Spr, LY, 3 ff) 





‘We may just mention a few of the objects found in the houses. Consi 
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it. Tt is cleanly broken off and quite perfect. 


The discovery by Mr. Newton in the North Palace of paintings which are the only 
examples of purely secular art which we possess from Egypt and which wt the same 
time are of the highest artistic value, put our Society under a very great responsibility, 
for once discovered they had to be preserved, and their condition was such that preserva- 
tion under any circumstances seemed almost hopeless. The paint had been put on the 
mud plaster without any interposed layer. But the chopped straw in the plaster had 
attracted the white ants, who had tunnelled through substituting dust for straw as they 
went. The loosely adhering film of paint had moreover lost what firmness it possessed 
in itself because the occasional rains had cracked its surface all over. Before we roofed 
the room last year with wood the high winds of February and March constantly brought 
down little fragments, —— oar. 

The easiest thing was to leave the paintings in the room under cover, even though 
that cover had of neceasity to be light, as one could not expose the paintings to the 
shocks and vibrations which the erection of a permanent building would involve. But 
then wood is valuable; the villagers have no scruples, and the police supervision of the 
site, which is directed from the other bank of the Nile and moreover pertains to two. 
different méidiriyas, is highly inefficient. The stealing of the wood would certainly bring 
about the destruction of the paintings, even if these were not wilfully broken wp as were 
the pavement. discovered by Sir Flinders Petrie and the sculptures of the rock-tombs. 
Everybody agreed, in fact, that the paintings were doomed if they were left where they 
were. We therefore decided to attem pt their removal. Mr. A, Lucas came and stayed with 
us for a few days to experiment with various materials, and the method then nocepted 
was further improved in the actual work, which was carried out by Mrs. Frankfort, 

First the paintings were cleaned with aleohol and next sprayed with a solution of 
celluloid in amyl acetate: it was found that this was the only material which strengthened 
the fabric without spoiling the colours, When this had been done four or five times the 
film of paint was strong enough to stand some handling and at the same time it was 
waterproofed. Fine, soft cotton material was then pasted on the face of the paintings, 
and when it was certain that all the fragments adhered, padded boards were brought 
up against it, and the material was nailed over the top. The boards were than supported, 
and the wall at the back of the paintings could with great care be broken away. It 
Was Text necessary to remove as much mud as was possible from the hack of the paint 
as it had no coherence and would erumble away in transport and thus leave the 
paint-film without support. Then the back of the paint was waterproofed and 
strengthened with celluloid, and all the holes were carefully filled in with a mixture 
of mud and chopped straw which we made as similar as possible to the origmal 
substance. Thus we could pour plaster of Paris on the back, without the risk of ite 
running through on to the face. After thia the paintings could travel safely to Cairo 
and London, The Society is now Preparing a special volume devoted to The Mural 
Paintings of Tell el-Amarnah, It will be dedicated to the memory of the late Mr. Francis 
G. Newton. The text will deal comprehensively with this remarkable art, and the 
coloured reproductions of Mrs, de Garis Davies’ facsimiles, together with the other 
drawings and plates, will make the book a lasting record of these admirable works. 


Pl. li, fig. 8, is from the original of one of these nairt: SPO ee pteie a 
graph of one of Mrs. Davies’ facaimilas. paintings, photo- 
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A PARA {L TO WILCKEN, Chrest, 144 
By W. SCHUBART anp H. I. BELL 


[In connection with my publication of a papyrus recording the admission of a youth 
among the ephebi (Journal, xm, 245 if.) Professor Pan! M. Meyer informed me that there 
was an interesting ephebic document at Berlin; and on my writing to Professor Schubart 
for information about it and suggesting that he might publish it in the Journal he kindly 
agreed to do so. Unforeseen circumstances having prevented him from doing more than 
copy the papyrus, he was good enough to send me his transcript and critical notes (here 
translated into English) with a request to me to undertake the necossary editorial work. 
The time at my disposal does not permit of any elaborate commentary; I have contented 
myself with translating the document into English and writing some brief notes and a 
few lines of introduction. H.1.B.] 

The value of the document published below lies in the fact that it is a very close 
parallel to W. Chrest. 144 (=P. Oxy. 477) and therefore helps to fill up the lacunae which 
left the concluding formulae doubtful. There is one important difference between the two 
documents, since whereas P. Berol. 13896 is addressed to the exegetes alone, W. CArest. 
144 is addressed, like P. Tebt. U1, 317, to the exegetes and rois Kaurapelors eal Toil} 
@AAog wpyTavedt (see Wilcken’s note ad loc.j; but otherwise the agreement is exact, 
Both documents are Alexandrine. The difference just mentioned finds analogies in census 
returns, which are sometimes to one or two, sometimes to several officials, P. Berol. 
13896 at last gives us the complete formula for this clase of document, and at the same 
time provides further proof (if proof were needed) of the perspicacity of Wilcken, who 
had correctly divined the true reading in |. 17 and the sense, though not the actual 
wording, in Il, 19-20 of the Oxyrhynchus document. 

P. Berol. 13896, a.p, 186. 
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recognize with certainty the infinitive ending before rote, 
is he doubt meant, though yoaym would be more suitable. 


8, = 8 hot certain; « especially is questionable, 
#2 end; a comparison with W. Chr. 144, where the sane formula is clearly to be «su , Basie 
nleee tw Opurern dey}. : | re ee 
he lower lines, fromm about 23 onwards, are appreciably worse written , but I believe they are 1 , 
same hand aa the rest, eee: | but I y are by the 





. ‘he late Theon son of Theon son of 'Theon_ f th | ‘ iassemine ae 
osc Sammy deme, ephebus in the thirteenth year of Divus Aelius Antoninus, 
Peete, eanws: I request you to order a letter to be written to the officials concerned 
instructing them to take from me an oath testifying to the truth of the fo eh ay 
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ments and to tell the proper officials to deal with my case on completion by me of the 
document for the enrolment and ephebate of my aforewritten son Didymus, and then to 
tell the cosametes and gymnasiarch in office to receive him among the ephebi, in order 
that I may {obtain my desire).” 


L. Apparently unknown, 

3. 1, dmipedeig. This title is normally that of the archidicastes (see «9. Jovausr, Vie rcnicipade, 168, 
OeRteL, Die Liturgie, 354 1f.), and perhaps xpoperior) hav been pocidentally omitted here; or Longinus 
may, like the exegetes in P, Oxy, 1472, have been Aidwmr ra card rye dpydinacriar. 

8. ¢gorepfieurarros: in the translation I have adopted Schubart’s suggestion that the ¢m- refers to a 
second marriage; the son concerned was by Theon (1, 23), not by Agnthodaemon, 

12. L derwxndéecror, 

1h. 1. elorepivan eis, eirode. 

St. |. tprorcaifcaror, 

30, In W. Cheat, 144, df] imac rverdéa. Is there room here for ofe wverdéa)! 

1, |. yepoypadior. 

33. 1. wpoxeipera, ele (see critical note), The word fa almost lost in W. CArest. 144, 18, where ypiva) 
is the aoceptind reading. Should it he aimeiy 7 In FP. Tebt. 317, 30 eimreie is certainly te be read. 

B4. | ypnparifew. 

ao, LoreAmowry, In W. Chrest. 144, 10 reAco jeer is to be read. Wilcken had divined the correct sense, 
though not the actual wording. 

at, 1, ira paris, egnieiar. In W. CArest. 144, 20 rend rir Hoxpurce Kai dm leiaw. 

38.0). freira, In W. Chorest. 144, 22 read (poror yadupora Srecralh 

406 In W. Chrest, 144, 24 read [ofr wpochdfar@a atrijy (or abrde wpordifard jy!) ix rove [ein favs ie 
@ repalar Dp |orinudey) | (This suits the apace marked better than tr] of mtec.).) 

41. L eis. 





Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11, 29 
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| AN HUMPED BULL OF IVORY 


By G. D. HORNBLOWER 
With Pl. lv, Fig. 2 


The vigorous little ivory bull, just over three inches long, shown in Pl. ly, fig. 2, 
was apparently a knife-handle: it may be compared with an ivory handle in the Louvre 
Museum shaped as a calf lying down, neither labelled nor numbered. It was bought from 
a Cairo dealer in 1925 and there is no record of its origin, but its istics are 
clearly of the Eighteenth Dynasty, The cars are represented in the typical Egyptian 
manner with lines incised in the interior of the lobes, probably to represent the protective 
hairs: The attitude is charging, the hind legs stretched straight back, tail afloat. It 
recalls, of course, the Minoan presentment of animals, especially of bulls, and belongs to 
the class of objects of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties which appear to show 
Cretan influence in the treatment of swift movement, | 

A striking feature of this bull ia the hump which dates the object almost certainly 
to the Eighteenth Dynasty, for in monuments earlier than that all cattle are shown as 
level-backed: they sometimes have high crests, like those of Spanish fighting-bulls!, but 
this is a different thing from a hump, being due to the development of the spinous 
processes of the neck-vertebrae while the true hump, probably developed under domesti- 
cation, is a mass of fatty tissue serving, like the camel's hump, as a nutritive reservoir 
in case of need 2. 

Of African cattle the Ankoli or Uganda breed js considered to be the origin of the 
ancient Egyptian race*: they are level-backed, while the Blue Nile ox has the true 
hump, like that of many Indian breeds: it is possible that the hump Was developed, or 











introduced, in a comparatively late period. 
The origin of the humped breed shown in our ivory must be sought outside Africa 
and will be found in Western Asia. In several Theban vast be sough utaide Africa 





' For examples in the Old Kingdom see Ptah-hotep, 11, Pl, vill ; 
the thin Beja herdaman (Meir, +, PL xi) has a good orast like several in Aershah fp } tent Hoan 
(11, Pls. xv and 2xxi-ii, The New £ | ‘o ste — eit eierapie " 


in the Middle Kingdom the ox led by 


‘. Mipire retains vive Le, i moleht 
of which T will indicate but one, in Fhee Thabon Tombs, Pl. xxi, . > 
3 See 5. (i, SHATTOCK, Proceedings Of the Royel Society af Medicine, 11, Pathological Section, 237-231. 
The article contained in theen pages, “Normal Tumour-like Formation of Fat," isa classic = the subject. 
and is specially interesting to students af antiquity for ity treatment of steatopygy, 4 subject on which 


Domesticated Animate, 11, and, for humped cattle, 





* Barta Mosecw (Natural History), (uide fo 
Five 2 and 6, 


‘ Waeesgiwany, Adis, 1, Pl 168. 


Plate. LV. 





$ 5 


t. Head of a god, from a stela of Ur-nammu found at Ur. 
2. Galloping humped bull, in ivory. Seale 4. 


3. Fragment of a tusk, predynastic, with tip carved as a hippo- 
potamus, vale }. 


4,5. Hippopotamus in marble, predynastic. Seale 4. 
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animals. small, as may be seen in pictures in the Middle Kingdom tombs!, In tomb 
No. 19 of ‘Abd el-Kurnah, of the first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty, in the croas-room #. 
the hump is not so high; it is still less 80 in the tomb of Senemioh, No, 127 of Sheikh 
‘Abd el-Kurnah*, but is clearly marked; possibly a hybrid is represented between the 
humped and level-backed breeds. An excellent example was on the wall of # Theban 


Fig. 1). No humped cattle are displayed in what remains of the chamber in Karnak 
emple where are figured the plants and animals brought from Syria by Tuthmosis ITT, 
but one ox is very high-crested®. In the Amarnah age some splendid humped cattle 
from the royal herds are depicted in the tomb of Meryrée*; they might well pass for fine 
Gujeratis (see Fig. 2). They are in the company of others of the level-backed type and 
the breed had evidently become, at this time, established in the royal stables, An equally 
striking specimen is carved on the stela given by the scribe Nebwawi for the tomb of his 
master Any*. This beast seems to have been provided out of the king’s stables to prace 
the funeral of the deceased, a favoured official. Mention may be made of a small 
carnelian amulet, in my possession, figuring « couchant calf with a hump rising well 
up over the shoulders but not yet fully developed; the workmanship is that of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, 





Fig. 3. Scale 1;1 
_ Turning to Mesopotamian remains, we find the hump exhibited in very early times, 
In L. King’s Sumer and Akkad, 69, Fig. 21, is shown a bull with a small but regular 
hump, from a relief of the best period of Sumerian art, A very early example is a small 
bull in marble, bored for use as an amulet, which was found at Ur by the Joint Expedi- 
tion of the British Museum and Pennsylvania University Museum, 1925-6 (U. 6926); it 
is dated about 3000 nc. (Fig. 3, from a drawing). A truly remarkable specimen ia the 
bull, no. 116686, in grey-black stone, from Sinkarah, the ancient Larsa, presented by 
Major Mocatta to the British Museum, where it is now in the Third Babylonian Room, 
table-case 3°, Below it is placed a smal! humped bull in rock-crystal (No, 1155), seemingly 
of the same period. 

The breed was apparently not a common one; it hardly figures on seals of the great 
Louvre collection, though a cylinder there, of the 3rd millennium B.0.", gives humps to 
mountain-sheep, recalling the gypsum rams from Ur™ which display high crests amounting 


| Eg. Bend Hasan, 1, Pl. xxxv. 7 * WRESZINGKI, op. cit, 1, Pl, 340, 
$ Whersxinskt, op. ar, Pl 345, 


' From A. Risrzn, Schifahrt we Handelsverkehe des datiiohen Afitteimecres, Hinrichs, 1924, Pl. ji, 

* Wreszinexr, op. at,, PL 8, 

» Davies, The Hock Tombe of ET Amaruih, 1, Pls. xxv and xxvii. 

” Davies, op. ci, ¥, 10 and PL xxi. 

* See Sipyer Surrn's article in The [lustrated London News, Nov. 18th, 1924, p, 945, 

cg, DELAPORTE, Musde du Louvre, Catalogue des cylindres, cachets, etc., t, Pl. 26, no. 7; butt see also, for a 

7 difference about dating, Schiren and Axpaak, Die Kwnat des Alten (rients, 452, no. 7, ad note on p. 633, 
* C. Lzowarp Woottey, The Antiguories' Journal, vi, Pi. liii, 


ab — 3 
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almost to humps; from these we might gather that this feature was highly esteemed. 
In the Louvre collection is a finely worked seal of the Persian period’ showing & man 
ploughing with a pair of oxen which carry humps of the true Indian type. Otto Weber* 
has published two cylinders engraved with the same subject, one from the Pennsylvania 
University Museum*, dated to the second half of the 14th century n.c., and the other, 
No. 497, now in Berlin, about the beginning of that century. That the breed was main- 
tained till well into the Christian era is proved by a seal in the Morgan collection4, 
attributed to the Sassanian period. 

The above examples all belong to Mesopotamia, but it is apparent, on perusing 
Contenau's La glyptique syro-hittite, that humped cattle had spread to neighbouring 
regions; they appear in nos. 128, 157, 161, 173 and 242, taken from various collections. 

A much earlier example is the relief depicting cattle with true humps on the fragment 
of a black asphalt vase dug out from the necropolis of Susa of the archaie period’, one 


more witness to links at a very early period between Mesopotamia and Susa—another is 
the kawnakes®, 





Fig. 4. Seale 1:9 


Another region where they seem to have been known is Palestine, where Professor 
Petrie s expedition, 1926-7, unearthed some small limestone altars on which were scratched, 
in rough childish fashion, various figures, including one of a humped ox; IT am indebted to 
him for permission to reproduce this in Fig. 4. It is dated to about the 7th century B.C. 
At the same place were found several amall crude figures of animals in baked clay, of 
which two have large humps and though, like the scratched figure, they are somewhat 
unrecognizable, they can hardly be anything but oxen, am 

Finally, thanks to the recent discoveries in city-mounds on the banks of the old 
Indus, we can take into our purview the cattle of that ancient India whose culture i8 


| DELAPORTE, op. cif, no, 21. 

3 Altorientalischa Sigel bilder— Der Alte Orient, years 17 and 18 

. Na, Alik5, after (CLAY I Publioations of the Habytonian Section =] 105, 

4 W. EL. Wann, Cylinders aad other uncient Oriental Seals a $12. . 
~ 8 Mim dela Délég, en Perse, xa, Pl. xxxiv. ars 

0 Mem. le fo Deiteey. en Perse, xu, Pl, xl, 7 and 8, 
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deseribed by Sir John Marshal) as “Indo-Sumerian”'. On one of the seala unearthed 
is engraved a magnificent humped bull, while the fragment of another* depicts the same 
hump and horns. Other cattle are represented as level-backed; the humped breed seems, 
on the evidence so far available, to have held the same place among cattle in general as 
in Mesopotamia. 

In Beluchistan aleo, at a period anpposed by Sir John Marshall to be contemporaneous 
with the Indo-Sumerian culture, humped cattle existed, as appears from fragment of 
painted pottery from Nal®. 

In which country the hump originated cannot of course be yet decided. In the case 
of the red jungle-fowl imported into Mesopotamia and thence into Egypt, as tribute, in 
the Highteenth Dynasty*, India was the benefactor, through Persia. 

In our days there are no humped cattle in Egypt, but cattle experts consider that 
the present race shows signs «of crose-breedmg with a humped variety; thus has the 
tribute of old Pharaohs left its trace till to-day. I have observed that the fellah prefers, 
for work, a beast with a boss on his shoulders, for he takes the yoke better; perhaps, 
too, an animal with some of this old strain in his blood ts stronger than others. In 
Mesopotamia, as Mr. Sidney Smith tells me, humped cattle are brought from the Zagros 
Mts. for purposes of work, the native beasts being too weak and light. 


' Architeological Survey of Inaia; Report for 1923-4, pp. 47-4: for ilnatrationa see The [Wustrated 
London News, Fob, 27th, 1926, p. 346, and A. K. CoomaraswaMy, Mixory of Indian and Indonenan Art, 





3-4, and Pl, in 
© Iilustrated Louton News, Sep, With, 1924, p. 532, and Arch, Surcey of fndia, Report for 123-4, 


i Sin J. Manswata in tho Mlwsteuted London News, March 26th, 1926, pp, 304-400 and Fig. 11. 

‘ Howann Canren, Journal, cx, 1-4, An oafrablon depicting a rel juegle-freel, To the Mesopotamian 
seals recorded there as depicting the domestic fowl may be added one in Berlin, published by Wanen, 
om cif, no, 493. 
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FIVE GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM NUBIA 
By J. W. CROWFOOT 


With Plates Ivi and lyii 


The Christian inscriptions from Nubia have been discussed at length in a valuable paper 
which Junker has contributed to the Zeilschr. f. ag. Spr., Lx, and the general charac éristics 
of the group are well established. The great majority of the known inscriptions come from. 
Lower Nubia, especially from the excavations of Junker himself, of Griffith and of Firth, 
and it is probable that most of the certainly Nubian inscriptions of unknown origin in 
European museums also come from this region: the number which come, like those before 
us now, from farther south is very small. Of the five inscriptions which follow, four were 
found in Dongola province and on one an island a little upstream of Wadi Halfa: three 
of those from the former province come from villages in the neighbourhood of Old Dongola, 
the medieval capital of the country, and show a much higher literary standard than the 
example from Halfa: they may be grouped with the three inscriptions from Old Dongola 
originally published by Burkitt (J.7'.8., rv, 586 {f.), 





1. The first of these inscriptions is in the local muscum at Merowi, the capital of 
Dongola province. It is carved on a marble slab measuring 44 centimetres high by 38 wide. 
The slab has been broken from top to bottom and the top right-hand corner is missing. 
The stone was found by Mr. G. E. Iles, late Governor of the province, at Nawi, a village 
some twenty miles down-stream from Old Dongola, and brought by him to Merowi four or 
live years ago. 

The fracture at the corner leaves a number of lettera varying from about eleven to four 
to be supplied at the ends of the first five lines (gee Plate lvi, fig. 2), 

Line 1. About eleven letters are missing. The last letters before the break are almost 
certainly is (on the photograph the. has disappeared in a fold of the paper but two-thirds 
of the stroke are clear on a syueeze which [ owe to the kindness of Mr. A. D. Home, and 
the form of the bottom half of the next letter forbids us to read it as part of a «) and the 
inseription will begin with the curious and unparalleled phrase yépag xai dddnois. The 
word d@idmacs is quoted by Liddell and Scott 3.x, akon from the Glossaria of H. Stephanus, 
and the phrase apparently means “ Reward and Gain” which might be interpreted as a 
peneral Christian sentiment, “Death and Paradise are the wages of life,” or with a specific 
personal reference, “ This epitaph is the reward of the deceased."" On the analogy of other 
<a the lacuna following this exordium may be filled with the words [xara r(7) 
mpawes |. 

Line 2, The last letter legible is o and it appears to be followed by a ¢; we may therefore 
read o¢ [éyer €Fouloian, 

Line 3. Some word lilce anéaty Which occurs in a parallel phrase elsewhere (LerEBVRE, 
Insoriptions grecques-chrétiennes d' Bgypte, no, 634) must be read. = 

Line 4. The last letter of the line was probably the article qualifying paxap(rgs in the 
next line, and the last letters before the break are tpt. We propose to read either Tpipav 
from 78} or rpi8wv from rp/8os, The same word should be restored, I suggest, in the 
inscription above quoted from Lefebvre for whose reading xaxdw Junker proposes rernpaw. 





Plate LVI. 





1. Greek inscription from Khaléwa 
2. Greek inscription from Nawi, 
Seale e 4, 


Soudan. Seale e. . 
Soudan. Merowi Museum. 
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Line 5. [stax] is obvious. 


The inscription accordingly may be transcribed and translated as follows: 





TRANSCRIPTION. 


+ Pépay xlai) dddnorg [xara rv) arparat | 
ap 7(o)t ehenpovos Healt dfs exer €Fov| 
ciay Lone Te x(al) Gavat(ov al rear | 
awd tay) ade wokvoteracs|( my) tarSelr oO] 
« paxapitys Vempyios ev pqvi xl tax] 5 
Lame cooplov) Stee ao de ris T(o}v yl perto)i 
mwapovotas wih awe AvweXn7{cavov) ¢ 
0A 6 Med)e avaratcor (Hr) Yuyny 
auTio)i €v xodtrarg 'ABpady x(ai) ‘leaax x(ai) I 
10 axed év rove dorive ev torm 
avawufews eva ametpa du 
rm &(al) dinn x(al) orevayyds* why dpdp 
THe TpaxGer ij Aye 1 Epyy 
7) waTa Gidvoray aves adess ovy 
15 Ywpycor Ta Tapavtesata av 
Tow we ayaGos x(al) dcdar(Ppwr)os Oled)s 
wpeoPelars wavr{av) t(a@v) ayer cou + 
va bé Evy tips) twas avr(o)d TH+ 


TRANSLATION, 


__ By the providence of the merciful God, Who hath power over life and death, there departed 
from these very lamentable tribulations the deceased Georgios on the tenth of Chorak im the year 
of the World 6345 and from Christ's coming 868 and from Diocletian 574. 

O God, give rest to his soul in the bosom of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, in a place of 
light, in a place of refreshment, from which pain and grief and lamentation have fled quay ee 
every sin committed either in word or deed or thought forgive and remit, pardon his offences as ~ 
Thou, God, art good and dost love men, by the intercessions of all Thy Samts. 

The years of his life were 88. 


The inscription falls into four parts: after the opening formula we have the mention of 
the name of the deceased with the date of his death, then the recommendation of his soul 
to God, based on the Byzantine Euchology, and, last, the age of the deceased. The inscrip- 
tion presents the following features which Junker (op. cit.) has singled out as characteristic 
of Nubia in distinction from Coptic Egypt: the stone is a plain one without the marginal 
decoration common on Coptic stones, the age of the deceased is given in the last line and 
not earlier as in Egypt, there is no calling on the dead, and the wording of the recom- 
mendation comes from the Byzantine prayers for the dead. Characteristic Nubian features 
which do not occur on our stone are the invocation to God, which often precedes the 
mention of the deceased, and a final doxology. The phrase in lines 2 and 3 “ Who hath 
power over life and death’ occurs, as Junker points out @ propos of an inscription found 
by Firth, in the Sacramentarium of Serapion of Thumis and is taken originally from the 
Book of Wisdom, xvi. 13. 


i 
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Apart from the unique opening formula the only peculiarity which calls for further 
comment is the use of three eras in lines 6 to 8. There is no other instance, I think, of the 
use of three eras on a single stone, nor of the use in Nubia of any era except that of 
Diocletian, and it is unfortunate that we cannot reconcile together the three dates given 
on our stone. The year 574 from Diocletian corresponds to 858 a.p,, which is probably the 
correct date of Georgios’ death, but the Coptic year of Christ 868 is our 876 ap. and the 
year of the world 6545 according to the common Alexandrian era of Annianus is our 
8634.0. Either the lnpicide, who was in other respects a careful worker, has made two 
mistakes here, each affecting two letters, or the Nubians adopted dates of their own for 
the Creation and the coming of Christ. Georgios, the man commemorated, is desoribed 
simply as “the deceased,’ he was therefore presumably a layman with no official rank: 
the name was borne by more than one of the kings of Nubia, 

The lettering of the inseription is fair, and the language and apelling are good: the 
order of the letters in the abbreviation of Diocletian’s name is wrong, but the use of darered 
for dares and of the same contraction for the accusative and the genitive can hardly be 
considered mistakes at this time, From this standpoint our inscription compares most 
favourably with Christian inscriptions of a much earlier period in other places, and shows 
that in Nubia scholarship had improved vastly since the days of Sileo. In Coptic also 
Nubian scholarship was not contemptible: Steindorif describes a text, from Sai Island, 
dated probably 985 a.p., as “ auffallend gutes, fast fehlerloses Koptisch ” (Zeitschr. f. dg. 
Spr., XLIV, 72), 


2. The second inscription was found at a village called Shékh “Arab Hag, which lies a 
few miles north of Old Dongola on the east: bank of the Nile. The inscription is cut on a 
small block of greyish marble, 22 centimetres high by 17 wide: there are three crosses at 
the top and three at the bottom and 22 lines of inscription, the letters measuring on the 
average about 5 millimetres in height. It runs as follows’: 


TRANSCRIPTION, 


+ + + 
o@c ter Traray 4 Tacne 
capkoy o Tov Javarov caTap 
yncas 4 Tov aény xataraty 
cag + Cwny Te wocua Yat 

§ Caperoy avarraveor Thy vru 
XY) THY ayyedocew ev tara (sic) 
Pura ev Tere avayubeas © (sic) 
ada ametpa coburn 4 AvIry 4 c 
TevayHos Tav anapTnua mpay 

io Ger m7 Nove y epya 1 cata Bravo. 
av wy ayaios + dikavog cuyyea (sic) 
PUTOY oTt OUK eotiF aPog oF Cy 
CeTat 4 OvY Quaorycet cu yap 
HovoS Tacny auapTiay exTos 

3 Vrapyers cat y 61 4 ogurycco (sic) 
Sikaocury ei¢ Tor asopa KE 0 Aoyo(s) cow (sic) 


' Thave placed dots under letters which are faulty or doubtful, 


es eC 
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n aAnfea cv Wap € araravcis Ter Cop 
6ovhop cov ayyekocem wopati eyar 
4 oo. tyy deFa(y) aveurraper tw wpe 4 te (sic) 
20 UW Kal Tw ayiw THE PUY 4 get Kad ELS 
TOUC iaeMs Tw ater 40 ont€y (?) 
OVToE ecTey ety THT Cans FY (7) 
oe + + 


TRANSLATION, 


God of smrits and of all flesh, Who didst bring death to nought and trample down Hades 
and dudst give life to the world, give rest to the soul of Angeloska in a place of light, ina place 
af refreshment, from which pain and grief and lamentation have fled away: every sin com- 
mitted etther in word or deed or thought forgive as Thow art good and dost love men, because 
there 18 no man who shall live and nol sin, for Thou art alone, Thou art without sin and Thy 
justice is eternal justice, Lord, Thy word is the truth, for Thow art the rest of Thine own 
(servants, Give real to) Thy servant Angelosko Komatiekhon. And to Thee te sing ylory, to 
Father and Son and Holy Ghost now and for ever and for ages of ages. Amen, 77? The 
years of his life are 69, 

This inseription contains the commonest of all the formulae on these Nubian grave- 
stones, what Junker calla das wichtigsie Gebel, complete with invocation and doxology. 

There are only two amall points which call for comment: 

Line 18, I have translated it as if the last ten letters formed a single otherwise unknown 
Nubian name, and the word aravaicor is to be supplied from the previous phrase: ts it 
possible, however, that the name was Komati and that the last four letters are the present 
participle of the verb fyw, governing dotAor! 

Lines 2], 22, I can make no sense of the letters after the numerical aymbol for Amen 
and the first five letters of the last line. 

The Greek is tolerably good, though there are slips of grammar or spelling in lines 6, 7, 
1], 15, 16, and 19, 


4. The third inseription (Plate |vi, fig. 1) was given me about twenty years ago by 
the ‘Omda of Amentogo, who said that it had been found at Khaléwa, a village on the west 
bank from which several architectural blocks have come. The stone is of greyish marble, 
broken at the bottom; 16 lines are preserved with portions of three others—the last line 
of the doxology and a line giving the age of the deveased are all probably that is missing. 
The greatest width of the stone is about 40 centimetres, 

It is unnecessary to transcribe or translate this inscription as it is legible in the photo- 
graph and is almost identical with the one preceding, and it will be enough to draw 
attention to the few points in which it differs. 

It is in commemoration of a lady named Genseoun whose name ocours at the beginning 
of line 6: this name has been previously read Genseousa, but there is no other example of 
a ligature in the inscription and Genseoua is the most probable reading. In lines 6 and 7 
the three patriarchs are mentioned as in the Georgios and so many other stones. In line [4 
the phrase runs “ For Thou alone art without any ain,” not aa in the Angelosko inscription, 
and in no, 5 below and in one published by Griffith. In line 17 the phrase ran ‘ Thou art 
the rest and the resurrection" followed by the accusative. 


Journ, of Egypt. Arch, x11. wy 
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The lettering is better than that of Angelosko but less good than that of Georgios: the 
use of dots between phrases is, I think, a rare feature: im line 10 what looks like an iota 
subscript has been rather unfortunately supplied after qj: the word cal is written 
throughout uncontracted. 





4. This inscription, Fig. 1,.is a mere fragment which General Sir Herbert Jackson 
showed me in a village called Debeiba, about two miles south of Merowi, The stone is of 
marble and was lying in the village cemetery in a circular enclosure round a grave. T had 
no measure with me and my copy was made hurriedly while the sun was sinking, so it is 
only a rough representation, but I question whether I could have improved it much with 
more time at my disposal, The stone was originally much larger than the other inscriptions 
and it must once have belonged to a tomb with a different superstructure. Only the ends 
of the four bottom lines and the ends of three lines cut on the broad border of the 
stone remain, and this is tantalising because these few letters show that the formulae 


TM IC TIACI KAAS IS pe « 
DYN OBPABYNGNE ICH 
JEI\< TOEKOEINHETAXO 
WN TIA PCENWN AMN 
















Fig, 1 


on this epitaph were different from those with which we are familiar elsewhere. The writer 
apparentiy prayed that He Who was slow to condemn(/) would grant that the deceased 
might enter heaven with a band or choir of virgin saints, and on the last of the vertical 
lines asked God for pardon. A parallel to the choir of virgins, with the substitution of 
angels for virgins, is quoted in the Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne of Cannot. anil 
LeciEncg, s.v. Inscriptions (col, 685):—" Le cheur des anges appatait sur une formule 
barbare, postérieure sans doute 4 |'invasion arabe, a Antinod: 'O Gabe Hvawratoene rie 
Wuyny avrov cat Tow yopou Tay ayyehov. L’Eucologe Byzantin s l'équivalent:—ér iborri 
xaTaTalov oY Tals yoporraciars ay yékon cow.” we 
Geographically, this inscription be!ongs to the same circle | & inacripti h | 
by Lepsius at Wid! GhacAltt, : ne he Scriptom commer 


6. The fifth inseription (Plate lvii) was taken to Khartoum from Mailnarti more than 
twenty years ago. Mailnarti is a amall island occupying a strategi position in the iver & 
few miles upetream from Halfa: a battery was placed here diceae Bea Derviah campaign, 
and the name seems to be a corruption of Mikailnarti or the i:land of 8. Michael, which is 
often mentioned by medieval writers, This inscription therefore carries us to an entirely 
different region and belongs to the Faras-Serra group. | 


Plate LVI, 





Greck inscription from Mailnarti, Khartoum Museum. 







ad and full = sr ake fetish it is hardly worth enumerating: the lapicide cannot have 


sian a Rie Sisminna mauujoras. 1 eseurnma; then, after the doxology, we find his age and date 
in the teat few Hines which I read as follows: 
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Boning 
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ene trenalate— I'he years and days of his life were 60 (years) and 10 (days) From the Sg Me 
years the Tth of the month Pachon and the 13th lunar day. Give rest to Kheiakishshi, (rod 
Gir olper: 
The date will therefore be about 1080.0. Kheiakishshi,a new name, may be the name 
of the writer of the inscription or that of another person buried in the same grave. 
| _ T have to thank Mr. F. Addison, Conservator of Antiquities, Sudan Government, for 
| phs of inseriptions 2, 3 and 5, The photographs were taken, I believe, by 








Mr. P. Drummond several years ago. 
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THE MATHEMATICAL LEATHER ROLL 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


By 8. R. K. GLANVILLE 


With Plates Iviii—lxii 


In 1864 a series of papyri! were bought by the Trustees of the British Museum 
from Mr. David Bremner, into whose possession they had passed from the collection of 
Mr. A. H. Rhind, on the latter's death. They were obtained by Mr. Rhind at Thebes, 
some by excavation in the tombe of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah; others he had bought in 
1858. The latter were said to have been found by natives in a room “im the ruins of a 
small building near the Ramesseum"*. One of these was the famous Rhind Mathematical 
Papyrus*: another was a hieratic leather roll (PI. !viii, fig. 2), also of mathematical con- 
tent, and ia the subject of this paper’, There seems no reason to doubt the statement of 
ite provenance, 

The presence of the leather roll in the British Museum was common knowledge at 
the time of, or at any rate immediately after the publication of the first complete study 
of the papyrus®, for Kisenlohr states the fact when describing the papyrus, and adds that 
the leather was too brittle to unroll, Some years later Professor Griffith eaw the roll 
and recognized a fine hand in the beginnings of numerical signs which could be seen just 
inside the edge. So that although there was still no means of anloosening the coil, there 
were yet no grounds for the curious scepticism as to its actual existence on the part of one 
of the most learned of living Egyptologists®. The question of unrolling was again brought 
up last year by Professor Griffith, who had heard, in Berlin, of a new treatment for 
softening ancient leather. In the interval between his first sight of the roll and his 
chancing on this German process, that whole department of archaeology which consists 
in the “restoration and preservation of antiquities"’ had been organized, and the bnilliant 
successes of Lucas in the Valley of the Kings were being matched at home by research in 
the laboratory attached to the British Museum, and by the regular Reports of its 








' They include, beside the well-known mathematical treatise, one other published work: the Papyrus 
of Nesi-Min, ML 10184, Runan, Farsiniles of Egypticn Aieratie Papyri in the Britiah Museum, 1910, 

* Bones in Faceimile of the hind Mathematical Papyrus, Preface. | | 

* Part, The Khtnd Mathemation! Papyrus: gv. y. 1 for bibliography. In Journal, xm, 123 f, a long and 
exceedingly important review of Peet's hook by Guin forms an invaluable appendix to it, 

* The roll is numbered B.M, 10250, I have to thank Dr, Hall, by whose permission and at-whose 
instance it bs now published 

* By Etsesioun, Ain mathematisches Handbuch der alten Aegypter, 1877. 

* Journal, x11, 124, the note to “pp, #7." Why Gunn queried the statements as to ita existence’ made 
by Birch and repeated by Eisenlohr, one doesnot understand, He has, by the way, been far from just (apart 
from the mutter of its arrangement) to the British Museum facsimile of the pepyria, which Peet rightly 
describes as “the adtnirable and almost perfect facsimile.” In reproaching the facaimile with being “by no 
means an improvement on ite predecessor," he ignores the fact that it was the original of the latter. 
Eisenlohr published, without the permission of the Trustees, a tracing of « proof of the facsimile lent him 
by Birch for purposes of stody, 


Plate LVIII. 





Fy 


1. Leather roll, B.M. 10250; unplaced fragments. 
2 Leather roll, B.M. 10250, before unrolling. 








Plate LIX. 





Leather roll, BLM. 


fo250; cols. t and 2. 
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Director, Dr, Alexander Scott, F.R.8., on the museum objects submitted for treatment, 
It was therefore possible to reconsider the unrolling of the leather roll. There had 
been no previous experience of inscribed leather in this condition, for ancient leather has 
usually “ran" and is altogether in a far more glutinous state than that of the mathe- 
matical roll. Even with the most promising theories there was bound to be some risk. 
However Dr. Scott undertook to carry out the operation, and his account of the process, 
given in an addendum to this article (pp. 238-9), shows how completely he succeeded. 
From the scientific point of view it can hardly be denied that the dissemination of the 
knowledge of this chemical treatment of the leather is of greater valne than the publication 
of the contents inscribed on 1t'. 

For Eisenlohr’s optimistic suggestion® as to the nature of the roll makes the reality 
appear almost ridiculous. In place of the hoped for treatise on Egyptian mathematics 
which was to explain all the difficulties in the Rhind Papyrus, we have a copy in duplicate 
of 26 sums in addition of fractions! 

The immediate nature of the text, of which a transcription and translation follow, 1 
clear. Tt was complete, or virtually so, when it was diseovered, and can still be restored 
with very few doubtful readings. It must be judged on its own merits, as it stands: it 
was not a part, however elementary, of 4 mathematical handbook. The alternative is an 
exercise (or table”), the work of a junior official, not of a schoolboy, for the writing is 
far too good. But it ia difficult to be sure of the reason for the exercise. Columns 3 and 4 
have obviously been copied directly from columns | and 2, without any attention to the 
“aloulations act forth. This is suggested by the repetition of the error® in the answer to 
the tenth sum (cols. land 3, |. 10). The proof of the purely visual nature of the second 
copy is the omission of pw from the last sui of the series in each case (col. 2, 1. 9 and 
col. 4, 1. 7). The omission in the first instance can only be explained psychologically, 
and the ease with which it might occur will be familiar not only to copyists but to all 
who have laboured under a certain type of “imposition.” A less obvious pomt of the 
same kind, but one equally within the experience of all, is the tendency to pack more 
and more writing into a page as the copying becomes more irksome, We are perhaps not 
ascribing too human a nature to the Egyptian if we see in the disparity between the 
number of sums in col. 1 and col, 3 a sign of his growing impatience with the task before 
him, It is, however, unlikely that the copying of this table twice over was imposed on 
the scribe as a punishment, He would be too old for such treatment. At the same time 
the reason for the double copy is not obvious. 

Some help is to be obtained from the absence of any working out of the sums even in 
the more complicated examples, where at least we should expect notes of the quotients 





' Cf an account of the process by Dr. Reott in the Aritud Museum (pworterty, tl, No, 2 

= Op, eit, 1, “perhaps the leather roll is the original of the papyrus roll.” He obviously had no 
idea of the sive of the former: but in any case his argument was based on 4 theory, which, if true, ia at least 
only a partial statement of the case, that the use of leather as 4 writing material preceded that of papyrus 
in ancient Egypt, Most of our leather ondices are as a matter of fact of the New Kingdom or later, (But 
of. the evidence quoted by Binen, Zeit, f. “y. Spr, 1871, 103 f, and 117 £) Taking into consideration the 
fact that the papyrus is a self-admitted copy of an earlier document, Eisenlohr's hypothesis, on the evidence 
before hin, waa not unreasonable. 

3 Those of col. 3, I, 16 and 17, are also almost certainly repetitions: there ia not room in col 1, |, 17, 
to insert the necessary fraction (ace Commentary, p. 297) sy between the ayy dy (to be restorwd) anid the 
existing jig. It is therefore reasonable to assume that the error in the anawer to this sum also existed in 
the frst copy and was responsible for that in the second. Similarly one may assume that the scribe wrote 
fe instead of J, in ool 1, 1. 16, in order to account for the corresponding error in ool. 3, 1. 16. 
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under the denominators, as in the Rhind Papyrus passim. This at firat suggests that our 
text is an answer to a short examination paper, for which the (simple ! rough 
work was to be done in the head or on a piece of broken pottery. But this would not 
account for the duplicate copy and must therefore be counted out. It is quite improbable, 
however, judging from the Rhind Papyrus, that in some of the examples given the 
ordinary scribe would arrive at the answer without some preliminary jottings, and the 
sume as stated in our text must therefore haye been taken from a fuller edition of the 
series, This might mean that the seribe had studied the fuller statement of the 
sums and had made his first copy to test his knowledge of them—his second capy 
in this case would he simply an aid to memorizing the result of the first—a not very 
sutisfactory explanation, for he would naturally have corrected the first copy from the 
urigmal before proceeding with the duplicate, Or it might simply mean that he had 
made himself an abridged version of the series of sums, to be used as a table of reference 
in his official calculations, and that for convenience he required two copies of it—perhaps 
later to be divided, a consummation which may well have been given up when somebody 
pointed out the errors in three of the sume, Certainly the errors are more likely to have 
arisen in the course of copying than to be mistakes of memory. Thus the erroneous 6 
in 1. 10 and 3, 10 might easily have been read from the answer to the sum in the next: 
line; while the omission of one cypher—whether a 10 or a unit—which is responsible for 
two of the remaining three errors, is one of the easiest that copyists can make. The 
remaining error—the omission of the third term out of four (assuming my restoration to 
be correct) is equally intelligible when we see that the three preceding sums each contain 
only three terms, In each case a moment's thought given to the actual calculations 
would have shown that there was something wrong. If the sums had been memorized 
parrot-wise the mistakes could not have arisen at all; if memorized intelligently the 
intelligence would have been called in and the mistakes detected. The only conclusion is. 
that they are the mistakes of the copyist. Our roll must therefore have been copied from 
a texthook as o practical guide, or table, in future work. Its real mathematical interest’ 
lies in discovering what would have been the use of such a table to the person armed 
with it, and further what was its relation, if any, to the Rhind Papyrus with which it 
was discovered. Such an inquiry must follow a more detailed discussion of the text itself. 

The condition of the leather roll, the extreme measurements of which are 173 by 
104 in., ts described by Dr. Scott in his addendum. The writing, which is brilliantly clear 
throughout, except where (4. 4 and 7) the first signs are partly obscured by a dirty stain, 
closely resembles that of the Rhind Papyrus and is therefore of much the same date, ie. 
the Hyksos period or at latest the beginning of the Bighteenth Dynasty (Pls. lix, kx). 
The story that the papyrus and leather rolls were found together seems then to gain 
plausibility, and suggests, though it does not imply, that they were connected in some way- 
It might be more reasonable te BUD pose that the house they were found rie k Lone ed 
a mathematician or to an accountant. | 3 

As Dr. Scott points out, a large number of fragmenta have been unavoidably broken off 
one end of the roll since ite discovery owing to its extremely brittle state, Many of these 
fragments were inseribed, and after the unro ling it was possible to fit some of them in 
their places, where they are shown in the photograph (Pl. lix). A considerable number 
of smaller fragments still remain unplaced, and the larger of ‘these are arranged in the 
photograph on Pl, Iviii, fig. 1. The three upper rows are recognizable signs, but as they 
would all fit several lacunae in the text, and it is impossible to decide between thesa from 
the edges of the breaks, I have not felt justified in attempting to place them, 








Plate LX, 





Leather roll, B.M. 16250; cols. 3 and 4. 
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Leather roll, B.M. to2 50; cols. 1 and 2. 
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Leather roll, B.M. toz50; cols, 2 and 4. 








COMMENTARY. 


_ Tt will be seen that the same formula is used throughout. This is again in favour of the 
theory that the text is a table. The formula, though simple enough, is unusual. Ordinarily 
in setting out simple sums of this kind the Egyptian did not use any term or sign for =, 
but merely juxtaposed the numbers concerned. On the other hand when stating a more 
complicated problem the whole process might be described in literary rather than numerical 
‘writing; but in that case where we should say =, he used the phrase Apr-f (or Apr-dr jf) m X, 
“it becomes X,” or hpr-hr X, °X results!.” To distinguish the formula of our text from the 
full one and from the simpler unexpressed — of the Egyptian, we might translate by the 


school-book formula = : nunkes . but for the sake of accuracy the literal! rendering of the 


‘Egyptian is retained in the above translation. 
~ Cols. 1 and 3, Ul. 10, read, for } in the answer. The } of the following answer is probably 
responsible for the mistake. 

Cols. 1 and 3, Wl. 16, read J, for ;; in the first term. 

Cols. 1 and %, Wl. 17: The restoration here is not so obvious. The three terme of the sum 
as stated here not only do not make the answer given, but total up to: = 2, a number 
which cannot be stated as a single fraction in Egyptian notation. It would be possible to 
alter the sum 20 as to produce the given answer, but this would mean a radical change in 
the factorisation of the denominators, which on the face of it is highly improbable. 

Ti we assume on the other hand that the denominators are correct as they stand, and 
that 196 was originally the highest, then the denominator in the answer must consist of 
one, or a combination of two or more, of the factors of 196. And since the addition of the 
fractions actually stated amounts to roughly jj, it is probable that the denominator in 
question is somewhere in the neighbourhood of 16. The factors of 196 being 2* x 7", the 


Then since the given fractions amount to ,'f,, and yy (= ya) is required, the difference, 
= ds must be inserted in the statement of the sum. The sum then should in my opinion 
he restored ; te ae oy aie qi: The hulk of the sum stands as stated, and the two 
errors are of a kind which we have already seen to occur elsewhere in the text and know to 
be the common snare of copyists. 


Although the formula has been stated as — + : _! it is clear that the object of the text 


was not merely to supply a ready-made table of the addition of certain fractions, for the 
denominators in almost every case are all multiples of the first term of the sum in question. 
Such on elaborate table would only be worth while m the case of fractions whose L.c.M. (or 
its Egyptian equivalent, namely—with few exceptions—the largest denominator) was less 
easy to manipulate, Moreover this self-evident factorisation of the denominators hints at 
the existence of a longer process of which our sums are abbreviations conceded for the sake 





1 Berlin Pap. (Zeitevhr, f. aig. Spr., EXXVIL, 136, petariv is quoted by PRET, on, cu., 14, for an example 
of subjectless Apr-Ar m Y and paralleled by Guns, Journal, xu, 125, Purr (ibid.) also notes two examples 
in Rhind of the more elaburate formula, common in the Twelfth Dynasty (nee Gurvrrrn, Hieratic Papyri 
from Kakun and Gurob, Pl. viii, passim), Aprt im pw Y,“ J is what reanlts from it” In thie and in our 
formula, XY pic, XY is the logical predicate, and it is possible that the shorter plirase is an abbreviation of 
the longer, although pw as impersonal pronoun (in the latter) haa o slightly different grammatical function. 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11. 31 
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of succinctness in the table, Thus the first two sums can be expressed as =+ { (;)= y or 


If (;) =. Similarly the last eight sums can be expressed by the equation 1g.r—=*. From 
the two equations quoted it will be seen that the multiplicator of the first term is not the 
same throughout. The writer takes a fraction and then adds one or two more fractions (in 
one or two cases vulgar fractions) of that fraction to it. In other words he is multiplying 
his original fraction by some number greater than (because it includes) itself, But there is 
apparently no system in the choice of this multiplicator; nor in the choice of the multiplicand, 
except where the answer of one sum has obviously suggested itself for the beginning of the 
next, or a whole sum is a replica of its predecessor except for the doubling or halving of the 
denominators throughout, ete. In calculations where the notation and measures demanded 
such constant use of aliquot parts and factorisation, a table like ours, giving a series of 
common fractions added to fractions of themselves with conveniently small fractions in the 
resulting answers, must have been of considerable practical value. Here comes in the logical 
if not the actual connection with the Rhind Papyrus, The equation found in cols. 1 and 3, 
ll, 12 of our text, gives precisely the same sum as the No. 11 in Peer, op. ov., 56, This occurs 
in the first group of “Examples of campletion" (skim), and is there written out in full, Thus 
in the papyrus we pet: 


1 


l i 

j 11 

t Hai 
Total }, 


where } is multiplied by 144+ }, and the total correctly made to come to 3, This is 
precisely the same as the leather roll’s “4 4, J. it ia 3,” except that in the latter the nulti- 
plication step is implicit in the setting out of the sum, Our table thus resolves itself into an 
abbreviated series of shmi-examoples, the originals of which must have been exactly compar- 
able to the simpler problems contained in Pl, G of Peet's edition of the papyrus (ef. Pls. vii 
and vin of the BLM. Facsimile), Whereas the papyrus gives the working of the sums with 
a title describing their nature, the leather roll is content with the shortest statement of the 
sum that the figures will allow. The one is the teacher's text-book: the other is a handy 
table for populur use. 


ADDENDUM. 


Dr. Alexander Scott, D.Se., F.R.8., supplies the following information on the method 
used in unrolling the muanuse ri pt :— 


“The leather on which the B.M. Manuscript 10250 is inscribed is of a pale cream 
colour and extremely brittle. Its brittle state had resulted in considerable damage to 
the ends of the roll and the formation of many small fragments. It was obvious that 
none of the ordinary methods recommended for softenmg hard leather, such as impreg- 
nating with oil* or vaseline, would be of any avail here. The only chance of success in 


cece from }, whence the erroneous ., which should read gy- (An error of the same type aa our 
own above.) | 


* That recommended to Professor Griffith (see above, p. 232) was of this nature. 
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unrolling the manuscript lay in finding some binding material which in itself would supply 
a tough and transparent film to the particles of the leather. The point on which there 
seemed to be some risk of failure was the possible case of the occurrence of excessive 
moisture in the atmosphere before the leather had been completely treated, Work on the 
roll was therefore not undertaken until the early part of this summer. 

Solutions of celluloid of such limpidity that they could thoroughly penetrate the 
substance of the roll were found to be without any action on the writing, and to dry 
readily in the leather. By giving several coatings of a 2 per cent. solution of celluloid in 
equal volumes of amyl acetate and acetone by means of a soft brush in such a manner 
as to prevent the convolutions adhering to one another it was possible to build up 
a strong and continuous film of celluloid in the pores of the leather. To give additional 
atrength, and to enable the roll to be handled more freely, arrangements were made to 
fasten it to a length of “butter muslin" which had also been prepared with a similar 
celluloid film. To accomplish this a much stronger celluloid solution (about 6 per cent.) 
was applied to act as the cementing material, As this dried it tended to contract con- 
siderably and this, aided by a slight expansion of the celluloid in the roll due to the 
penetration of some of the solvent, led to the complete unrolling of the manuscript 
without difficulty and without a break in its continuity. During the unrolling its progress 
had to be carefully watched and the strong solution applied so as to prevent warping and 
to ensure uniform uncurling. Finally when almost flat it was pressed between two glass 
plates and dried in this.position. When quite dry it remained flat and, as it is now 
practically waterproof, it should remain so indefinitely m spite of weather variations. 

Examination under the microscope proves clearly that the maternal 1s an animal skin, 
many of the hairs and their roots being easily seen. It may be possible, therefore, on a 
more thorough examination, to identify the animal species from which the skin was 
derived. It is remarkable that no gelstinization of the leather had occurred, The 
process used originally to preserve the skin is unknown, but the experiments made so far 
seem to indicate that it was not by means of “tanning” 45 we understand this term. 

There seems little doubt that the method described above might be employed for 
strengthening and unrolling ancient manuscripts on papyrus and similar materials, The 
photographs show the roll before and after the operations.” 
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SOME PREDYNASTIC CARVINGS 
By @. D, HORNBLO 





With Plates lv, figs. 1 and 3—5, and Ixin 


Plate lxiii represents a hippopotamus tusk'?, i} inches long, carved at the tip with a 
man’s head, with heavy beard; it was bought in Cairo and is now in the Royal Ontario 
Muzeum of Archaeology, Toronto, to the Director of which, Professor C. T. Qurrelly, 
fam indebted for permission to publish it. | 

The best known examples of the kind are in the University College Museum, London, 
and are illustrated in Perere, Prehistoric Egypt, Pl. i; Cairo Museum has none. The 
Sequence Dating period suggested for them by Professor Petrie is 36 to 40 (op. cit., 
par. 15). 

The specimen here illustrated exhibits more clearly defined features than others, and 
is for that well worthy of record. Its general features are the same aa those of Figs. 4 
and 5 of the plate mentioned, though the beard is heavier: the nose is broad, the lips 
coarse and the upper lip shaven. The type is apparently Northern Semitic and very 
similar to that of the gods of the Sumerians, who, though themselves clean-shaved, 
represented their gods as heavily bearded and, apparently, as Semitic, These gods also 
exhibit shaven upper lips, as in the Vulture Stela of tho Louvre*. 

Of other predynastic figures known, there can be little doubt that the heroic figure, 
between two lions, carved on the famous knife-handle of hippopotamus ivory, found at 
Gebel el ‘Arak and now in the Louvre‘, is of the same race aa the men of the tusks, 
though the smallness of the object, combined with the ravages of time, make it im- 
possible to define precisely the character of the nose and mouth. Full recognition has been 
given to the Mesopotamian elements figuring on this object and to their parallela in Upper 
Egyptian remains, the heraldic pose of and lions’, and the Mesopotamian dress*, 


' Many of the snialler ancient Egyptian objects in nattseums catalogued as of ivory are really carved 
from hippopotamus tuske, ‘The distinetion is of some iin portance; objecte of the latter material must 
have originated in Egypt, since countries in Weatern Asia having elephant ivory at their diwposal would 
not import such stnall masses of material ns hippopotamus tuake afford, The origin of the Gebel el ‘Arnk 
kenife-handle, on this count none, must be set down as Egyptian. 

Tt would be well if the material of all such objects in museums wore properly ascertained. | 

* LW, Kina, A History of Sumer and Adkod, 47-8 and Fig. 2. Later reseurches show that the 
eatliest Sumerians known to ua did not shave off their fave-hair, For a general survey of beards worn in 
the ancient East, Dr, Frankfort has drawn my attention to HuGo Mirmempt, Zur Geschichte der Bart- 
treet im Aften Oniend. 

* HEUERY, Antiguités chalddennes, No, 10, D2; see also no. 25. 

* Monuments et mémoires, Fondation B. Piut, xxrt, Part 1, Fig. 16, and Aacimt Kyype, 1917, Part 1, 
20 and Fig. 4. a 

* On the wall of a tomb: see Hierahonpolis, 1, Pl. lexvi; also J. Carart, Les d¢buty de Part ei Egypte, 
1D, 200 and Fig. 146. 
| * On a palette in the Britiah Alneeum : mae Carant, on, cit, 239, Fig, 183; the ivory figure = 
Britiah Museum of a First Dynasty king, see Abydos, 11, PL xiii, and Caranr, op, cit, 154, Fig, 112; on 
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detail seems to have been hitherto passed over, namely the race of hounds, 
un-Egyptian but recognizable in the breed roughly sculptured on an early Meso- 
potamian vase in the British Museum, No, 118.4661, 
Sane knife-handle aleo beara witness to the influence of another country, Somaliland, 
for the lions are heavily maned, as in all early Egyptian art, and show affinity, not to 
the Mesopotamian variety, which has a poor mane, but to that of Somaliland, the 
thickest maned of all®. Connection with this country is shown again in another Egyptian 
monument of about the same period: on the fragment of a carved palette in the Ash- 
molean Museum® is a long-necked animal identified by the authorities of the British 
‘Museuni, Natural History Section, as the gerenuk*, a member of the gazelle race found 
only in Somaliland, This palette bears a further element of present interest, the date- 
| palm, which was the special product of Southern Mesopotamia’ and may have been 

In early Sumerian monuments an excellent parallel to the type represented on the 
tusk and kmife-handle is seen in the head of « god on a monument of Ur-nammu 
(Ur-engur), founder of the Third Dynasty of Ur. It appears in the lower register of his 
great stela found at Ur and deseribed by UC. Leonard Woolley in The Antiqueries' 
Journal, ¥, 398-9, and PI. xlviii®, to whom I am indebted for permission to reproduce 
it in Pl. lv, fig. 1. The type is general at this period. 

A later head, of the proto-dynastic age, resembling that on our tusk im every point 
except the nose, is that of the captive on a long ivory slip found by Petrie at Abydos’; 
the nese is much curved and it would seem that by this time the lordly new-comer 


an ivory plaque from « royal tomb of the First Dynasty at Abydos, see Perare, Hoyal Tombs, 1, PL tv, 
and Carant, op. cit., 45, Fig. 174 (in this case the man wearing the robe has a long beard), In all these 
“examples the robe ia ombroidered, as if for persons of high dignity, 

Ys the British Museum is an ivory figurine, No, 32143, of a woman carrying 4 child, illustrated in the 
tiuide ta the Egyptian Collections, 109, Fig. 9, and CarAnt, op. ett., 162, Fig. LIS Her-drese is long and 
folded over one ehoulder in a Mesopotamian style; it ia adorned by long pointed strips, as a fringe, on the 
‘upper edge, as in some early Mesopotamian dresses; see W. ANDREAE, Die archituehe Sechtor-Tempel in 
Assur, PLO37, where the long woman's robe, which however covera both shoulders, haa, round the top 
‘edge, three or four rows of tha pointed atrips of the aunodes (this is apparently a cloth dress adorned 
With strips, often pointed, of fleece or cloth). The long robe covering only one shoulder is seen in Fig, 75, 
‘p.101, of the same work, here quoted because it deals with a very early period, The object figured in 
‘Prokistoric Egypt, Pl. 1, Fig, 3, may also represent in a rough manner a skirt or dress of the brunakes 
type A Mesopotamian marble statuette in the British Museum, dated about 2500 he., ahows the long 
pointed strips at the bottom of a plain robe. (Jilustrated London News, Nov. 15th, 1024, and Aeport af 
‘the National Arts Cdllection Fund for 1924, No. 479; it also appears on other early monuments, such as 
that alluded to on p. 244, n. 2.) 

V The Britis Museum Quarterly, 0, So. 1, Pl. vib. 

tL ewe this infermation to Captain Dolman, of the British Museum (Natural History), who suggested 
‘that the impossibly extended mane with which the early monuments ondow lions may have been sug- 
gested by the thick upper fur of the Homadryad Baboon, found in Arabia and Somaliland, alao in 
‘Abyssinia. The artist of the Gebel el ‘Arak carving may perhaps have selected the Somali lion, though 





‘knowing well the other, for ita greater impressiveness. | 
“8 CAPART, op. eif., 231 and Fig. 164, which illustrates the lower part. 
« Guidebouk to Great (Fame Animals, 1913, 30, Figs, 21-22. 
6 The Cambridge Ancient History, t, 207, 361 and 549 4, 
@ Published in the Jiustrated Londom News of April 18th, 1925, on a larger seule, 
i an: Royal oval Tombe 1, 98-4, Pla. xil and xvii, Tt ts of course possible that this captive cume 
* PEriik, atine and sep a different region of Western Asia from that whence came the sab 
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of the tusks and of the Gebel] ¢] ‘Arak earving had descended to the rank of a mere 
foreigner, to be warred with when necessary, and that at least some of his race carried 
the prominent nose early impressed on the Northern Semites by intermarriage with 
Armenoid neighbours or immigrants. 

The strange basalt figure from the MacGregor collection’, now in the Ashmolean 
Museum, wearing the sornata, is of a vaguer type, unlike those dealt with above, yet 
not of Egyptian character; the head has a general resemblance to early Sumerian ones, 
such as that from Assur now in the Berlin Museum, illustrated in W. Annran, Dhe 
archdische Ischtar-Tempel in Assur, Pls. 30-31, or those in L. Kise, Sumer and Akkad, 
pp. 40 and 42. The false beard and karnata are significant elements, showing that the 
person had adopted, or been born into, Egyptian customs. The beard, we have seen, 
Was a sign of divinity in Sumerian representations; it is curiously emphasized in the 
beautiful gold amulet of a bull lying down, found last winter at Ur by the Joint 
Expedition of the British Museum and the Museum of Pennsylvania University. This 
creature, which is dated at about 3100 8.¢., has a false beard, gloriously curled, fastened 
by a string bound round his nose; thus is he identified with the Divine Bull. In later 
times this unsophisticated method of indicating divinity was abandoned and the bulla 
were given men’s heads, with equally splendid beards*. The beard, then, was connected 
in the earliest times of Mesopotamia with divinity and, especially, with gods of Semitic 
type, and we know how it was esteemed in ancient Egypt, being retained ceremonially 
by the kings and nobles of a shaven people—perhaps at firet by kings only, as a mark 
of their divinity. Even at the present day, in the Near East, the beard, though little 
worn, is an object of consideration, and one of the commonest oaths is “ by the life 
of my beard.” 

If we look for modern heads of the type here dealt with, we shall find them among 
the Arabs, for example the Kabibish or the Arabs of Zanzibar of aristocratic Maskat 
lineage, as recorded in papers by Professor C. G. Seligman, both of whose examples 
bear great likeness to the features of our tusk. The Kabébish are a mixed race, but the 
general type, as shown by Professor Seligman, is fairly near to the specimens I have 
mentioned. | a 

The suggestion has been made by Professor Petrie* that these tusks formed part 
of a medicine-man's equipment and are perhaps of the nature of “soul-catchers”: in 
this he is seconded by M. Capart, who adds a modern example from Africa, the tusk 
being hung to a woman's neck and called by her “her soul'’5. Dr. W. Max Miller 
Sit ie ae as “bearded deities, much used for amulets’ *. | 

A much simpler view was taken by de Morgan, who says?: “With the tusk-« | 
pendants we must class the long hollow soneeatioky oliraaite cmtpiling te Siete 
a man; the wider part was closed with a stopper of a resinous substance and the hollow 
contaimed colouring matters, such as sulphide of antimony,” This view is corroborated 


1 No, 1624 and Pl xiv in the Sale Catal, cyte, 1922+ see alen Caran ; 
a a ni, Helene! i AAT, op. ci., 44 and Fie, 20, 
* Hevcny, op, ct,, Noa 1240 and 126, and The dA atgeories Journal, ay tive: +. 
* In “Some Axpects of the Hamitic Problem in the Anglo-Kgyptian Sudan oval of the Bi 
lente re | : O-Reyptian Sudun,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Jnatitute, xian, 1913, PL xxvii, F wins eee Gt ‘ ; GS Bit. 
PL xi, Fig. 5, Vo, Figs, 2 aud 4, and, for the Zanzibar Arabs, xnvit, 1917, 


4 Nogoda ond Ballas, 47. 
* Egyptian Mythology, 22, Fig. 2, 
' Recherches aur fea origines de U Egupte, 43. 


* CAPART, op, cit, 191. 
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the hollow end, probably to allow of a membrane or piece of cloth or leather being tied 
round the open mouth to seeure the contents’. 

Comparison may be made with the tip of # pre-dynastic ivory tusk, recently bought 
at Abydos and now in a private collection; it carved into the shape of a standing 
hippopotamus (Pl. lv, fig. 3). It is unfortunately a mere fragment; the top is missing, 

nd it is impossible to say whether it was furnished with a groove near the rim, or with 
holes bored through the rim; if the latter, 1t may supply an explanation of the small 
hippopotamus figures in ivory or stone, of the predynastic age, which have on the back 
a raised ring, pierced horizontally with holes®. These rings may well be the vestiges of 
an original tusk-vessel and the object, from being a vessel held in special consideration, 
has become a mere amulet—a not unusual process in antiquity. The hippopotamus 
would be chosen as being, in some parts of Upper Egypt, a sacred animal, 

If we may take modern parallels as support to this view of the use of the carved 
tusks, we can point to an African example in the University College Museum iteelf, 
where Professor Petrie has placed a modern tusk, carved at the tip with a human head, 
for comparison with the predynastic ones; It was used to hold snuff. Professor Selig- 
man, in a letter, instances the antelope horns used by many African tribes, which are 
hung round the neck to hold “medicines,” and thinks that this was the use of our 
carved tusks. The plain tusks of predynastic age* were almost certainly used as 
vessels, having either holes bored near the rim or 4 groove cut just below it—some 
examples have both—the holes, as Mr. Glanville has suggested, were perhaps for sus- 
pansion. ‘These tusks, too, have given rise to amulets: see Peraie, op. cv., Pl, xxxin. 
They are of early date and probably precede the carved examples, 

The carved tusks must have been, from their material and decoration, valuable 
objects, intended for rare and precious contents, such as the life-giving incense*, im- 
ported #ye-paint and the like; the heads carved may be taken to represent the type 
of men, of a higher culture, who imported these rarities, receiving from the natives 
special consideration and even veneration, Coming from Mesopotamia, these men must 
have had organized settlements in South Arabia and Somaliland; they probably int- 
ported other valuable articles not found in Egypt, such as lapis lazuli from Persia ancl 
obsidian from Somaliland. Their own purpose in trading would be to procure those 
objects of great desire, gold and copper®, perhaps, also, stones lacking in their own 
country, such as basalt and the like, and oriental alabaster, for Inxury purposes. They 
appear to be of Northern Semitic origin. Their intercourse constituted a peaceful pene- 











1 tf the substance referred to by de Morgan was indeed sulphide of antimony, it was intended for 
black eye-paint. This substance is not native to Egypt, and must have been imported and precious. The 
usual materiul for eye-paint was galena; seo A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials, 59-01, The paint 
‘tect must certainly have had a magico-religious virtue ; tt has always hud apecial value in the Near East, 
wistained indater days by reported suyings af the prophet M chamincd. 

+ See, for examples in ivory, Prehistoric Egypt, Pi. ix, Figa. 28-31, ancl Caran, op. c:t., Fig. 12%. The 
objects there are flat and thin: in a note at the end of this article will be found an account of an example 
‘a marble in the full round. I have not been able to trace a perfect specimen of a tusk-vessel carved with 
a hippopotamus ; perhaps the piblication of this fragment will lead to the disclosure of sore. 

1 Prehistoric Egypt, 38, and Pl. xxxit. 

( For South Arabia aa the home of incense, reference should be made to W. Scmorr’s translation of 
the Periplua, New York, 1912, 127-119, 120-126, and 144-146, Of speciul interest are the religious tabus 
and rites connected with its harvesting, 1 recorded by Pliny (p. 125) and, in modern times, by J.T. Bent 
(pp. 149-3); also the aheerrations of W. Robertson Smith in The Religion of the Semites, 427. 

£ H. Puaxxrort, Studies in Korly Pottery in the Near Eat, 1, 37. 
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tration of the higher culture of the Mesopotamians, accentuated in the latter of the 
predynastic age. The consequent enhancement of culture in Upper Egypt made possible 
the conquest of the Delta, whose culture was, as many think, higher than that of Upper 
Egypt in the remoter periods. The recent discoveries at Ur will be generally held t 
fortify the theory of higher Mesopotamian culture, especially if the doubts aa to chrono- 
logy can be cleared up. | 

There is much well-known material evidence for very early intercourse between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia—cylinder-seals, brickwork, beasts with serpentine necks inter- 
loved, ete.; it has been admirably summarized and weighed by Dr. H. Frankfort, 
whose contribution of special value is his treatment of the important matter of the 
shipping used*. To him the reader is referred for an account of these points; it will be 
seen that he reaches, in general, the conclusion outlined above. 

In further support of this conclusion, other points of evidence may be adduced, as 
follows. 

The prevalence of brachycephalous skulls in South Arabia has been noted by 
Professor Seligman in one of the papers above mentioned®: it may be held that they 
are accounted for by ancient settlements of Mesopotamijans in that country. Again, 
all the few eylinder-seals known bearing Sabaean inscriptions are in the purely Meao- 
potamian style of art*, and, coming to modern times, it is perhaps not without 
significance that the ancient Mesopotamian fashion of wearmg the beard and shaving 
the upper lip is still maintained in South Arabia and Somaliland’, 

Turning again to Egypt itself, in the primitive statues of the god Min found by 
Petrie at Koptos" there is a significant detail in the nakedness of the god, clad only 
with a girdle. Now, in early Mesopotamian art the hero known to. ts aa Gilgamesh ts 
naked or girt with a belt’, sometimes with ends hanging down as in the statues of Min. 
Min, too, like Gilgamesh, is bearded. On the statues are figured Red Sea shells, the 
significance of which has always been fully appreciated: it is accentuated by the numbers 
of these shells found in predynastic graves, for example, in Prrrie, Sir Theban Tombs, 
the lists of ehells found in such graves give 25 species from the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, ten from the Nile and only three from the Mediterranean—there are two species 
of Iand-shells. This fact indicates with some certainty that in predynastic times Upper 
Egypt had greater trading connection with the Red Sea than with the Delta, which was 
perhaps of a somewhat hostile disposition and had developed cultural connections of its 
own, by way of the Mediterranean. 

Some minor details may be mentioned, such as the technique of inlay in stone or 
ahell, so marked in the treatment of eVES in early Egyptian monuments, face-shaving, 
the use of face-paints": singly, these details may be of small significance, but, coming 
together with the rest of the evidence, they may be surely taken as corroborative. 

'H. Faaskrony, op. cit,, 118-143. 

2 For a full treatment of the question of ships, see (a. Bounty, Brudes de nerutique dgyptionne, Mim. 
ile inet. Fraong. d' Archéolagia Ovient. dw Core, tome L, fase, 1 and 2. 

24 The Physical Characters of the Arba” J. of the fi. Anthropologinal Inst, <Eva), 2290-224, 

“W. A. Wann, Cylineers and other ancient Oriental Seals, 115, and Nos. 280 and 370. 

® MOrerinpr, op. cit, SI 

* Pernig, Koptos, 7-8, and Pls, iii-v. An interesting account is given by Carant, op, cif. 216-218, 

7 These featores are well ahown in the very early sculptured vase in the British Museum, No. 119465, 
iuatreted in The fritid Museum (Guurterty, 11, Port 1, Pl. vb, 


'C. L Woorey, Excavations at EY “Obeid, in The Antiyweries Jouraal, 1v, 345, Tn Mesopotamia 
oockie-shells served ss palettes 
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Thus far we have been dealing with material forme of evidence. Of religious links 
I will adduce but one, primitive and essential. | 

The publication of M. Naville’s great work on the Temple of Dér el-Bahri moved 
M. Alfred Boissier to draw a striking comparison between Hathor, so prominent in that 
temple, and Nin-khur-sag, goddess of Sumer’. Both are primitive cow-goddesses: Hathor 
is “Queen of the Gods” (Navitue, Deir el Baheri, passim) and Nin-khur-sag “ Mother of 
the Gods”; both are called “Lady of the Mountain,” both give sacred milk to the kings 
of their reapective lands; Nin-khur-sag is “Mother of Kings.” The inlaid frieze with 
limestone figures found at Tell el-'Obeid in the season of 1923-4, by the Joint Expedition 
of the British Museum and the Museum of Pennsylvania University, in the temple of 
Nin-khur-sag?, shows the preparation of the sacred milk for the king’ a use; Egypt has 
given us no such material scene, but many imaginative ones of Hathor, a3 a cow, 
suckling royalty. 

The primitive status of these goddesses was unique; when, later, others gain 
ascendancy, they were either identified with the original “ Mistress of All," as Ishtar 
with Nin-khur-sag, or the city-goddesses of Egypt with Hathor?, or they usurped their 
attributes, as Isis did the cow's horns of Hathor. Hathor, like Nin-khur-sag in the 
shape of Ishtar, became, as early as the Middle Kingdom, the Goddess of Love*; she is 
at times confused with Isis, as, for example, when she is recorded as nursing Horus in 
. the marshes: in very late times she has even taken the place of Osiris in the formula 
for the dead: ““O Hathor N.N.°” 

Finally, may the suggestion be hazarded that in the remote times, as yet all mist, 
the Semitic element in the language may have come from Mesopotamian Semites settled 
in South Arabia who crossed over to Somaliland and established a colony there, mixing 
with the Hamites of the country and eventually producing a specific culture which spread 
later to the Nile valley? Thore is, of course, no material evidence for this suggestion; 
enlightenment might result from exploration in South Arabia, when possible, and in 
Somaliland, which contains ancient ruins as yet unexplored. At least the hypothesis 
is compatible with the high veneration shown by the ancient Egyptians to Punt, the 
“Land of the Gods.” 


Nore on 4 Marsie Ficurive or a Hirrororamus. (See p. 243, n. 2.) 
The little hippopotamus, of predynastic period, displayed in Pi. lv, figs. 4 and 5, 
was bought in Cairo; it is carved in blue-grey Egyptian marble, length 1? inches. It 
has a special technological interest as pointing to a possible origin of the theriomorphic 


' O.£2., May, 1908. 

7. L. Woonnky, op. cit, PL xl. For points concerning Nin-khuraag [ am gratefully indebted to 
Messrs, Sidney Smith and A.C. Gadd. 

? K. Watuis Bopee, The Gove of the Egyptians, 1, 431. 

4 A.M. Brackway, The Rock Tomia of Mer, 1, 20, 

$ Scaaranett, Libro dei funerali, t1, 138i. The papyrus, now in the Louvre, recording this extra- 
onlinary variation from old tradition, is written in a peculiar form of hieratic; it is attributed to the age 
of the Antonines, when the ancient religion had long been confused and degraded as the result of the 
breakdown of the old social order and the ingress of foreign ides Dut this seeming freak may perhaps 
indicate that, in spite of the developments and changes undergone by the state religion in the course of 
thousands of years, the primitive reverence for Hathor bad survived among the populace and, in the case 
of the lady Sais, for whom the papyras was written, way so strong that she would have none but thie 
4 Goddess of Heaven” to protect her in the life- aftar-donth. The original meaning of the Osirian formula 
may have been very vague, or even lost, to her, as, perhaps, to many of ler contemporaries, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch, x1. 23 
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vessels so fully diseussed by Mr, 8. R. K. Glanville in Journal, xu, 52 ff2 Fig. 5 
shows the manner of hollowing out the ring on the animal’s back; the surface within 
the ring is rough and unfinished, and forms a concave depression®. Here, possi ly, we 
may find an origin for theriomorphic vessels in stone, for it is but a step to continue 
the hollowing into the solid figure, which thus becomes a vessel. The tubular horizontal 
lugs would be an early addition, for purposes of suspension, and the holes in the rim, 
often unnecessary, especially in the larger vessels, would be suppressed. 

To the claim that pottery preceded stone in this innovation it may be opposed that 
predynastic pottery-forms at the time now under survey were mostly founded on stone 
and, in the earlier period, on basketry®; that the inspiration of basketry should be 
followed by that of stone shows that the potters had not yet attained sufficient freedom 
in technique to produce independent plastic forms, nor is there in the pottery that has 
come down to us any intermediate stage of manufacture, such as that indicated above 
for stone vessels, that would suggest to the artisan the step to theriomorphic modellmg— 
and suggestion is an important element; probably, then, the stone-carver ahowed the Way, 





' See several examples in Miss M. A. Murray's paper in Mistorjeal Studies, 1, Pla. xxit and xxiii, 

* This feature is found in the early theriomorphic stone vases of Suaa (Mén. de la Delegation en Perna, 
Vil, 18-19), which are only slightly hollowed on the back and can contain alimost nothing. This is a 
atrange detail, and we cannot see in it an accident or a more freak; either some evolutionary process was 
at work, such as that described above for Egypt, or, in the absence of that—and none has yet been 
traced-—we must suppose some foreign influence, which seems to haye been Egyptian, directly or in- 
directly. Thus, probably, the general rule is again proved good, that « preduct of art originates in the 
country where is found ite highest development, and the exception suggested for this case by Dr, Frank- 
fort (op. cit, 113) may really not oxist. 

* Prelwetoric Egypt, par. 25, and Faaxkront, op, cit., 04 and 97. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY (1925-1926): GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
By MARCUS N. TOD, M.A. 


The following Bibliography, which continues that published in thi Journal, x1, 327 ff, and follows the 
maine general lines, relates to books and articles iastied in the years 1925 and 1928. 

The SammetSuch of F. Preistaxe has, despite the lack of any systematic arrangement of the documents 
which it contains, been found so useful that the Strassburger Wissenschaftliche Geaellachaft haa deter- 
Toined to continue ibs publication and F. Binanen has edited the firat half of a third volume (Sammelbuch 
griecAtecher Urbunden aus Agypten, 1m, 1, Berlin, 1926), comprising 824 texta, of which about 260 are 
inseriptions and graffiti. 

Attention may again be drawn to the new periodical, Sugplemeatum Epigraphicum Groecum, edited by 
J.J. E. Hoxprvs, assisted by an international committer, the purpose of which ia to record all contribu- 
tions to the progress of Greek epigraphical study, whether in the form of new inseriptions or in that of 
corrections, restorations or interpretations of documenta already known: the Egyptian texts in vol. 1 of 
this collection number thirty-one, in vol. 1 thirty-six, several of them with improved readings or comments 
due to W. Cadéxert or other scholars. 

Four further works may here be mentioned, which, though they dew! principally with papyri, also take 
gecount of inscriptions and cetraca found in Egypt. F. Paerstexe's invaluable Worterfuch has now (if for 
a moment [ may overstep the chronological limit of this Bibliography) been completed: a third part of 
the first volume, bringing the dictionary down to the word «ace, appeared in 1925 and the second volume, 
edited by E. Kresanima, has beon issued in three parta, published in 1925, 1926 and 1927 retpectively: the 
anthor had, before his death, completed the MS. of the work as far as the word @vuharcw, and the editor 
has been responsible for the remainder. To the merits of the book H. I. Bet. has paid « high tribute in 
this Journal, 1, 349. The appearance of the first half of a second volume of E. Maysen's Granmatit der 
griechischen Papyri ava der Ptolemiéerseit (Berlin and Leipzig, 1926) is an event of po amull importance : 
it contains the “analytic section " of the study of syntax and shows the same thoroughness a 
nees Which has secured for the first volume, published twenty years previoualy, recognition if & standard 
work, The long article contributed by W. Cniinenr to the Featectrift presented to G. Losmnoso (Haccolta 
da scritti ia onore di G, Lumbroa, Milan, 1925, 439 ff.) is concerned with the critical restoration of papyri, 
but the author quotes (p. 480 if) a a number of epigraphical exmmples to illustrate the language of the 
sporeurqpare and corrects (p. 492 f,) an epitaph from El-Gabawit in the Groat Oasis (€J.¢, 4055 = Kaibel, 
Epigrammata Gravea, 1024), M. Cain haa emphasized the importance of exactitude in the dating of 
inscriptions and has attempted to assign to their true dates all the texte in Lereavar’s Recuwn! dee 
inscriptions reequeschrdticnnes d' Eiggpte which are capable of chrowological determination (Journ, Soc, Gr, 
Research, x, 203 ff). B.A. vax Gnoxnsaes'’s careful study of the office and functions of the gymmnaaiarch 
in the principal cities of Roman Egypt Alao makes use of the limited amount of epigraphical evidence 
available for this enbject (ie gymnasiargie des métropofes de I Egypte romaine, Paris, 1924; of. P. Jovauen 
Rev, Bt, Anc., xxvu, 261 ff, J. G. Mime, 7.88. xvi, 132), 

EL Barecra inatigurates a new series entitled Monuments de 'Kgypte gréco-romaine, published at 
Bergamo under the auspices of the Archaeological Society of Alexandria, with an abundantly illustrated 
volume which falla into two parts, dealing respectively with the ruins and monumenta of Canopus and 
with Theadelphia and ite temple of Pooferos: in both these sections, more eapecially in the second, the 
considerable epigraphical materials discovered on these sites are utilized and a number of texts ure printed 
in full (see pp. 15, 51 fh, 100m, 16 f)* 

Of the famous “ Rosetta Stone” H. R. Hatt has given a brief and lucid account (JA. HamMuratox, 


Wonders of the Past, 1, 1227 f.), while H. Sorras has reported the discovery, in the course of excavations 
t ‘This work is inasceseible to me and I base the above remarks on notes kindly supplied by Mr. H. 1. Burs and 
on a review by A. Cacomnint in Aegyptus, vo, 225 ff. 
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conducted at Elephantine by the lata OC, Commonr-Garweat, of three fragmenta, among which the Greek 
is the most important, of a duplicate of that trilingual document (Comptes Rendus Acad. Inser., 1924, 109). 

CO. C. Epean has published two further oprtapha from Tell el-Yehdidtyah, that of ao Jewes named 
Sabbation and that of three children, whose names—Nardion, Teteurion and Sabbataios—illustrate the. 
intermixture of Greek, Egyptian and Jowish influences in tho lifo of the community (dan. Sere, XEVE, 
102 #E). A-simall, elliptical eucharistic table of marble, found at ‘Tell Ebahan in the district of ‘Tanta and 
published by G. Lerenvan (Ana. Sere, xxv, 160 ff), bears an admonition addressed to communicants, 
A metrical dedication by a Halicarnassian to Aphrodite-Hathor, discovered at Terenuthis (Kom Abu 
Billy) and sasignable to the early Ptolumaic period, has been added to the Cairo Museum and published 
by C. C, Epgan (wil, Soe, Arch. Alex, v, 115-0). | 

In my last Bibliography I referred (Jowrnal, x1, 328) to the remarkible trilingual stale unearthed. in 
April, 1023, at Tell el-Maskhiitah, near Abu Suwér, and taken thence to the Museum at Cairo, H. GavTHren 
and H. Sortas have now published this monument (f'n décret tritingue en Chonneur de Ptotdméa 1V, Cairo, 
1925) with text, translation and commentary: both editors have collaborated on the Greek version (p, 65 f, 
PL ix}, of which unhappily only two fragments survive, corresponding to IL 27-81 and 30-42 of the demotic 
version, and have recived help in their task from M, Honea ittempt has also been made (p. 720) 
to restore, by aid of the Egyptian versiona and other similar documenta, the preamble and date of the 
much more seriously mutilated copy of the same decree found at Memphis in 1902. Of W. Srimamunena's 
contribution to the study of thie monument little need be said here, inasmuch aa-he deals primarily with 
the demotic version, as being the best preserved, although he prints the Greek text in footnotes (p, 1048); 
be agrees with Sorras in regarding the Greek version as the basis of both the others (Sttrungaberichte a. 
Bayer. Akod, d, Wissenschaften, Philos.-philol, u, hist, Klasse, 1925, Abh. 4; ¢f the summary in Alio, 5x1, 
LOT f.). Elsewhere (op. cit. 1920, Abh. 2) he adduces the evidence of a new papyrus from Elephantine to 
prove that the annual festival commemorative of Ptolemy's victory at Raphia was to be celebrated at 
Alexandria, while W. Otto has investigated in detail the question of the meetings of the Egyptian priests 
in the Hellenistic period (ivd., p18 ff. }. 

An inseribed grave-relief in the Cairo Maseum has been disousued by O. Rogessonn (Archdol, Amzeiger, 
AEXVITI-Ix, 340), and the inscription on a Hadra vase in the same collection has been more correctly 
deciphered by C. 0. Engan (Bull, Soe Ared Ales. v, 1166), 

The same scholar hiss alao published m long and taborate loye-charm from Hawhrat el-Makta in the 
Fayyim, now preserved at Cairo: it is engmved upon a twice-pierced leaden tablet and ia designed to 
secnre for a certain Posidonius the full possession of Heronous, the object of his passion (Aull Soe Arch. 
Alex, v1, 424). K. Pamisexpasz haa emphasized the interest of this text, which reproduces a recipe 
from the great Paris Magical Papyrus, Il. 365-234, as showing that the magical formulae of such papyri 
Were current in Egypt during the early centuries of our era (Gnomon, 1, 101.) A. Voutaso (Boll. fil 
CEE, XXXII, I7) rata thes present writir (orm anal, XI, 328, rahe 2} hate stiggested aCe corrections in the 
readling af 4 tietrical epitaph from the Fayyiim, which haa been republished in Suppl, Lpigr, Grasewsi, 1, 
414 An interesting dedication of a gateway to Zens, Athena and tho (hitherto unknown) wohfrepas rae 
KaAicwy, nequired at Medinat el-Fayyiim and now in the Institute of Papyrology of the Wniversity of Paris, 
has been published by H, Hexwn (Bull, Inat, Fr, Arch, Orient, xxv, 170 ff, 189 f). | 

0.0. Knfiozs has pointed out that the last word of a Christian epitaph of Mér (Lerkovar, Aecuel, 
anv) Wins be react Tpere{errou tather thin reerdpow (/etew, Rose, Abad. Tatar. Mat. Kult, 1, 92). | 
eee ean Bas called attention (Archie f. Papyrasforéchung, vai, 62) to the occurrence of the divine 
i ic noni i tesond-centary dedication from Ptolemmais (Sammolbucl, mi, 6184) and haa restored 
He with practical vertainty in ane — | aa aug ps pease adate 
Pisdereald'n wacoed oF nd faye eee I, 3445), while 5. pe River has finally assigned to 











re i yor wolews, which ia-now at Alexandria (Baxocta, Jecr. 
yr, # fat., 174) and has usually been held to relate to that city ( Rcentia i acratte ¢ a eee 
Milan, 1935, 209 £.), : | to that city ( Raceotia di seritti in onore di Gi. Lumbroso, 


N, Aimé-Ginos has poblished two interesting insoriptions a eae md er 1 oFs 
Sd ar aes aa aii Deen th ncn Tn. Oe 
Vonipaag Mesel | Tiberiue ia represented worshipping Keyptian divinities: the inseription, dated 
and Lele a | Yin ere the completion of the reconstraction of the walls of the temple of Aphrodite 
and Isis ( AM Seri, SEV, 100). “The other, discovered in 1913 and now preserved in the Cairo Mx 
is a trilingual dovament, dating from the eighteenth year of Augustus, in which the orparmy3 Pislemy 
won of Panes, well known to us from a series of other monuments, aeres et ePee stad bi : 
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(vehoi réra), the position of which is carefully defined, to fais-Thermouthis'. Tho demotic version is 
complete, but of the hieroglyphic little remains; the Greek record has qurvived almost entire amd shows 
a version independent of the two Egyptian texts (iud., 145 ff). 

Three inscriptions acquired at Lusxor,—the first of which the editor interprets os the record of some 
association and the thinl as m late spocedenpa, while the second, now at Alexandria, was erected in 
honour of a exparyyse of the Theban district by an unnamed wéluc, perhaps Diospolis Magna,—have been 
publishe! by H. Heawe (Bull. Jn. Mr. Arcd. Grient., &xv, 154 f£) J. M, Enwowpe has provided 1s with 
new and improved readings, based upon equeezes, of the four poems in the Agolic dialect composed by the 
court pootesa Julia Balbilla to celebrate the visit paid by Hadrian and the Empress Sabina to Memnon 
in November, a.0, 190 (Clas, Aev., xxxrx, 107 ff), 

A very notable undertaking has been brought to a sucecsaful conclusion by the issue of the third 
fourth fascicules of J, Barnuer's fiacriptions greequcs et latines dea tombouwe dea rois ou ayringes & Thebes 
(Mémoires de [Institut Frangais d’Archdéologie Orientale du Oaire, Xun, 3, 4, Cairo, 1i2i-8),. In thease the 
editor publishes the Greek graffiti, ninety-one in number, of Syringes 10, 71 and 15, and the twenty-one 
inseriptions reported by previous travellers which he has failed to rediscover, together with a considerable 
list of addenda and corrigenda, elaborate indexes and an introduction dealing with such subjevta aa the 
history of the tombs, the gragitt, chronology and calendar, single visitors an! cirivans, the names, homes, 
professions and psychology of the tourists, famous visitors, and the grammatical and paleog wphical 
peculiarities of the records, Of tha second fascioule of this work (cf. Journal, x1, 329-f.) A. HL. Savor hos 
given an appreciative account (Journal of the Koyat Asiatic Soctety, 1025, 721 £)}, while 1 have suggested 
corrections or restorations of eleven of the grafitti which it contains (Jowrnad, x1, 256 fF), 

G. Roumann has republished (Mdanges 0. Schtumberger, 85 6), with new restorations and a detailed 
ommentary, two inscriptions of the siath or seventh century 4,D. enproaved on the two faces of o atele from 
Ombes (Kom Ombo), now in the British Museum (Lerkavnn, Meewed!, 501, 562), She has also discussed 
the meaning of the term decuris in an inseription (thid., 544) commemorating the rpair of the defences of 
the island of Philae in ap. 577, which refers to the Gudavéporia Geoddpow rot wavevpnyou dexovpiaroe wai 
Savede eal abyoveradioy rye Gydaiwr yepas: after examining anid rejecting the interpretations put forwanl 
by Leraoxss and J. Masreno, she concludes that the tithe refers to the office held by Theodorus at the 
Byzantine court, where the decuriones were functionaries of the same nature as, but superior to, the 
silentiari (Ayzantion, H, 141 ff). 

A. Wrens has examined the insoription on o limestone mould in the British Museum, supposed to 
have come from Egypt (Ane. GE Faecr. in the BLM, 1079), and bas supported the view that the word 
SIKEA represents a variant of dicoia, rather than Nica ((fofta, Xv, 71 fj, and & pe Brom hos sought 
(Renate, Pontif. Acoad, Rom. di Arch., Ser. m1, I, 87 ff.) to establish the Egyptian provenance of an 
inscription found at Pompeii (CLG, 66e—10, srv, TOL=/G fom, 1, 455), 

Turning now from Egypt to Nubia, we may note the publication by U. Moxnmner pe Vittarn of a 
Christian epitaph from ‘Anibal (Aegyptus, v1, 250), by F. Lu. Gmirrtre of a Christian invocation, a long 
epitaph dated a.p. 1161, an ostracon with a magical text, an inseribed lintel and a large number of grayfiti 
found in the investigation of “ Rivergate Church “ at Faras ( Liverpool Annals, xii, 82. {f. and Pls. lxiti—txy}, 
and by H. Jusxern of a olay sealing and five tomb-inseriptious discovered at Ermenne (Deatechrifien der 
Akademie in Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse, exvi, 1, 122, 144%). The last-named scholar has also devoted a 
| ediv distinct from those of Egypt than hus been hitherto recognixed and reflect the origin of the 
Nubian Church and its development under the various influences—Byzantine, Coptic and Nubian—which 
helped to mould it (Zeitechr. dg. Spr, ux, 11 ff.). After a geographical «urvey of the avnilable material 
(p. 119 ff) and « revision of the text of certain important examples, he discusses (p. 192 ff) the form of 
he stones, the formulae of the inscriptions, alike Greek. and Coptic, and the special developmenta 
characteristic of certain districta, compares (p. 125 ff.) the Nubian with the Egyptian tomb-stonos, estimates 
the influence of Byzantium and summarizes (p. 142 ff.) the results of his enquiry. 

1 ‘The editor seema to have misunderstood « passage in the Greek text, for he translates UreAcaaies Mardror 4 
erp be kal deel row eporddur rod Terrupirow by * Ptolémée, fila de Pans, lo stratdge, (a conaser!), anx aborils din 
temple de Dendirah" and refers to the “ termins qui dinient sifude fri rae rperidue du temple.'" The phrase 
must mean “'Piolemy, son of Panaa, the wrparyyie and chief revenue officer of the district of Tentym."" For the 
‘simultaneous exercise hy one man of the functions of erparyyos and of dri rie wporddoe ef. Morrrets-Witcaen, 
Grurteiige, 1, 140, and the Index to Teltunis Papyri, t. 
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W. Baxwimn (Philol, Wockenschrift, XLVI, 540f.) and E. Hanuison (Class, Hav., Ely 140, Cambridge Fri. 
ee ee ae ee a ee een i ion of the graffiti of the 
reek mercenaries at Abu Simbel (Drrrespeacer, Sylfoge*, 1}, Yet more interesting is the article in 
cae. Laresvur examines the Egyptian evidence for the career of Pedisanitaoui “chief of the Hanobu,” 
te of the Greek contingents, proves that he is identical with the Terampraé who, according to the Abu 
Simbel record, was in command of the foreign troops (dAeyAaerous & 5xe Horanprd), and so finally identifies 


the expedition in question as that conducted by Psammetichus II, the Paammia of Herodotus, m, 16) 
(Gull, Soe, Arch, Alex, v1, 484). 
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Br DE LACY O'LEARY 


I. Brorican, 

Biuawesten-Devacn, Pealterid vers. Memphitica (of, Journal, x1, 308), has been reviewed by 5. A. 
Menrces in J. Sve. Or. Res., 1926, 317-25, by W. Srrecennens in (0.2.2, 1926, 45, by H. Thomson in 
Journal, xu, 140, by W. E. Cav in JAAS, 1926, 734-5, by C. Scuwrpr in Theol LZ, it (1926), 
474, by T. G. Auten in Amer. Jour, of Sem. Lang, and Lit, 1926, 290, by U. Bissisa in Forscdunges wv. 
Portechritte, 1926, 79, and in Phil. Woek., xiv (1926), 932-3. The editors announce Les Proverbes de 
Salomon for this year, the text after Cod. 8 of the John Rylands Library at Manchester with variants from 
four MSS, of the Biblical text, and 19 liturgical M5S.: to this will be added an introduction and two 
photogmphie reproductions of the Manchester manuscript. For this year also they announce Le Lection- 
nitire ow Kotaméroe pascal, “nous donnerons, eu outre, & part, le texte complet, avec variants, des piricopes 
empruntées au Kataméros de Ia Semaine sainte, dont la forme ext entidrement, distinete de celle du texte 
biblique"; this will follow the codex Brit. Mus. Ade. 5907 (of ap. 1274). They hope to publish Le 
Pentatouch, in two vola, (i) Gen., Exod., (ii) Levit, Numb., and Deut, from Cod. Copt. 1 of the Vatican 
Library in 1937-8. In 1028 thess are to be followed by Les Petite Prophites, Papria le Cod, Or. 1314 du 
British Mus (ap, 1974), Lea Grande Propidtes, in two vols., after Cairo MBS. in the libraries of the 
Jacobite and Catholic Patriarchs, and Péricopes des livres Atatoriques ot des livres sapientions, after various 


W. Tit has prepared s new and corrected text of the Minor Prophets in Akhmimic, The text is 
already printed and the book will be published, in all probability, before this bibliography appears, 

H. A. Saspers, An eorly papyrus fragment of the Gospel of Matthew in the Michigan collection, in 
Harvard Theol. Rev., 11x (1926), 315-26, gives Matth. xxvi, 18-62, from (ik. Pap. 1570 of the University 
of Michigan, of date 200-350 (7). 

H. A. Sasprrs, Papyrws fragment of Acts in the Michgan collection (1827), 19, gives a fragment which 
shows Acta xviii, 37-xix. 8, and on the reverse xix. 12-16, The editor suggests that the document belongs 

N. Reon, Gospel of St. Jolin wm Coptic, in Amer. Jour. Sem. Lang., 1926, 211, is an wecount of 
H. Trowrson, Gospel of Sf, Joan (ef. Jowrwal, x1, 220). Sir Herbert Toowreon's edition haa been 
reviewed by 8. A. Menons in the ./. Soe. Or. Hea, x (1026), 108-10. 

H. G. Events Ware, Monasteries of the Wadi 'n-Natrin, | (of. sect, vint below), coutains (no, xxviii 
=pp. 195-9) a description of various Biblical fragmenta, including Exod. xxxiv. 29-35, xxxyv. 1-10, uxxix. 
30 aqq., xxxvi. 4 aqq., XU2V. 94, xxxviii., 9-18, numerow fragments of the Psalter, siz nearly complete 
folios of the gospels, with a number of fragmonts, five leaves of the opistles (chiefly Romans), and two 
leaves of a catena. The editor gives a list of variants from accessible printed texts. 

W. Wittcox, The Four Gospels in Egyptian. Introduction, 3t. Matthew, St, Mar, ia announced as 
issued by the Nile Mission Press, Cairo (1025), and has been noticed in CA. @. Aer, o (1925), 366-8. 
T have not seen a copy, but no doubt it is in the excellent type now used by that press. 


Il. APOCRYPHAL, GXOSTIC, ETC. 
(a) Apocrypha. | 
TL. G. Evers Wurre, Monasteries of the Wadi 'n-Natriin, 1 (see sect, vitt below), contains several 
apocryphal pieces, including a fragment on Adam (i, 3-8), apocryphal acts and martyrdoms of the apostles 
(vi-vii, 27-51), and relating to the Virgin (viil, 31-65). 
H, P. Brox, Die hoptiwhen Abgarbriefe des Leidener Museums, in Acta Orientalia, Leiden (1927), 229-51, 
discusses the text already published by W. Pierre and P. A. A. Boren, Manwserits coptes, Leiden (1897), 


ee 
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481-813, deals with the materiale and structure of the Greek and Latin apocryphal acts of Peter, but as 
these figure prominently in Coptic literature their inclusion here seeme justified, 

(6) Aogia. " 

E. Ricgesnacu, Jus Wort Jer im Geaprdch mit dem pharintiechen Hokenpriater nach dem Gayrhynchis 
Fragment V)no, $0, in 2. Newt, Wins, 126, 140-1, contains philological observations, notes on parallels 
in the canonical gospels, ete. 

E. Boanows, Vote on Ory. Logion (1007) V, appears in JTS, xxvii (1927), 186. 

(¢) Gnostiewm. 

F. Mirzka, (noatinamus und Gradentehre, in # f Kath Theol. 1927, 604, is a brief ensay. 
P, ALPARIC, Gnostigues et Giosticiome, has appeared in Mev, da Phist, des refig., 1026, 109-15, 

E. ne Fare, Gnontigues ot Gnostioime (ef. Journal, 11, 227), has bean reviewed by P. Mosceace in 
#7, Sor, N.S. £x1v (1926), 35, by F. Loors in Theol L210 (1920), 201-8, an exceptionally full criticiam 
of the book, and by A. D. Nook in Journal, x, 316, 

C. Scummpr, Pistis Sophia (ef. Journal, xt, 321), haa been reviewed by H. Gaossmaxw in. Theol. 
Blitter, 1925, 7, by B.S, Easvow in J. Soe, Or, Hes, x (1998), 228-0, and by B, Viower in Theol. L,Z, ut 
(1927), 1. 

RK. E. Tutstax, Die Gnostibir oder die unsichthere Kirche, Bad Schmiedberg (1925), viii+179, figs, 1 pl, 
ig announced, but I have been unable to see a copy. ie 

P. Hewpaix, Je alexandrijnscie Aaeresiarch Bantlides. ene Bijdrage Tot de geehiedenia der (noste, 
Dordrecht (1926), xiii+}26, is a thesia presented in the Univ. of Leiden. It has been reviewed by 
J. Copraxs in ALZC#, xxi (1927), 73-5, who sys that “son travail ext peu original.,.il brouille de 
nouvesn let traits des diverses éooles guostiques que M. de Faye avait réusel A grand’ paine & distinguer,” 
though “quelques articles sont richea de promessea,” 

L, Cearacx, La gnose simonienne. Nos principales sources, appears in FA. act. rélig., xv (1925), 489-511, 
and XVI (1926), 6-20, ant is continued as Culte ot doctrine in ih, 265-85. It is to be continued further: 

(2) Manichewtsm, 

E. Watpscusipr und W. Luwrs, Die Stellung Jem im Manichiismus, Borlin (1926), 131, 4 plates, is 
fase. dof Abiand!, Prewsa Abed,, Phil.-Hist, Klasse, §. A. Coon, Aeligion of the Manichoes, is published 
in A. 7S. xxvi (1925), 354-90, | 


C. Scrum, Studi cv den alten Petrumbten, u. Die Komposition, in 2. fiir Kir 
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1. Lerrvastweat. 

(a) Ewohologren. 

G. Gaay, Liturgiuache Anweisungen dia Loptihen Patriarchen Ayritlos thn Lablak ava dem Arabischen 
tibersetzt, in fukr, fiir Liturgiewissen., v (1025), 119-39, deals with the liturgical use of the Patriarel: Cyril 
(a.t. 123542) as given in Vat, God. Arab, 117, 

A. HOCKER, Orientalische Liturgis seit dem 4. Jahrhundert, in Jhb. f. Liturg., v (1925), 371-62, treate 
in a goneral way various liturgies, the church calendars, hymnology, and church’ music, | 

The same writer's Dentmiler altarmentacher Messliturgie, 4. Dia Anaphora dea Patriarchen Kyrillos 
ron dlemeuiria, in Oriens Ar, xxi (108A), 143-67, has an indirect bearing on the Egyptian liturgy. 

H. (, EVELTs Wurrn, Monuasteries, ete. (see below, sect, Vil), contains (xxxviii, A> 200-13) portions 
of the Greek liturgies of 5. Besil and S. Gregory which supply the Greek taxt of several passages hitherto 
known only in the Coptic version ;—(xxxyiii ; 219) briefly describes fragmenta of the Coptic Ansphora of 
B&. Basil ;—{axxviii, C; 213) describes the fragments of a Coptic ordinal. i 

B eS im Anaphura der 318 Rechtghtubigon athiopisch x. dewtech, after the MS. Barlin 414, 
appears in #4, Jer Semitieih, | » 81-2) nol, like a liopic hi as di ! Ine on j 1 
af the Coptic Church, #25-f, 61-2, and, like all Ethiopic liturgy, has direct bearing on the liturgies 

H. Fucus, Die Anaphora des monophysitiechen Putriarchen Jéhanndn I;in Zisammenhang d. pesammiten 
fakobitischen Anaphorenliteratur wnteraucht, Minster (1926), Lxxxit, 65, is a contribution to the study af 
the Jacobite liturzy, | ) 

& Evuwonn, Die dthiopiache Anaphoris des Aeil, Epiphuniua, Bischofs — on > ae 
EXIT (1026), 05-143, also hat a bearing, though indirect. unins, Dschofe der Lnael Oypern, in Orina Chr., 

(8) MHorologion, | 

BG. Eveurs Wire, Monasteries, ato, (of sect. vin below), contains short descriptions of fragmentary 
Horvlogia (xxavili, D: 214), and of a Passbi. or hours for Hal, Week (xxxviii, B: ape hes | 
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(0) Theotokia, Difuitr, anal other Aynina. 
H. G, Evenyy Warre, Monuateries, eto, (sect, vit below), gives brief descriptions of a Difnir (xxxviii, F), 
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a book of hymns (ib. G), and o Psalter ((b, H—all pp. 215-16): it also contains the full text of an acroatio 


hymn on the Nativity (ii: 7-9) obviously from a Difnir, as well as odes on 5. Macarius jxxiil, A, 0, D: 
120-4, 127-35), on the saints of Scetia fxxiv: 135-41), and other hymns (Suppl. B,C; 226-8), all of which 
appear to belong to the Difndr, 

*  W. ALP, Harcn, Three Coptic Fragments from Nitria, in Annual of Amer, Schools of Or, Ras, for 192 
(1926), 108-11, gives fragmenta which were found by the editor at the Dér Abt Makar in 1922. Of thease 

BH. Leoiencg, Aymnes, in Dict, Purch. chret., vt, 2 (1926), 2826-928, devotes several columns (2503-07) 
to Coptic hymns. 

D. O'Leant, Theotobia (ef. Jowrnal, 1x, 227), has been reviewed by A. MaLtox in Aifiiea, vn (1926), 
$39-41: the sume editor's Fragmentary Coptic Hymna (cf. fouraul, x, 325) is reviewed by P. P{eerens) 
in Awel. Aoll., xu (1026), 165-6, und his Coptic Difndr (ef. Journal, x11, 207) by P. Ieerens) in 
Awal. Boll, xury (1027), 156-8, by W, E. Creve in JALA.8., 1026, 736-7, by 5. Gasenen in Bull. Sch, 
Or. Stwel., Lond,, 1026, 406-8, and by 5. A. B. Manca m 4, Soc. Or, few, x (1020), 317. 

&. Gaenaor, Le Synaanire Rthiopion, IV. Mots de Trtchowh of Yabalif, which continues the Ethiopic 
Synaxarinm from Patr. Orient, 1, faac. 4, and will form a Sth fase of PLO. x¥, is now in the press and 
will appewr shortly. The Ethiopic Synaxarium has, of course, a very close relation to that of the Coptic 
Church. 

©. Unsrovse, Der Jfynnus aus Ocyrhynohos ( Bnede cles 3. Judrh. dgyptiacher Papyrnafund) in Heimen 
unserer birchenmumbalisehen Frithsett,in Theol. «, (ffaube, xVI01 (1026), 307-419, is a further study on the 
hymn fragment in P. Oxy, 1786 (cf. Jouruaf, 1X, 227), and so ia H, Anoent, Das alteate Denbmol cer 
chrigitichen Nirckenmusatk, in Die Antibes, 1 (1926), 262-00, dealing especially with the old Greek character 
of the muate. 


TV. Cavace Lirexarvpe asp THrowoer. 

(a) Putres Apoatolici. 

H. Duxssina, Apistula Apostolorum wach dem Jdthiop, wu . boptichen Texte (cf Journal, x11, 307), 4 
reviewed by M. J. D. in Mé. Unie, & Joseph, x (1985), 939-6, by &. A, B Munoen in of, Soe. Or, Hew, x 
(1926), 225, and by CL Scumipr in Theol f.2., ut (1028), 474-1. 

K. Branwevnn, Die Apostolischen Vitter (ef. Jowrnal, xu, 408), has been reviewed by E, Kuosremann 

in LZ. xxx (1986), 501. ©. Cures, Apostofische Vilter, Frankfurt (1025), 32, bas been reviewed by 
W. E. in Misr Z., CX4xm (1925), 351. Krasorr Lake, Shepherd of Hermes, appears in Marcard Theol. Rev,, 
xvi (1925), 270-80. A. Nerrt-Mopoxa, Vwore contribute ae papird per fa convecensa degli utiohi 
cratiens, appoam in Aifychaia, 19268, 161-74. 

(6) Later Later Patristie Writers. 

W. H. P. Hatcn, Fragment af @ fost work on Dioscerws, in Harvard Theol, New., s1m (1080), 877-41, 
gives « fragment, probably of the I4th cent. procured hy the writer from the Dir ‘Aba Makér in 1923, 
‘This fragment is also published and discussed, by the same writer, aa the first of Three Coptic Fraginenta 
from ¥itria, in the Ann. of Amer, Sch. of Or. fea, 1926, 108-11. 

W. Banxiun, Lin Papyruafraguent ava d. Chromk dex Hippolytus, appeared in Mulolagua, ixxx1 (1025), 
123-7, and dealt with P. Oxy, vi, 870. 

A. w'ALés, Ler correspondants dle Cabhé Paphawes, in Rev, des queat. Aist, o1nt (1925), LLO-14, gives a 
Gna teanaintion, with oommeitary, of the correspondence published in A. 1. Baus, Jews cad CAritians 
tof. onrnal, x, 327). 

H. G, Eveiys Warre, The Monasteries, ete, (of. sect. vin below), gives (n. xxv: 178-01) six homiletic 
fragments of which one is ascribed to Severian of Gahala, another to Gregory Theologus, and seven 

of monastic or ascetic procepta (xxxvi: 192-4), 

J, ZELLINGER, Studien su Severian ron Gabala, Milnster (1926), viiit- 18%, contains (3) an Ethiopic 

homily, and (4) Syrine, Arabic, and Coptic homilies, A fall note on the contents of this work is given by 








G, W. in ys Zeit., 1987, 4434. 


M. Ivars, Homdlics Marialos Byzantines, P.O. x1x, fase. 3, Paris (1927), 2589-526, is continued from 
P.O. xvi (cf, Journal, x, 326), the former volume hemg reviewed by A. E. in Ay, Zeit, 1028, 170-1, 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x11, at 
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and by A. p'Anks in Atwdes, Paris (1927), 257, Though not directly connected with Coptic literature, these 
homilies Tlustrate the Coptic Theotokia. | 

Th. Lerort, La rigle de S. Packdine (nowvenws documents), in Musdon, xt (1027), 31-04, deale with 
material in Paria B.N. Copte 129/12 (4-6), Musée du viewx Caire 390, Mus. Bg. du Caire 9256, and gives 
parallels from 5, Jerome and. from the Greek of Jerusalem Cod. Sab, 662, etc, W. Bovaset, dpopitheymata 
(ef. Jourmwel, x, 326), ia reviewed by R. Metoumn in Theol fer., xxv (1025), 447-0, 

(eo) Ethiopic Literature. 

J. ML Hanes, futrod, to Ethiopic Christian Lit. (ef. Journal, x1, 308), ia reviewed by P. P(nerens) 
in An, Boll, xu (1926), 399, 

(a) Thsoloey, 

M. Juoi, Theologia dogmativa echristianorwm orientalium ab Eecleaia Catholion disnidentium, 1, Paris 
(1028), 727, is entirely occupied with the theology of the Greek-Rusaian Church and will be followed by a 
second volume of the sume character. A third volume will deal with the Monophysite bodies. This frat 
volume has been reviewed by R. Dracver in RAE, xxim (1087), 93-8, and by V. Giacaet im Echos 
d' Orient, Xxx (1927), 122-3. 

fa) (renercl, 

M. Calva, Chronolagie (ef. Jowrnal, xm, 308), has been reviewed by 8, A. Mencen in J. Sac. Or. 
Aes, x (1038), 315-16, by V. Grumen in Below a Orient, xxix (1926), 116-18, and by P. P(eerens) in Aa. 
Holl, xii (1920), 144-7. M. Cuaine, La ehrowologie de quelgwea inecr, grecques-cAratiennes a Egypte, 
appears in ff, Soe, Or, Mes, x (1926), 293-0. | 

R. Jann, Lee dpliace orientalde et les rites orientaus, Paris (1927), xii+ 655, 58 lust, 8 mapa, ie a second 
edition of this work. It hus been reviewed by L. Jauanent in Atwoles, Paris (1927), 358. The same writer's 
De hocdierna state eoclesiarum ef rituum orieatalium appears in Bogoslovad Vertaik, Ljubljana (1927), 42-4, 
and his Chronique des dglisw orientales in Echos d'Orient, xxx (1937), 107, ete. the first part (107-10) 
dealing with the Greek patriarchate of Alexandria, A. Forrescun, Gniate Eastern Churches (cf Journal, 
xt, $22), haa been reviewed by J. Simos in An, Boll, xian (1086), 125-9, N. H Baynes, Alerondria 
anal Conatantrnople, a study tn ecclesiastical diplomacy, appeared in Jowrnal, xn, 145-56, 

A. L, Ben, Jews and Christians (cf. Journal, x, 327), bas been reviewed by E. Bancora in Bull. de 
la Soc, archéod. d'Afer., 1925, 117-30. A German version has appeared as Bett, Juden und Griechen um 
rimichen A/erondria, Leiprig (1926), 62, 2 figs, and has been reviewed by A. Caumeatni in Aegyptus, VII 
(1928), 336-7. It is reviewed also by W. Orro in PAil. Woek., xuvi (1926), 6-15, 

P. JéaNeTEDT, 20 den foptischen Brefen an cen Meletioner Paidid, in Comptes rend. de Pacud, des sei, 
de (CAS S., Leningrad, 1927, 65-4, ia « critical note on the Coptic letter on pp. 91 sqq. of Bent’s Smite 
and Chriatians 

H. T. Bett, The episcopalis audientia (cf. Journal, x1, 824), has bean 
Archiv, ¥i01 (1998), 101. 

_ W. Essuis, Bin Provesmergleich unter Kleriten vom Jahre $81, in Rhein. Museum, .xxv (1026), 422-48, 
gives un interesting account of a law suit between cleries of the diocese of Sint in 481, with text from 
Pap. Princeton &f. | | 

A. Katsnaon, Die althirchtiohe finricktung der Diatonisinnen tia zu dhrem Eritechen, Freiberg 1. B.. 
(1026), 112, devotes several pages (2-46) to the history of deaconesses in Egypt and deals incidentally 
with problems raised in the Didascalia. 

G. Banpr, La wie chriticnne aux I] le et [Ve sidcles Papria lea papyrns, appears in Rev, apologét., TAT 
(1026), 643-51, 707-21. | ee 

Le NochEssd, L'Eylise au Vie sitele, Paria (1995), viii +663, deals incidentally with the missions to the 
8.E, (Arabia, Nubia, etc.) and the rise of the Monophysite Church. As the preface announces, the contents 
ee chao eels by H. Questrs. It is reviewed by P. P(merens) in An. Boll, xi1m (1926), 406-7. 

- DALES, Apollinaire, Les origines du monopiyatiome, in Rev, apologétique, xu (1928), 13149, gives 
a brief account of the rise of the Jacobite churches. LY | 

J. Masveno, Hist. dea patriarches @Alexandrie (cf. Journal, x, 387) is reviewed by J, Lawow in 
RHE, xxi (1026), 692-4. 
the Muslin invasion of Egypt. is Ne sia goon vitae 





ed by U. Wincken in 
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D, Gonve, Les voyages, Chospitalité, ot let belles-tottres dana le monde chrdtion des Se et Se sidoles, Paris 
(1995), :+ 2M, Is supplementary to his Lectio Divina (see below): it has been reviewed by A. p'ALks in 
Btudes; cuxxxix (1926), 75-9, and by the same writer in Aech, de wi. relig., xvit (1987), TO-L. 

J, Srraumavn, Pemdo-Mekoriva und die Aftermyatit der Messationer, appears in 2, f. bath. Theol. XL 
(1025), 244-60, In G, L. Manatort, The Mesalians and the discovery of their awetic book, in Harvard 
Theol, Rev. xix (1026), 191-8, the author returns to a subject in which he has already done good work 
Both these work on the lines now well established by: the labours of Vinwecover and WiLMAar (cf, Jowraal, 
¥in, 179 

Ch Ce ace Un rdformateur copte aw xn nitele, in A, lew quest, Atst., cv (1947), 5-24, deala with the 
sine subject as G. Gnars Meformeermrch (cf, Journal, x, 328), and gives an account of the schism 
started by Markus ibn al-Qanbar which the writer treats as a nationalist movement, Nothing material 
has been added to Guar's work, Gaar'a book is reviewed by P. Plemreans) in An. Boll, xm (1925), 

A. Kauuener, Beat (ef. Jowrnal, x11, 308), dealing with the history of the daughter church of 
Abyssinia, is reviewed by P. P(merensyin An. #oll., SLT (1926), 390-400, Other recent works on Abyssinia 
are L. W'Ance, Abyssinie, Btwde Mactwalitd 1922-5, Avignon (1925), which is reviewed by L. JaALanent 
in AYtwiles, cuxxxv (19265), 251, and P. Atvre, Liempire dea Negus, de fo reine de Soha d la Socidte ales 
Nationa, Paris (1925), xiv +214, illust. map, also reviewed by L. JaLasent in the course of the sume article. 


(b) Movsticiame. 

H. Baesosn, Les Pires du Desert, Paris (1927), lix+318 (one vol. in two, continuous pagination), is a 
description of Evyptian monastic life which is chiefly distinguished by its attractive literary form. 
A popular summary appears in C, ps Coantemenne, Four au déert, in Mew, apologet., anit (1927), 
252-531. 

D. Gorcr, La beetio divina, des origines du cefnotitiame & saint Benott ef Caanodore. 1. Saint Sérime et 
fa tecture ecerde dans le milieu ascérigue romoin, Paris (1025), cxevi +304, ia reviewed by A. p'Atis with the 
same writer's Les poyages (see aliove), These two works were theses offered for tue doctorate in literature 
at Paria and muke only passing reference to the Egyptian monastic fathers, 

Tb. Lerort, S. Pachéme et Amen-ce-cpe, 10 Musto, KL (1927), 05-74, touches lightly upon the possible 
continuity between the literature of ancient Egypt and that of Christian times. The evidence given in 
this essay is not very convincing. 

H, Winsuans, Zu-swei Schenute-Stellen, appears in 2.4.8, iam (1920), 67. 

F. ¥. Wousz, ‘Aowhia, appears in 2. der Savigny-Seft., xuvi (19260), 32-44. The same writer's Dus 
Aytwesen (cf Jowrnal, x1, 423) is reviewed by van Mecae in Tijdechrift toor Recktageschicdfenis, Leiden, 
1626, 347-53. 

(e) Hagiography aud Mography. | 

G. Banny, (Yénead f Alerandric, Varia (10925), 319, it one of « series dealing with ascetic and moral 
theology: it ia principally concerned with Clement's moral teaching. F. Paat, Projeta fittéraires de ClAnent 
d@ Alerondria, appears in Aetudia Frowciacans, Sarria, xxxvi (1925), 144-00, and the same writer, using the 
game title, also contributes to the Mech, a. réfig., xv (1025), 204-57, 

F, Aspnes, fie Engel- und fhimonentehre des Alemens von Afeoondrien, appears in Himische 
(Quertalechr,, xt (1934), 13-27, 129-40, and 207-20. 

H. Detenare, Les reeueile antiques (cf. Jowrnal, x1, 324 and xm, 300), has been reviewed by 
A. Ein Ays. Zeit, xxvi (1926), 178-0. H. Deteaarn, Sanctus, Esaad sar le culte oles scints dans Contiguité, 
Brussels (1927), vili+266, though not primarily concerned with the usage of the Coptic Church, contains 
material which has important bearing upon Egyptian hagiography, 

F. Cavatcena, Paul de Thébes ot Powl d' Gryrhyngne, appears in Rev. doscet. et de myatiywe, vit (1926), 
302-5, 

H, Deteware, (ne vie inddite de saint Jeon PAuménier, in An. Boll, xiv (1927), 5-74, gives a new text 
of the life of thia seventh century patriarch of Alexandria from the MS, Graec. 349 of the 11-12th cent. 
in the library of 5, Mark's, Venice, which differs from the text of H. Getren (1898), The editor regards 
this new text as a combination of the biographies by Leontine of Neapolis and Sophroniua 

P. Peernes, La passion arabe oe S ‘Abd al-Masih, in An. Holf,, xiv (1926), 270-341, deals with an 
Arable translation from the Syriac, but one which shows marked resemblances to Egyptian possions 


(of. p. 374). 
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+H. G, Evans Warre, Tie Monasteries, etc. (sect. vit helow), gives several encomia upon saints 
(ix—xiii: (6-73), not of any historical importance, a group of testa relating to Saint Macarius (xxiii; 
120-35), 4 series of martyrdoms (xiv-xxii: 75-120, and suppl text A, 225), and more or les fragmentary 
lives of Abba Apollo Theodore the disciple of 8. Pakhom, Ephrem Syrus, Abba Pidjimi, Shenouti, Apa 
Hor, ete. (xzv-xexiii: 141-75), These latter, including the accounts of local saints, are onturally of 
considerable intervat, 

Th. Levant, &. Pachomii Fite (cf. Jowrnel, xn, 300), hax been reviewed by P. P(merens) in An, Holl, 
ELV (1987), UH-6. : 

Dom V, Bavpor, Dietonncire ahegiograplse, Paris (1025), 062, makes some nee of Coptic as well os 
other oriental material [t hos been reviewed by A. ALLORTER in O.L.2, 1927, 874, by E. px Monmat in 
La rev. bibliogr., Trrussels, vii (19260), 5-6, and by J. Sorow in An. Boll, airy (1020), 343-4, who points 
out that insufficient ose haa been made of revent research, “ beaucoup de notices ne sont pos méme 
nocompaynees de réfirences ” (344). 

F. G. Howweek, Biographical Dictionary of the Saints, St, Louia (1924), xxix+1063, Here again 
the results are hardly in line with present knowledge, It ix reviewed by J. Simon in An, Soll, xLtv 
(1826), 381-3, who remarks that “le choix des sources, avant tout, devrait &tre plus sévere,” 


VL Nox-Latrenany Terre. 


W. E. Opus and H.G. Eveuys Ware, Monastery of Epiphoniws af Thebes, Port 1 (1926), xvi+ 346, 
17 plates (cf, sect. viit below), gives Coptic ostraca and papyri (texte 3-117, tra 155-296), Greek texta 
(110-39, 290-325), Coptic graffiti (141-3, 326-8), Greek graffiti (144-7, 320-90), texta (fresco) fromy tomb 
at Daga, both Coptic (148-52, 291-41) and Syriac (152, 342), whilst Appendix mt reproduces a will relating 
to this monastery, 
HB. L Beer and W. E. Crum, Gresk-Coptic Glossary (cf. Jowrnal, xt, 310), has heen reviewed by 
W. Cadnnar in Gnomon, 0 (1926), (4-0, and more briefly noticed by F, 2. in Byz, Zeit, xxvi (1026), 162-3, 
S. Errrem, Popyri Osloenaex, foac, 1, Magical Papyri, Oslo (1925), iii +151, 13 plates, has been reviewed 
by L. Devewer in Gnomon, 1 (1926), 406-12, by A. Bounanann in Aer. de fast. de refig., 1926, 321-2, by 
M. Gagrzn in J.#,A.8, 1927, 400-3, by E. Prrensow in TLL, 1926, 508-10, and briefly noted by 
_ F. Z. in Bye, Zeit, xxve (1996), 160, | 
GuHEDINI, Letiere cristiane (ef Jourtal, x, 232), has been reviewed by R. Movurenpe in Mi. Cniv. 
S. Jeph, x (1025), 236-7, and Wornent, Coptic MSS. in the Freer Cull. (cf. Jowraal, x, 329), is 
reviewed by F. 2. in Byz, Zeit, xxvr (1926), 176-7. : 
H. Luchenca, Jriventaires liturgigues, in Diet. d'arch. ohrét., vit, 1 (1926), 1306-1418, deala (1410-16) 
with Coptic inventories, wc. (vii) fae. fAshmunain, giving text from Rylands MS., (viii) far. date églive 
égyptionne (ef. Cuum, Cat. Coptic MSS. in J. Rylands Libr, 117-19), and Coptic material ja used in 
(v) Joe, de Pégtice PJbion (1405-71 
Dom A. ROorr is preparing a selection of Coptie magical texta which will be ready for publication in 
Dom Vastasprsciurt has made « very valuable collection of colophons of Coptic manuscripts, in 
Sa‘idic, Bohairic, and Arabic, and is now seenertie a manual dealing with this subject, = 


oa rey mea ire copte, Beyrouth (1926), svili+102, is the third edition of this well-known 
man There are a few nunor alterations and corrections, but this edition is substan tially a reprint of 
the familiar book, aig | 

_ ALP. Bok, fhe grieckisehen Lehnwirter im Koptischen, in Z.4.5., wxit (1926), 49-00, contains some 
interesting notes on phonetic changes which have taken place in words borrowed from the Greek. 

ALG, Evenrs Wirrn, Monunterisa, ote, 1 (see below, sect. Vint), contains a description (222) of fifty-two 
leaves of Coptic-Arabic vooubularies found in the Dér Abi Malir, and Appendix 1, by Dr, G. Somat 
(241-60), gives portions of un Arabic MS. in Coptic script, portion of the same document as Camb, Univ. 
Libr., Add. 1596.17, which was obtained by Tiscmexporr from the Wadt 'n-Natrin, and to this text 
Dr. Somtry adds notes on Coptic and Egyptian Arabic phonology. G.Souny, The transliteration of the ancient 
Egyptian names of fowna, villages, etc. into Arabic, In Compt. Rend. du Congr, Internat, de Géogr., Cairo 
(1025), 115-25 reprinted Cairo (1626), contains further notes on phonetic changes, The examples tend to 
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show that in Arabic “ these names of towns were not pronounced accorling to rules at ull, It was entirely 
4 queetion of usage and hearing.” 

FE, Devacn, Coptiea, in Z.A8., cxir (1928), 100-11, gives two short articles, (i) sur la substitution de 
# A et: boharique, and (ii) sur lee mots coptes ons (B) et now (5.A.F.B.) et leurs correspondants 

A series of philological notes by W. Srreaeinene appears in the 2.4.8, mor (1996); 44, ag ue 
“ Rachtrog” wed Aanme “ Biasen, Brocken”: 44-5, Daa weibliche Qualitativ oat “ genwecht”: 4541, chow 
4 Schiller": 40-7, Daa dgypticke Prototyp von gard Sw “dewer aia": 47, o1nneq=lrweer: 47-8, Der 
wufmasiieh mundartliche Cnteredied der boptichen ahihe uml ana: 48, atacq ce (A) “er ut a”: 
48-0, #oine: & gums “bemegen, bewgen” (1), 

H, Wieawass has contributed to the 2.4.8, ux (1926); 00, mnavag ecorte “er kone nicht loren”: 
7, apa--“ Pries, Wert? ™, in which he endeavours to maintain this meaning as aguinet W, E. Crom in 
Journal, vin, 1ST: 67-8, Forteetzang eines Nelutivestses durch eine Hevpitects- bow, Demonstraticeats- 
bonstrubtion im Aoptischen : and 68, TaeTanor. 

Studies in Captic etymology also appear in E, Zvmiane, Aoptianle Btymafogien, in Wiener 2. f- al, 
Aiunde d. Morgenfandes, 1925, 160-75, dealing with EB. bere * batdmpyen” wud bete “Arig”: cur 
Erilérung von Aacuatnost: B.xeatar “wahreagen”: sur Grundbedeutung von Anew wad gar: pAes 
“fonend, etwas: nichts” and nM: STOOL * wahrecgen.” 

An important note on the Coptic absolute pronoun appear in W, Tine, Lhe Coberreste des altigypt- 
achen unbefouten (Glteren) Prowomen obaodutum om Noptiachen, in Wien, 2. f. a. Kunde des Morgen, 1920, 
oh ie 

W. Tint, Achmimische Berichtignagen wut Ergiéwsungen co Spiegelberge Aoptiachen Hancwortertaich, 
in 2.4.8, cxmr (1927), 115-30, gives additions and corrections to Sripcetuenas Dictionary (1021). 

W. Srmor.nere, demire (Fpeaa) “ Uborschiremmung” (=bopt. eanpe mat Artibe), appears in 2. 
Senustul, 1825-6, 01-2. 

san dibeae Kurzer Abrise (cf. Journal, vit, 184), haa been reviewed by J. Scunetren in (att, Get, 
Anz, OLXXx1 (1925), 4-6, <i . | } 

P. Junwerent, Die graminatizchy wel texikalische Stellung des hoptischen Verbums ne “ geden," in 
Compter-Itend, de C Acad. dex Sctences de 0028.8. 1927, 33-5, is based on an examination of no, 39 of 
Srimcenscre'’s “ Kopt, Etymologien,” and the same writer's Dua boptinche Praceens und die Anbwipfunga- 
urten dea witheren Objekts, (6. 69-74, on Srimckt.nERe's “ Kopt. Misoellen,” ne, 36. 

W. Trot has made arrangements with Messrs, Hinrichs for the publication of his Akhmimic grammar, 


whioh may be expected shortly, ie be ; 
+H. Sorras, Les mesures itinéraires ptolémaigqwes et fe papyrnd démotigue [229 de Heidelberg, in Aeqyptua, 


vil (1926), 237-42, defines the Coptic terms ajennop, cTaAron, Wyo, AMHwe. 

K. Serux, Zur Wiedergabe des digyptischen h am Wortunfang durch d. Grieehen, in Noch, d. Gesellech, 
der Wissen. 2 Géttingen, Vhil,-Hist. KL, 1926, 50-0, deals with the transmission of the A sound aa affected 
by passige through the Greek and shows the regular loss of initial Ain Boh, eg, Arab, Aowgal=aweaA, 
Ar. Aalol = aAan. _ | 

K. Saran, “Der Mensch dendt, Gott tenkt” bev den alten Agyptern, in Nuch. Gesell, Wissen, Gottingen, 
Phil.-Hist. KL, 1925, 141-7, deals with the transmission of this proverbial expression and in sect. 2 
(144-5) treate the otymology of Coptic over~ and the expression of difference as in “one.,.the other... ." 
WF Anantont, daother cose of Egyptian d= Coptic 4, in Z.A.8., cx (1927), 64-6, in which the writer 
argues that Eg. ir= Heb, inner =Copt ¢imupa “ harp.” 


: VIL AnchamoLouy, 
(a) Exploration, (ei Po 

Several works of exceptional importance have appeared during the past year. Amongst these is 
W. E. Cacu, H. E. Wovtock, and +H. G. Evenys Warre, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes, 
two parts, N.Y. (1026), I, xxvi--278, 3% plates, 01 figs, in text: tt, xvi+396, 17 plates. In Part 1, H. E. 
Wis Lock gives an account of the expedition to Thabes, the topography of the monastery, the excavations, 
and of the carpentry, agricultaral instruments, textiles, leather work, obe., found there (j-xxi, 1-97); 
W. E. Crow describes the literary material, the history of the monastery, the writing materials, ote., and 
givea an account af Epiphanins and Pesunthius (95-256). In Part 1 are the texta, the Coptic edited by 
W. E. Caum, the Greek by H. G. Evers Wire; to these reference has been made in sect. v1 above. 
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The work has been reviewed by H. Hyvewwar in Amer. Mist, Review, 1927, 605-8, by Th, Leronr in 
Afuston, 11. (1927), 14, by A. Boaw and W. H, Wonmens in J. dmer. Or. Soe, xuvu (1927), 85-7, and 
curaorily in the Times Lit, Suppl. for Jan. 27, 1927, 42. 

HB, G, Evecrw Warren, Monasteries of the Wadi 'w-Natrin: Part 1, Vew Coptic Tarts from the Monastery 
of Suimt Meoorina, N.Y. (1926), xlviii¢-290, 28 plates. Append. 1 by Dr. G. Sonay. The introduction 
(zxi-nlyiii) gives a very full and interesting history of the monastery library from which so many European 
collections have been enriched, Most of the texte are fragmentary and in many casea they are comple- 
mentary to otber fragments already published by Tischendorf, The texts inchide apoorypha (nos, 1, 3-8), 
encomis on saints (8-13), inartyrdomia (14-22), texts relating to St, Mucariias (23), bynine from the Difnir 
and kindred books (2, 24), homilies (25-36), Biblical fragments (47), liturgical fragments (34), and vocatn- 
laries (29), with three supplementary texta. Many of these are not reproduced in full, but merely desoribed 
with lists of variants from texts already published, There are two appendices, (1) by Dr, Supay, giving 
portions of an Arabic MS, in Coptic script (ef sect, vir above); (11) an account of the lesser monasteries 
of Scetis, Tt in reviewed in the Times Lit, Suppl, for 23 Sept, (1928), 631, by Th. Lerorr in Muson, xu 
(1987), 151-3, and by D, O'Leary in Journal, x1, 128-1, . 

W. A. P. Harca, A visit to the Coptic Convents of Nitria, in Annual Amer. School of Or, Rex, for 1925-5 
(1928), 4-137, 6 illustr., describes the present condition of the monasteries which the writer visited in 
1823, 

U, Mosxerer ox Vintann, Rapporto preliminare augli seavt al Monastera di S. Simeone presso Amedn, 
1824-8, in Rend. Acad. Liner, 1925, 280-301, | tav, and the same writer's Dewrisone generale dal 
Winkneerd Gs Sean Sane presse Amedn, in Awa, Serv,, xXxv1 (1926), 21142, 2 plates, give an account of 
his-excavations in and arvand the remains of an Sth cent. church of the monastery of St, Simeon near 
Aswin, In the latter work he gives » Coptic inscription (227) and notes, dates of graffiti, obo, 

The second volume of U. Mosxener ox Vintamp, Les counente pres de Sohag, m1, Milan (1826), 135 
+addends+index, figs. 113-222, has appeared (for former vol. of. ‘uma! x, 311) and continnes 
the historical account, architectural details, ete. of the White Monastery. The aurlier volume hea beon 
reviewed by A Gapninn in Syric, vir (1926), 04-9, Supplomentary to thisis 7. Moxnmner pe Vinianp, 
Una pittura det Dayr el-Abiaed, in Race. Lumbros, 1926, 100-8, Throughout the author's interest is 
mainly confined to the White Monustery, 

F. Ll. Gurerre, Oxford Excavations in Nubia, ix continued in the Liverpool Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, x11 (1026), 17-37, Plates 12-30; and 47-03, Plates 31-85. (h. xt, deals with Mornitic 
antiquities at Fara and other sites, x11 with the fortified enclosure at Fura. Ch. xiv gives « history 
of Christianity in Nubia, anv deals with the Christian antiquities find ot Foray (Pachoraa), Theso 
include a fiw Greek and Coptic tomb-stones and graffiti in the churches, a long Coptic Inseription 
from the cell on the edge of the desert, numerous freseoes and architectural details, “As to the western 
border of Faras, the inscriptions..are purely Coptic from the eighth to the tenth century....0ine may 
conjecture that at that tire in the popilation of Pachoras, the provincial capital, thers was a distinct 
Coptic religious element with a special quarter or settlement in the west, and the arrival of this element 
before 729 may be connected with the dispatch of Monophysite teachers from Egypt" (06), Ch, xnv 
deals with Christian remains in and about the enclosure, including several churches, and xivir with the . 
chureh by the rivergate Plate 63 gives on inscription, G45 graft, frescoes are reprodnoad in 34, 35, 
il, and types of pottery, terra cotta and sculpture in 38, 40, 52, 63,62, G4, 44, ane 45, 

H, Juxnen, Lrmenne, Bericht fiber die Crabengen..auf den Friedhifen von Ermenne (Vieien) cm 
Winder 1919-15, Wien (1025), 175, plates, 17 iloste, ad tap. Some af the remains deseribed belong 
to the Christian period, Nine fragmentary inscriptions are in Coptic (150-2), Incidentally the writer 
deals with the Christian period in Nubia (126, 155, Lee), ; 

H. Jusken, Torche, Wien (1926), 157, 1 plan, 48 plates, contains no Christian or Coptic material. 

H. Juxkun, Das Kloster am Isisberg (ef. Journal, 14, 234), is briefly reviewed by E, W. in Bys, Zeit., 
xxvi (1920), 207-8. 

AM. Cuatwe, Leglise de Saint-Mare d Alenandrie constricite pa le patriarchs Joan de Samancud, appeared 
in 4.0.0, 1024, 372-86. Reference to Gates occurs ith the: Synaxarium for 4 Abib, . 


(6) History of Art and Architeetune. 


O, M. Daron, Kast Christian Ave (cf, Journal, xst, 311), hax been reviewed by J. Stuow in Aw, Boll, 
BE IDS), S80, by O.Dimue in Hys, Zeit, xxvi (1996), 197-$3,—a yory fall review with notes on 
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some errata (133),—by M. Vorway in Burl, Meag., xuverr (126), 306-11, by S. Kin Hen, arch., XXL (1926), 
O¢-5, anil by H. Lierzwass in Dews. 1. 2, NUP. 4 (1987), 914-17. 

C. Disst, Sanit Part lyzantin, 2nd ed,, 2 vols, Paris (1025-6), t, xv-4490, 11, 481-946, contains 
references to Egyptian ecclesiastical art. Vol. 1, th, 3 (60-86) deale with “fea origines égyptienoes ” and 
makes use of Coptic illustrations (61-2, 45, 73, 76, 81, 83): Vol. 1 has but fow rofrences to Coptic material 
(ef $18). Tt has been reviewed by L. Brenrer in Mev. Hist, oxuven (1926), 252-4, and by H: Dietenare) 
in Ann. Boll, xn (1026), 38004, 

J. Sraxroowsar, Grigias of Christian Art, translated by O. M. Danpow (ck Journal, X, 330), haa been 
reviewed by J. Simon in Aw, Boll, xu (1926), 384-6, 

(ce) Seudpture, Puttery, ete. 

G, Lercevaet, (ae table euchariaique, in Ann. Sere, 1025, 180-2, describes a table found at Tell Ebshan. 

4. Lecience, Frores, in Diet. d'arch, chrét., vt, frac, 76-7 (1987), 1025-87, devotes some space (1979-50) 
to Coptic ivories, 

A.J. Boren, Jeamic Pottery, Lond, (1926), 170, 02 pl., 22 in colour, devotes ch. m1 to the state of arte 
before the Arab conquest but does not touch on Coptic material save incidentally. 

NW. A. Kaiviawovskassa, Die boptiechem Leuchter der Frenttage, appears in Storaik der Eremitage, 10 
(1926), 70-87. 

G. StuneravTa, ie apokrypien Petruaguchichten in der altchriatliches Aunat (1095), ix+ 139, has been 
reviewed by J, Wagenmany in TLLZ., 1920, 345-0, eA 

T. Distowr, L'art chrition on Egypte: motifs de broderig copte, 2 vols. (1024), 25, 30 figs, and 31, 
30 figs, unfortunately escaped notice in previous bibliographies, 

O. Wourr vo W. F, Vornacn, Spitentite und koptiyche Stoffe aus weyptischen Grabfunden im dem 
Steathicien Muacum Aaiser Friedr,, Borlin (1928), xiii+ 150, has heen reviewed by G. Romper in Li. Wook. 
(1820), 1256, and by J. Srazroowser in 2. 6 Bild. Xwnat, ix (1926-7), 01. | 

MM. Divasp, Die Oraamentit d. dgypt. Wollwirtercin (of, Journal, xt, 328), had been noticed hy 
H, Kees in Dont, 2. 2, NLP. 2 (1026), 6. * 


(6) Magic. 
(C7. also * Magical Tests” in Sect, v1 above.) , 


F, Lexa, Lo magie dons  Eyypte antique de [oncien empire susgi't Pepaegite copte, 3 vole, Paris (1925), 
1, 200; 1, 235; 00, atlas of ix pages and 71 plates, devotes a considerable part to Coptic magin (vol. 1, 
cha. 6, 7), and gives « series of Coptic magical and other texts (vol. 1) including “formule, en ancien capte, 
du grimoire grec de la Bibl. Nat. Paris, papyrus magiques coptes, livres de médecine copte...Apophthe- 
gamte Patrum Aegyptiorum, la lutte de l'apa Motse contre le démon Bes... biographie de Vays Shenoute,” ate, 
1927, 97-8, by A. Wenwnn in Bull. School Or. Stuui., tv (1927), 661-3, and by P. P(exrens) in An. Boll, 
xiv (1997), 129-32. The latter points out that the writer wees the term “ magic" in rather a loose seman 
counting «ll religious rites as magic, with the single exception of prayer. “A odié de rites proprement 
magiqees que les chrétiens coptes parnissent bien avoir empruntés atx sorciers de lancienne Egypte, mat 
voit figurer pile-miéle des recettes de charlatans ot des ‘miracles’ tirds de la vie des Pores do désert.” (139), 





Marcus Srwarka Pasis is preparing o catalogue of the contents of the Coptic Museum which has 
recently acquired acme interesting pieces of ancient church furniture. 

The Catalogue général dea wntiquités éy, du Musée du Coire (1925), viii +181, 24 plates, has heen reviews 
by A. in fer. fitt., xaxvi (1087), 145-7: it is not concerned with Coptic material, 

Dr, G, Sonay, Coptic Museum in Cairo, in Ancient Lgypt, 1027, 10-13, 7 inn eereral dieiedi 
of the collection in whose formation the writer has taken a leading part = 2) We rs 
With regret we notice the death of Professor H. Govssmy of Bonn, who way known as a Christian 
of St, John's Gospel in Sa¢idio and 
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ADDENLA. ms 


I, Brewican. 
Porcuen, Livre de Job (cf. Journal, x1, 320), is reviewed by W, Srrecennena in (.02., 1927, 358-9. 
On p. 83 of Journal, xu will be found an emendation of the text in H. Tompson, oapel of St. John. 


IU. Lrrcnermar. 

G. Mencati, Um frammento della Hiturgia Clementine sa papiro, in Aegyptua, vir (1927), 40-42, is an 
identification of a text published by Wasamxy, in P.0., xvi, 444. 

E. L. Rarr, Zwei Koptische Hymnen fiir das Epiphunienfest, appears in J. Soe. Or. Res: x1 (1927), 
145-151, 

VY. Hisrory. 

W. E. Cacm, Some further Meletian documenta, in Journal, xii, 10-36, deals with Brit. Mus, P, 2724, 
Clarendon Press 50 fo. 2, and an Oxyrhynchus frag. H. 1, Benn, Tuo oftcral letters of the Avab period, in 
Journal, x1, 268-81, contains a reference to a Theban monastery's failure to pay the poll-tax. Laronrr, 
& Packhomn Vite (cf Journal, xm, 309), has been reviewed by W. E. Cum, in /.7L8, xxvirt (1987), 
a26- 8. . 2 

E. Bevocia, Juifs et Chretiens de Cancienne Alerandrie, Conférence, Alexandrie, 1927, js reported in 
Aegyptus, Vint (1027), but [ have not seon a copy. 

SOHUBART, degypten ron Alexander,...bi0 auf Mohammed (of, Journal, rx, 230), ia reviewed by J. FH. 
LUKES, in Listy Filalog., uo (1926), 201-3, 

KAMMERER, Assad (ef, Journal, x01, 308), is reviewed by A, Veert, in #ihlies, vir (1927), 288-41, and 
by S$, A. B. Mencen, in J. Soe. Gr, Hea. x1 (1927), 152-3, 


VI. Now-Lirernany Texts, 

Etreem, Papyri Oaloenses (cf, above), has been reviewed by 5, BR, in Mev, Arch, xxiv (1926), 96, by M. 
Hompert in Mev. Belg. Phil, v (1926), 546-7, by K. Paemenpayz in PAdl, Woek., xuvi (1926), 401-9, and 
hy the same writer in G.L.Z,, 1927, 09-100. . 

GHEDINt, Lettere cristiane (cf. Journal, x, 320), has beon reviewed by F. Bruen, in Pail, Woeh., 
Livi (1926), 494, 

VIL Parnonody. 

W. Cznamak, RAythmns und Umbitdung im A guyptach-Koptichen, appears in 2.0.0 G., xxxrx (1927). 

H, 5. Geuwas, The comparison of inequality in Coptic, was «a lecture delivered to the “Linguistic 
Society of America” at the Cambridge (U.S.A.) convention in Dec. 1926 (of Lomguage, m1 (1987), 37). 


VIL. ArcHaronocy. 

Wrsitock-Caum-Warre, Monastery of Epiphaniua (ef, above), hax been reviewed by H. Lecnmncy, in 
Journal, xm, 125-7, and, with Watre, Monasteries of the Wadi ‘w-Vatréy (cf. above), by F.C, Bracrrr, 
in ATS, REVI (187), 3205, 

Gairrita, Ozford Fxeav, in Nubia (of. above) is reviewed by A. Wrepemann, in O22, 1927, 168-9. 

H. RANKE, Koptiche Friedhife (of. Jowrnal, xu, 311), ia reviewed by G. Stvanracra, in 2.2, 
1937, 356-8. M. pe Vintann, Lea courents prea de Soheg, mi (ef, above), is briefly noticed by A, CLALDHINT), 
in Aeguptus, writ (1927), 204, | 


H. Musren, Hemaryues sur ta stile copte 11700 du Mundie @Alenmdrie, pp. 5, ia a reprint from Bull, Soe. 
Arch, d' Alex, xm (1926), 
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It was a misfortune for the Society that the Council of the Society of Antiquaries 
was unable to allow the holding of our usual exhibition of antiquities in its rooms at 
Burlington House in July, a favour which has been granted for many years past and 
very greatly appreciated by our members. Not only is the position a central one and 
likely to attract visitors, but also the courteous welcome and ungrudging assistance 
extended to us by every member of the staff have added considerably to the success of 
former exhibitions. 

The season of 1926-27 at Tell elAmarnah was short; consequently the finds were 
not numerous, and the Committee therefore decided to hold the exhibition at the offices 
in Tavistock Square. Dr. Frankfort contributes in another part of this Journal an 
article describing the work and illustrating some of the objects found, and thus little 
detail need be given here: suffice it to say that Dr. and Mrs. Frankfort, both indefatigable 
in the interests of the Society, worked hard to make the exhibition both attractive and 
Interesting to all who visited it. On one screen were set out photographs of all the 
objects retained by the Egyptian Government for the Cairo Museum. Among the 
objects shown were bronze ritual vases from the Temple of the Aten, bearing cartouches 
of the Aten, the King and the Queen, fragments of statuary of excellent quality, 
but alas fragments only, examples of the typical Tell el-Amarnah coloured pottery, 
besides smaller fayence and glass objects such as mings, pendants and beads, One 
important feature was a collection of pieces of freseo-work from which it will be possi ble 
to reconstruct the typical house decoration of the ‘Amarnah period. The choicest of 
these were the coloured frescoes discovered by the late Mr. F. G. Newton in the women’s 
quarters of the North Palace and removed by Mrs. Frankfort, after having been copied 
by Mrs. N. de Garis Davies, whose beautiful copies were on show, as well as those 
portions of the original frescoes which we were allowed to bring to this country. 

The exhibition was open from July 5th to July 22nd, and since its close the 
antiquities have been packed and despatched to the various museums at home and 
abroad to which they have been allotted by the Distribution Committee. 


In the present state of the Society's finances it is impossible to send out an expedi- 
tion during the coming winter. While expenses of travelling, transport and labour have 
increased, the special donations to the excavations have fallen off considerably, and the 
annual income derived from subscriptions only suffices to provide for the administration 
of the Society and for the Jowrnal, The Committee has therefore decided to do no 
field-work during the winter 1927-28, but to ask Dr. Frankfort to concentrate on working 
up the results of his two seasons in Egypt so that their publication may be hastened. 
In particular the volume to be called The Mural Paintings of Tell d-Amarnah will be 
put in hand at once. The two concessions of Abydos and El-‘Amarnali are still to be 
retained, and it is hoped that more donations may be forthcoming in the near future, so 
that field-work may be renewed in the winter of 1928-29, 

The work of photographing the scenes and inseriptions in the Temple of Seti I at 

Journ, of Egypt. Arch. x10. a4 
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Abydos has been placed under the Archaeological Survey branch of the Society's activities, 
and Dr. Alan Gardiner has been appointed Editor to this branch, Professor Griffith still 
retaining his posttion as Director. Mr. R. O. Faulkner and Mr. H. Felton brought home 
a large series of excellent photographs, and at present these are in the hands of 
Dr. Blackman, who, with the assistance of Miss Calverley, is preparing them for publica- 
tion. It will be necessary for Dr. Blackman, or some other philologist, to go to Abydos 
and there collate the schematic drawings with the original texts once more before any 
publication will be possible, but no date has yet been fixed for this work. 


The series of lectures for 1927-28 is to deal with some “Great Personalities in 
Egyptian History.” The dates have not all been arranged at the moment of going to 
press, but the following lectures have been promised: Tuthmosis IIT by Dr. H. R. Hall; 
Amenophis IIT by Mr. 8. R. K. Glanville; Akhenaten by Dr. H. Frankfort: St. Atha- 
nasius by Mr. Norman H. Baynes; Ptolemy IIT by Mr. W. W. Tarn; and Ramesses IIT 
by Mr. Walter B. Emery. They will again be held in the Meeting Room of the Royal 
Society, a privilege for which we are much indebted. 


It is very much to be regretted that the Bibliography of Ancient Egypt which 
Professor Jean Capart has very kindly undertaken to prepare in place of Professor 
Griftith, who has done this heavy task for a great number of years, cannot, owing to the 
shortness of the notice given to him, be ready in time for printing in this number. It 
will therefore be held over until the first double number of the next volume. 

Historically speaking our Bibliography of Ancient Egypt is a gradual development 
of the article called Progress of Egyptology which appeared in the earliest number of 
the Archaeological Report issued by the Society in 1892-93. From that date until 1926 
Professor Griffith has devoted some part of his time each year to the compilation of this 
bibliography, as to the high value of which all students of Egyptology are agreed. 
Useful, however, as this work may be there is other work of a more specialized kind 
awaiting him, to which he is anxions to devote his time and thought, work which can 
he done by few, if any, except by him. While therefore we regret his decision to 
abandon the bibliography we cannot doubt that he is right. We trust that he will look 
back not without satisfaction to the rather tedious days spent, over a period of thirty 
years, I preparing a work which has considerably lightened the labour of one and all 
of his colleagues. 


Oxyrhyncus Papyri Part XVII by Professor A. 8. Hunt, F.B.A., bea Vol. xx of 
the Graeco-Roman Memoirs issued by the Society, is now ready. It contains ninety-two 
texts, thirty-nine of which are literary, the principal novelty consisting of further impor- 
tant fragments of the Aetia of Callimachnus, to the remains of which this series has 
already made euch striking additions. 

Among extant classical authors Pindar and Lycophron are represented, and more of 
the valuable M8, of Thucydides, of which pieces were published in Part I, has come to 
light. In the non-literary section, which includes several documents of special interest 
and importance, a return has been made to the Roman and early Byzantine periods. 

The volume is intended as a memorial to the late Professor Grenfell, and contains a 
portrait of him and a Memoir written by Professor Hunt. 
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The Society has received from the Department of Antiquities in Egypt permission to 
sell casts of the head of a princess found last year by our expedition at Tell el--Amarnah 
and Ulustrated in this number in Plates lii and lit, These casts, which are now avail- 
‘able, may be obtamed for half a guinea, carriage paid, from the Secretary at the 
Society's offices. 


The Seventeenth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at Oxford in the 
coming year during the week beginning August 27th. The Secretary of the Congress, 
Mr. C. N. Seddon, Indian Institute, Oxford, will be glad to send to any who may ask for 
it a circular Bulletin with full information as to membership, arrangement of sections, ete. 


We regret to have to announce the death of Dr. E. 8. Hartland. Dr. Hartland began 
his career as a solicitor in Swansea in 1871, but migrated in 1889 to Gloucester, where 
for many years he took a prominent part in municipal affairs, and held the Mayoralty 
in 1902. Despite the preoccupations of so busy a life he found time to devote to his 
favourite study of anthropology, in which he rapidly acquired o name for himself, 
becoming President of the Folk-lore Society in 1899. In 1906 he presided over the 
Anthropological section of the British Association. He delivered the first Frazer Lecture 
at Oxford in 1922, and was invited to give the Huxley Lecture in 1923, an invitation 
which ill-health prevented his accepting. He was a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and an Honorary F.8.A. of Ireland. In 1917 he received an honorary LL.D. at 
St. Andrews, and in 1924 an Honorary D.Litt. from the University of Wales. His best 
known publications in the anthropological field are The Science of Fairy Tales (1890), 
The Legend of Perseus (1894-5-6), Primitive Paternity (1910), Ritual and Belief and 
Primitive Law. 

Professor A. E. R. Boak sends us the following notice of the late Professor Kelsey, 
a scholar well known in this country and on the continent, whose death leaves a gap not 
easy to be filled: 

Qn May 14th, after an illness of several weeks, Professor Francis Willey Kelsey 
of the University of Michigan died at Ann Arbor just a few days before the completion 
of his sixty-ninth year. In spite of the fact that he had been under medical care since 
his return from Egypt in April, his death came as a great and unexpected blow to all his 
friends. A graduate of the University of Rochester, Professor Kelsey was called to the 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Michigan in 1889 and held this position until 
his death. Although his work as an editor of classical texts, as a translator (Mau-Kelsey, 
Pompeii, 1889; Grotius, De Pure Belli et Pacis, vol, 1, 1927), and a contributor to classical 
journals earned him a well-deserved reputation as a scholar, it was mainly as a pro- 
tagonist of the position of Classics in education that he became so prominent a figure in 
American University life. In 1907 he had the unusual honour of holding the presidency 
both of the American Philological Association and of the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and he continued to serve as president of the latter society until 1912. As 
editor (since 1904) of the Humanistic Series of the University of Michigan Studies he 
greatly stimulated the work of research among scholars both of his own and other 
universities. Since 1919, Professor Kelsey’s main efforts had been devoted to the promotion 
of research in the history and civilization of the Near East. The fruits of these labours 
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are to be seen in the work of the University of Michigan Expeditions—to the Near East 
in 1919, to Antioch in Pisidia in 1924, and to Karanis in Egypt, where excavations have 
been conducted continuously since 1924. It ia due to his vision and energy that the 
University of Michigan has acquired its papyrus collection (now of nearly 5000 inventory 
numbers), the Burdett-Coutts collection and many other classical manuscripts, the 
major portion of the oriental library of the Sultan Abdul Hamid, and a large and 
valuable collection of Greek and Roman archaeological material. In planning his 
activities Professor Kelsey never thought of himself or his own interests, but ever 
of the scholars of the present and future generations who would profit by the material 
which he assembled and made accessible for their interpretation, and he displayed 
a remarkable appreciation of what needed to be done and what could be done in many 
different fields, By his death, the University of Michigan has lost one of the foremost 
members of its faculty, the frends of the study of ancient civilization an enthusiastic 
champion, and his associates an inspiring leader and a loyal friend. 


It is with peculiar pleasure that we welcome the appearance of Dr. Alexander 
Scott, D.Se., F.B.8., as a contributor to this number, Dr. Scott is the Director of the 
Laboratory of the British Museum and is one of the foremost exponents of a new 
science, that of preserving and restoring objects whose condition has deterinrated owing 
to centuries of existence in unsuitable surroundings, a science in which another of our 
contributors, Mr, Lucas, has also made a name for himself. The literature of this science, 
which has a very high importance for the archaeologist, is as yet very small both in 
England and abroad, and we trust that both Dr. Scott and Mr. Lucas will add to it in 
the pages of the Journal. 


When in our last number we regretfully announced Mr. Robert Mond’a intention to 
withdraw from active excavation in Egypt we expressed a hope that this did not mean 
his retirement from work of every kind in the Hgyptian field, This hope was not vain, 
for Mr. Mond is already making arrangements for the publication of the tomb of Ramose, 
one of the finest in the Theban necropolis, a tomb partly excavated by Mr. Mond him- 
self and in great measure restored by him to its original form and magnificence. It is 
nob yet finally decided who is to be responsible for the various parts of the publication, 
but no effort will be spared to make it worthy of the subject. It will probably be 
published by the University Press of Liverpool. 


During the summer Mr. Mond held in Liverpool an exhibition of antiquities found 
by him during his twenty-five years of excavation in Egypt. In addition to many of the 
finest objects from Mr. Mond’s own collections the exhibition contained models in card- 
board of the various tombs exeavated and preserved by him, with small scale photo- 
graphs showing in position on the walls the various seulptured and painted scenes, With 
the aid of these models and a very carefully arranged catalogue it ia possible at once to 
find the reference number of any particular negative required among the large series of 
record photographs which Mr, Mond has put together, 

The exhibition was opened by the Acting Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Laverpool, Professor Wilberforce, and attracted a large number of visitors in the fort- 
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night during which it was open. Mr. Mond himself took part in the opening ceremony, 
and afterwards entertained at dinner a number of those connected with the University 
and more especially with one of its departments, the Institute of Archaeology, in whose 
name Mr. Mond’s excavations have for the last few years been carried on. 


During the next few days the publishing house of Messrs. Bocca in Turin will issue 
the first fascicule of the first volume of a publication of the famous Turin papyri. The 
volume contains photographie reproductions of the papyri, hieroglyphic transcriptions, 
translations, and very short introductions and commentaries. It is devoted entirely to 
the more considerable portions of the Diary of the Great Necropolis of Thebes towards 
the end of the Twentieth Dynasty. In this work the Editor of the Journal has had the 
privilege of taking a part, the other collaborator being Dr. Giuseppe Botti of Turin. 

If we announce the volume here it is partly because, as the first instalment of the 
long awaited publication of the Turin Papyri, it marks an event of some interest and 
importance, partly in order to take this opportunity of doing justice to the work of 
Dr. Botti and of Signor Baglioni, to whom the calligraphy of the transcriptions is due. 
Dr. Botti has for some years, in the spare hours snatched from an arduous profession, 
been working at the reconstruction of some of the Turin papyri from the thousands of 
fragments. The success which his patient efforts have met will be realized by those who 
will examine the sketch of the reconstructed portion of the Journal of Year 17 published 
in the first fascicule. Signor Baglioni is the official draughtaman to the Turin Museum. 
At very short notice and with little opportunity for practice he has succeeded in 
producing a hieroglyphic seript which is already in some respects the best which has yet 
been seen in a publication, and which, with more experience, should become very close 
to the ideal in this difficult art. The volume is dedicated to Professor Schiaparelli, the 
Director of the Museum, who has encouraged the work and the workers from start to 


The month of September found quite a large group of Egyptologists at Turin. 
M. B. Bruyére, Director of the French excavations at Dér el-Medinah, was working at 
the material found on that site by Professor Schiaparelli some years ago, Drs. Cerny 
and Botti and the Editor were all three busy with the necropolis papyri. Dr, Gardiner 
spent a few days there doing preliminary work on the Papyrus of Kings, with a view 
to reporting on the possibility of obtaining a better grouping of the fragments, based 
possibly on the study of the text on the buck, His present work was limited to o 
rigorous collation of both faces. We may add that his collation of the King List itself 
was not altogether unfruitiul and that he has at least two pleasing surprises for 
Egyptology. 


Dr. Hall sends the following note with regard to his article in the last number of the 
Journal on the Head of an Old Man, No. 37883, in the British Museum (xm, 27 ff., 
Pls, xi, xii):—“I inadvertently omitted to mention in my article the previous publication 
by Sir Ernest Budge of photographs of the head No. 37883, first in his History of Egypt 
(1901), 1, 131, and then in the Guide to the Third and Fourth Egyptian Rooms (1904), 95, 
In the first case no description was appended, and in the second it was of necessity very 
short. Dr. von Bissing has shortly discussed the date of the head, without giving any 
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picture of it, in v. Bissine-Britcnmann, Denkmdler dgyptischer Skulptur, Text, Taf. 26 a, 
note 21, and Taf. 27, note 10, with much the same result as I: he calls it ‘Saite,” chiefly 
owing to the treatment of the eyes, which indeed seems to me to be very definite evidence 
of its date. I should fix the attribution more precisely as ‘Saite-Theban’ or ‘late 
Theban of the Saite period,’ not, therefore, Salte in the usual acceptation of the term". 
I had not seen Dr, v. Bissing’s reference to the head when I wrote my article, so that 
our similar conclusions are independent, In describing it as of ‘krystallinischer Kalk- 
stein” Dr. v. Bissing is in error: it is not crystalline limestone, but white quartzite 
sandstone. Dr. vy, Bissing discusses it with reference to his illustration (Pl. 26a) of the 
well-known beardless king’s head, bearing the white crown, in greenish-black slate, im 
the Ny-Curlsberg Glyptotek at Copenhagen, which has usually been described as of 
the Twelfth Dynasty, whereas I have always been of opinion personally that it is 
late Saite, in which view I am glad to find myself in agreement with Dr. v. Bissing 
and with Weigall. I however would say that it is very late Saite, possibly in reality of 
the Sebennytite period (4th cent. n.c.), whereas Weigall would make it a portrait of 
Amasis IT*. The face to me does not seem and never has seemed to be anything like 
real Twelfth Dynasty work. Its spirit is totally different, It is archaistic, It has an 
artificial rawness, a sham ferocity and vigour, quite easily distinguishable from the genuine 
energy of heads of the Middle Kingdom. The treatment of the surface of the face, 
of the eyes especially, and the form of the crown are for me distinctly of the Saite- 
Ptolemaic epoch, and would consequently make me date it later than Dr, y. Bissing 
or Weigall, with whose arguments concerning it I am otherwise in agreement. It does 
possibly, as von Bissing says, shew an attempt at archaizing in the style of a period much 
earlier than that of the Twelfth Dynasty, namely the Second-Third; of. the head of the 
sitting figure of Khasekhemui in the Ashmolean Museum. Its inspiration is from the 
Old as much as from the Middle Kingdom, and the early Old Kingdom at that. But that 
it is as a matter of fact archaistic, and archaistic of a late period, there seems to me 
to be no possible doubt. I believe it to be a portrait of Achoris or some other late 
king. The old man’s head in the British Museum, however, can hardly be described as 
archaistic. Its resemblances to Twelfth Dynasty or Eighteenth Dynasty style hardly 
Amnount to conscious archaiszm. The Saite-Theban style, while of course influenced by 
Memphite archaism, seema to me to have been a natural local artistic development.” 


Prof. W. L. Westermann, having seen in MS. the article, A Parallel to Wileken, 
Ohrest. 1H, published above, has been kind enough to check the suggestions there made 
for readings in P. Oxy. 477, which is now in the library of Columbia University. He sends 
the following notes; 

1.19. reXevojivr: fills the space better than wovoivri, which leaves + in. of the lacuna 

L 20. rily cloxpicw xai ednijcar is better than rip drouerny eon jgiav because 
of space, 

1. 22. [wawos ypippata &reira] exactly fills the apace, 

lL. 24. [oben rpocéeEacGas avrolp fills the space. The first letter after the lacuna is 
better read y. The iotas are all slightly longer than the first stroke after the lacuna (which 


* WEIGALL, Ancient Egyptian Works of Art, p. 320, assigns the same date to it an 1 
® fivd., p. 322, 
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I should read as p), as the next letter (iota) shows. I see no trace of the a of the editors 
except a spot which is better read as the middle stroke of p. 

1. 25. [edn Seve iv’ o wrediAarOp|mr(npéry) exactly fills the space. i] o m(ed.) cannot 
be read because of space. 


Mr. N. de G, Davies writes: 

T should like to note in reference to my article in Jowrnal, xa, p. 110, that I was 
ignorant when I wrote it that Frau Klebs in her excellent hook Die Reliefs und Malereien 
des Mittleren Reiches, p. 65, had already reached the same conclusion from a study of 
Tylor’s, publication alone. The merit of the observation, therefore, is hers, 
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ffermetion. The ancient Greek and Latin writings which contain religious or philosophic teachings 
ascribed to Hermes Trinmegistus, edited with Euglish translation and notes by Waren Soorr. 
Volume tL. Votes on the Corpus Hermetioum, Pp, 482, Oxford; University Press, 1925, 

Soott's text of the Hermetioa, noticed in Journal, xt, 1264, is subjective in a high degree. His oom- 
mantiry, of which we have bere the half concerned with the Corpus proper, docs not carry conviction ax 
far a8 his rewriting of much of the tractates ia concerned. At the same time, it isa worl of cortsidersble 
Value, Seott studied the writings of Hermes with a resolute conviction to find sense in them; when he 
found nonsense, he says so, and gives reasons. ‘To have formulated so many difficulties is a service, oven 
though further study may well show that not a little which Seott found intolerable in logic or language is 
nevertheless the kind of thing which men wrote in Egypt under the Empire On the linguistic side thia 
has been pointed out and well illustrated by H. J. Rost, Clessieal Reriee, xxix (1925), 134. The main 
weakness of the conimentary is that Scott regarded this literature too much from the standpoint of 
philosophy—too little from the standpoint of religion and theosophy, When he saya, p. $7, “In the 
Mithraic cult the North Pole seems to have been of great importance,” and refers to the so-called 
Mithroshiturgie ss proving this, he shows a striking unfamiliarity with the real nature of that document. 
On much in these texts Reitzenstein's incidental observations in the new edition of Die Aedleniatixchen 
Mysterieureligionen and in his review of this volume (in Gnomon, 1927) provide a better commentary. 
Nevertheless it must be said that we have here a very useful collection of materials for an edition, — 

A. 0, Nock. 


Das Alesanderrcich auf prowopographischer Grundlage. By Heomer Benve 2 vols 

As its title shows, this large and useful book is not a regular history of Alezander, but is in general 
« description and study of his environment, private and political. ‘The first volume is divided into thres 
sections dealing with the court, the army aud the administration of the Empire, while the second is a sort 
of biographical dictionary, giving a critical account of every person mentioned in ancient records in 
connexion with Alexander, The book, however, is far from being a hare collection of material; for the 
acope Of the work gives the author occasion to diseues many disputed problema, such ss the origin and 
purpose of Alexander's deification, and to emphasize his conception of his hero by his criticism of the men 
who came in contact with him and of their reaction to hia influence. About Egypt there is remarkably 
little in either volume and nothing noteworthy, 

C. CO, EDaan. 


Dimpériatiome macddonien et Phellénisation de Orient, Aveo 7 Planches (9 figures) et 4 cartes hors texte, 
Par FP, Jovaver. 

This new contribution tu the series called Z'érolution de f'Awmanité is an excellent atudy, on broad tines, 
of the history of the Hellenistic period, well arranged and clearly written, learned and yet readable. 
In the first part the author gives an account of the conquests of Alexander, his political views and the 
organization of his Empire. The second and third parts describe its dismemberment among the rival 
iadochi and the fortunes of the new kingdoms down to the establishment of Roman supremacy, The 
fourth and largest section treats of the Hollenisation of the East, and the fact that two-thirds of this 
portion of the book are devoted to Egypt is a measure of the debt which history is beginning to owe to the 
papyri. Egypt indeed is the only country which possesses the requisite material for such a study. Need- 
less to say, the editor of the Papyrus grece ae Lille in sminently qualified for this part of his task. He gives: 
us a lucid and well-documented survey of Ptolemaic Figypt, the history of the dynssty, the administrative 
organization of the country, ita economic eystem, the political status of the foreign. and ustive elements of 
the population, their reaction on each other and the gradual growth of a mixed Grieco-Egyptian class of 
inhabitants throughout the yapa, How meagre in comparison is our information about the corresponding 
conditions in the other oriental kingdoms (pp. 403-53). | 
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: In accordance with the plan of the series the book is intended primarily for the general reader, not for 
the specialist, though the latter also may derive considerable profit from it, In a work of this range it is of 
course impossible to avoid conflict with the views of other historians: and with regard to auch large 
questions as the character and aims of Alexander there will be different opinions until the ond of time, 
But in dealing with disputed points, aa for instance the personality and rank of Ptolemy the governor of 
Ephesus (p. 222), M. Jouguet is cautious and reliable; he says enough to ahow that he has weighed the 
evidence, but he doea not indulge in controversy or in elaborate footnotes which would disturb the flow of 
hia narrative 
O..0. Epoan. 


Papyri rissischer und georgischer Sammlungea [P. Ross.-Georg.], Heranagegeben von Garcon ZEHErELt. 
TV." Die Kome-Aphrodite.Papyri der Sammlung Jachatov, Bearbeitet von Peren Jenssrept, Tiflis: 
Universititalithographie, 1987. Pp. vili+190. 3 plates. 

The usual fate of any large collection of papyri found by natives is to be divided among the finders and 
eventually disperse! in various directions. So it was with the earliest extensive find, the Serapeum papyri, 
pow re-edited in « single volume by Wilcken; so it was with the Heroninus archive (portions of which are 
in Florence, London, ate.), the Abinnacus archive (Geneva and London}, the Zeno archive (Cuiro, Florence, 
London, and many other places); and so also it was with the Aphrodite papyri of the early eighth century 
found in L901. The first portion of this archive to be published (by Becker) consisted of Arabic and Greek- 
Arabic papyri at Heidelberg (P, Schott-Reinhanit) with others at Strasbourg, On the publication of that 
volume the present writer recognized that several of the imperfect texts there edited were completed 
by fragments in the British Maseum, which had acquired the major portion of the find, comprising Greek, 
Arabic, Coptic and bilingual documents. The Greek and Coptic papyri of the British Museum were later 
published in Vol 1v of the Museum Catalogue, the Arabic ones, aa well as others at Cairo and Constantinople, 
eoparately by Becker. One Greek document of the collection appeared in Vol. mr of Maspero’s edition of 
the sixth-century Aphrodito papyri at Cairo; and others remained in private hands, soveral having been 
acquired in recent years by the British Museum, a whole collection of small fragments in 1926. The 
volume under review shows that a portion of the collection found its way (some fragments via Paris) to 
Russia. The volume contains only Greek texta, but Jernstedt statea in his preface that the Lichaéov 
edllection includes also Arabic and Coptic fragmenta. 

The importance of this archive, at present our principal source of information as to the administration 
of Egypt under the Umayyad Khalifs, is 90 great that the publication of a further portion would in any 
case be very welcome; but this volume is the more acceptable in that several of the Lichatov fragments 
belong to texta published in a very imperfect form in the Britiah Museum Catalogue, and that two at least 
of the letters which it contains are of a novel kind and exceptionally important. The finders seem, for the 
purposes of division, to haye cut many rolls in two, so that the right and left halves were sold separately 
and in several cases found their way tuto different collections. The opportunity thus offered, after the 
lapse of many years, of comparing the complete texta with his own conjectural restorations of the missing 
portions, is an interesting and salutary, if somewhat damping, experience for an editor, Experience of the 
London texts enublea the reviewer to appreciate both the difficulties which the editing involves and the 
ability which Jernstedt has displayed in his handling of them. There are points in which his judgement is 
open to challenge and others in which a re-examination of the London texts makes it possible to correct 
him; bot a detailed study of the volume serves only to strengthen the impression given by the first 
‘oxamination, that these texts were entrusted to the right hands, and that the editorial work is of very high 
quality, The volume is a most valuable addition to the series of which it forme part, 

The first section consists of letters to the pagarch, supplementary to those in P. Lond. iv. Of these 
nos, 1, 3, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 14 fit letters in the London collection. Notes on points of detail follow; 1 have 
had the advantage of discussing these (by correspondence) with Jernatedt :— 

1, 1-5, The Russian half (right) of this letter is taller than that in the British Museum, so that the 
left half of these lines ia missing. I feel some doubt as to the correctness of J.'s supplements and a good 
deal as to his interpretation of the clause beginning ar GAs (L 6), which be takes as governed by 
[ypayor)in 1 4: “schreib uns,..was du bervits...getan hast..,— ob der iiberhaupt,” ete. This construction 
seems to me very improbable, and out of keeping with the usual style of these lotters. Probably the clause 
should be taken in connexion with that, which preceiies: “to send back those who remained in your 

Journ, of Egypt, Arch. ut. , BE) 
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district (if indeed you did leave any in it at all)” (J. accepts this interpretation) In |. 7 nan}, which J. 
reads in the London half!, is impossible; at most «[a}i could be read, but I think 7 alone is probably the 


true reading, wpiv ¢ being used for wple alone In L 14, where the Russian half has royopyens, J. suggests 
that érépmr may be the troe reading in the London half. ee éépar is however certain; hence wayapyior 
is & inere slip of the pen, a 

In translating 2 J, seema, by the insertion of an exclamation mark after * denn” (dp, 1. 12), to indicate 
that this clanse ia a son sequitur. The yap is however quite in order, if we understand an ellipse: “tell 
them to pay the dardey (not the porfds), for we are arranging for the latter ourselves.” (J. necepts this.) 

4. In the footnote (p. 11) 2.’ correction for P. Lond. 1441, 9 (ypueio[y] deurew for ysveis[y] waco) ia 
correct. His supplement then follows. In L 9 he renders 6 erpdérac “ auf der Strasse” ce “ overland,” in 
place of my “immediately.” This seema clearly right. In Ll. 11 wepervve[r] ia to be read in the London 
fragment (P. Lond. 1834, repirwp, J. reperver(or)). So too in |, 13 J.’s épyociaw 16 right. 

4, introd. J.'s suggestion of Garar|aw in P. Lond. 1366, 9 is right. In 1-4 of no, 4,0. now thinks that 
aroy ¢] is possible; it certainly suite the context better. 

fi, the left; half of a long letter relating to naval requisitions, has analogies to the letter (P. Lond. 
1t08+Tnv, no, 2586) published by mein Jowwel, xn, 275 ff, which may be used in places to reconstruct 
the missing portion. Thus, in IL 164 one may aire piero| wopeyerrew rh Os! of i prfoe Aqudoid re eel 
Ceorpniplun) card pippmy rie tlaovrar (T), wiper wpdy qane ro] eardypador «th,; in I. 228 rote 
fEedGorray [orép ror idior yopiow eat] aooores eal rove pligduadirros tmep éripww ywpiew (T)]; and the 
senee, though not the wording, of ll. 27-33 can be paralleled in ll, 47-49, 62-53 of the London letter?, In 
L 43 we may probably read at the end dpforpo(¢ms) (see P.. Lond, 1366, 15, note), The next line is w- 
intelligible as it stands. The true reading is plyprae) 8 de volplrparos) a #o(ulrpara) « (wai) [; ie, “for 
2 months at 1 solidus euch, =10 solidi, and...*.” 

6, which is made up of P. Lond. 1391 and a Lichadov fragment, is in more than one respect a very 
Important document. It abowe the procedure adopted to secure the supply of skilled Inbour necessary for 
the upkeep of the dockyards, Basil is here ordered to requisition youths who are to be apprenticed to the 
crafts of carpenters and canulkers. Secondly, since it specifies that the requisition is to be made from “the 
city, contributory villages, and notables of your district,” it shows (1) that Aphrodite (and therefore, 
a fortiori, other capitals of pagarchies) was officially a wddus, (2) that the magni posseseores, the old feudal 
nobility, who in Byzantine times enjoyed the right of abrompeyia, still formed, for certain purposes, 
a distinct taxable unit—a highly important addition to our knowledge. In the endorsement, extant only 
in the London half, I now read rai 15 Tr(a) waplac)y(e@Gow) el{s) r(ois) xd. (eal) [éréplout)], ‘This has 
helped J. to correct the reading of 1, 10, which should be rr diumprens cov Bé]efa Fé [walidia rd. 
éphareis ia therefore used absolutely—“notables'.” Can P, Baden 93, which Bilabel, quite impossibly, 
calls & “ Verzeichnis von Knabennamen des Ephebenstandes,” be a list of auch boys! As regards the word 
roku ipplied to Aphrodite, J. suggests in an exoursus, very plausibly, that «dpq had now become part of 
the place-name, copy “Adpodira not implying the status of a village, 

7 is interesting as showing (1. 5) that the atAy roi "ApipaApouprer at Fustit waa situated by the 
harbour. In L @ I conjecture [rapa ray roreudr], further specifying the position (ef! P. Lond. 1378, 7). 

8,2 d., who reads «[apay}yeiA[or, talla me that w is certain. In the London portion however the first 
letter visible is very decidedly more like + than y. There was perhaps a blunder in the original. In 1. 9 J, 
reads georpor. The first two letters only are in the Russian portion; in the London half o»re is quite 
impossible. The reading in § «al av ov (J. confirms this, as part of the a: ia visible in the Russian 
J. suggests; or the sense may be “if you require further letters from us." | 

10 is an important document, aa it completes P. Lond. 1487 and shows that the relation between that 
letter and 1386 was even closer than I had supposed in my edition. The concluding passage (paralleled by 


' These and similar suggestions by J. were made without seeing the originals, 

* In 1. 16 of that letter my «}iz(ois) is to be corrected to «\r(obs) (ef. P, Ross,-Georg, 4, 6: 5, 15) 
altered accordingly. In 1. 10 rend ef 7: d40[y éeaz}ry afrae iy In Il. 20f. rend ¢ Gd deca 
wepepydurrot) The toolicgele cow eal dricgerriueros [dyer] wisrrar (J.). , | 

+ J. romurks that in P. Lond. 1945, 6, also ¢agarde is probably to be taken absolutely, in apposition to 
roordrwr, nol as an attribute to it. a 

* J. has kindly sent me « photograph, which (fully bears out what ia aaid above, 


& 
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1386, 8-11) still remains yory difficult, J. may well be right in explaining rapeAMeiw (seo his exoursus) as 
“to call upon," ie to collect 4 tax from, but [ cannot believe that drvcor can refer to anything but 


the collection of a tax or, consequently, accept J. ‘4 explanation of the pussage. (He writes that he himself 


now regards it as impossible.) I should understand raider after ré in 1.13. There may have been a special 
vavAor-tax associated with the embola, which could also be used for site. tine charges generally; but the 
point is very obacure!, In 1. 6 perhaps «[ovprov cai dAAwe), covpror being used absolutely of the annual 
raid (ef. P. Lond, 1354, 3; 1349, 16), 

1f-is a very important text, and stands quite apart from the others in ite character. The subject 
is thut of inheritance, Apparently the local officials had ventured illegally to confiseate a percentage of 


tha estates of deceased persons, and Kurrah is bere warning Basil and his subordinates against the 


practice, Unfortunately, not only has the letter lost the beginning and a portion from the middle but every 
line is imperfect on the right; and a comparison of the composite texts in this volume with the portions 
of them edited in P. Lond..1v¥ will show how difficult it ia to Gill extensive lacunae even when the subject 
and formulae can be paralleled elsewhere, In this case, since the letter is unique in subject, the difficulty 
if increaead, and as a matter of fact several of J's supplements are open to grave doulta. Particularly is 
this the case with |]. 6£; nor do I see how, even granting the supplement, J.'s translation can be got out 


ofthe Greek, We can only hope that more of this letter may yet be discovered. 


_ 16 of even greater general interest, as it contains a prohibition of torture by the use of vinegar and 
chalk—a prohibition dictated, it may be added, not by humanity but by economic considerations, since 


‘this form of torture was more apt than others to render the victim aviaror «ai dpyor. Here too only half 


(the right side) of the letter ia preserved, but the supplements can be regarded with greater confidence 
both hecuuse the portions ae give rather more guidance, and because an anslogy is furnished by « 
letter republished by J, (who had edited it previonaly in the Hull, de f'Aoee!. ef Se. ate Russie, 1921) in an 
appendix, This extremely interesting and important document givea an account of the writer's sufferings 
at the hands of the Persians, who ¢Sacdeurds (1. -rav) po dwd méerqou (1, dfidiow) cai pappipor (L poppdpor) 
dere (L 76) ordua eal ele viv Pawar (1. pire), marble here taking the place of chalk. Mr. Nock has pointed 


‘out (Clase, Ree. x11, 68) that the same form of torture is referred to in the Frogs of Aristophanes: fr 4" 


éy Tac paras S£or eyyewr (1. 618), 

The second section consists of accounts and lists, which are of leas interest than the letters or than the 
London accounts, It may however be pointed out that no. 20 is quite certainly the bottom of the left 
portion of P. Lond. 1416 (cols. a—A) and 19 is no doubt the bottom of A, ool. m, of the same. 21 recalls 
P. Lond. 1426, though diaypalpie) is followed by to columns of figures metead of one aa in the London 
account; and 23 might conceivably be part of P. Lond. 1429. In 20 recto, 8 J. informa me that the 
impossible figtire Aras should really be Aras, and that at the end of the line py over a deletion is 
probably to be read ; i in 27 wh, 3 ¢)yai7 T® vreupTpt is to be real, In 244A] read the name in |. 28 (Fron a 
photograph sent me by J.) Miaedode; in L 19 it appears to be written MioewAe. The following suggestions 
made by J. for correction of the Lunden accounts may be secepted: P. Lond. 1420, 11 (J. p. SI) 


‘Heapaper can be read ; in 1451 Neaperus is just possible. In P. Lond. 1481 (4. p. 61) Tey Tako is possi ble. 


At the end are collected some small fragments, and after the appendiz already referred to are the 
sions H. 1, Baan. 


The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Ulustrated from the Papyri and other Non-Literary Sources. By 


J. HL Movnrow and G. Miuitoas. Part vi by G. Mintican; ropideiw to pdrrvge Lomwlon: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1926. 10s. Ge. net. 
This valuable work is now nearing completion, Undertaken by Moulton and Milligan in collaboration, 


it has bad to be carried on, since the former'a death, by Milligan singly, though he has been able to make 


nae of Moulton'’s notes and references. The present part, which is almost entirely devoted to the hig letter 
w, including the prepositions apd, epi, wpd, wpor, illustrates as well as any the amount of labour which 
has gone to the making of this dictionary, the wealth of material contained in it, and the quality of the 
execution, As is well known, the work is far more than a vocabulary of New Testament Greek ; for though 
the words treated are taken exclusively fromthe New Testament (though under them derivatives not there 
found are frequently dealt with in further illustration of the main word), yet the citations are drawn from 


! In P. Lond, 1386,.18 J., very placsibly, suggests wie [ot rir erk. On the analogy of P. Hoss,-Georg. 10, 13, 
35—2 
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wny sources, and the book is a perfect quarry of material for the language and usages of inscriptions and 
papyn, particularly the latter. dive 
The treatment is remarkably fall and the material in general well arranged. Naturally, criticisms of 
detail may be made here and there. For example, several references are made (ag. under réperw) to the 
“letter of Psenosiris” under the supposition (due originally to Deissmann) that that letter refers to the 
banishment of a Christian woman during the great persecution. Mantion should however have been made 
of the rival theory (now strongly reinforced by Caiixint, Racoolta Lambros, 615-528) that the reference 
is merely to the transport of a mummy for burial, Under wAnpopoep'a the use seen in P. Lond. 1076, 16 
(1, p. 282) should have been cited: merAnporbdpyum pap machine Gri of Ofkere abray firm ¢ri Torowror 
dveyeépahor, “for I am fully persvoded that you do not wish him to be so brainless.” Under mpeypn 
reference might have been made to the semi-propositional ase of the word in conjunetion with #f py in 
P. Lond, 1348, 3: ef py ro mpaypa re[y=(practically) drew rav. Under apdécaror, prepositional phrases, 
might be cited P, Lond. 1960, 6 4 [d]v..c@ rpoodre (1, rporceon) rou, “your deputy”; ef P. Grenf 1, 
100, 5 Riera derpormere ‘Tarn, “Victor represonting Joseph.” The references under word are not very 
well urranged; it would have been better to separate the definitely temporal meanings, like ray wore 
ryetwleroy), from those in which the notion of time is practically lost, like a¢ tod wore arooreparm, “like 
some defrauder or other," éa word ofe div dvakdeps, “whaterer you spend," Prercotpai Ory wieras waler 
ri wore fy wpde of, “T auspect that he must certainly have some further claim or offer agninat you.” 
In the very full and useful bibliography it seome atrange to refer to the 1910 tr pon of Lage from the 








Ancwnt Fast and not to Deisamann’s Intest edition: and Onssin’s Papyruabrinfe should have been 
included. 

But these are very minor points. ‘This part, like ita predecessors, is a gxleend to students of the 
Greek language, H, TL. Baws. 


fhe Griechen in Agypten. Vou Wiuowe tm Scnvnanr. (Bethefie rum Alten Orient, Heft 10,) Leipzig ; 
J.C. Hinrichs, 1927. Pp, 54. 2 plates, 

This sketch of the history of Greek settlersent and Greek culturein Egypt shows all the ripe scholarship 
and gift of attractive presentation which we have learned to expect in Schubart’s work. In the interest eat: of 
easy reading no references are given, and the acope of the volume does not admit of minute detail, but 
Schubarts name is sufficient warranty for the trustworthiness of his statements, and he shows, here as 
always, an unosual power of compressing « Vast ammount of material into amall space without detriment to 


presentation of the main course of development, based on first-hand study of the evidence; and even the 
specialist will find it a stimulating and suggestive study. H. 1, Bent. 


Ermenne, Bericht tiber die Grabungen der Akademia der Wissenschafien in Wien auf den Friedhifen van 
Ermenne (Nubien) im Winter 1911-12, By Huamaxy Joxxen, with a contrilution by Hans Dewer, 
plan, nine sheets of line drawings and sixteen plates (Deikachriften d. Abud. d. Wiss, in Wren, Bd. 67, 
Abh. 1), 1925, 

This well-filled memoir representa but half of the results of au excavation completed in one month im 
Lower Nubia, the other half being dealt with in the companion memoir Toacdke (see below), The digging 
wae done by « force of twenty-three skilled Kuft! excavators and aome locals, of whom certain negroes were 
the most effective, the photography hy a native Egyptian trained in Dr, Reisner's camp, and the super- 
vision and recording by the energetic Professor and his sistor, Friulein Maria Junker, The present 
instalment describes an interesting series of cometeriesat Ermenne on the east bank of the Nile, one being 
of the “C-group,” representing the native population at the time of the Middle Kingdom, one of the New 
Kingdom, one of the Meroitic period and three of Christian timest. 

* The sheet of plans at the end of the volume has no explanatory lettering or description, and demands some 
research to interpret it It ic therefore worth while to point out that the large plan in squares of ten metres ia of 
the cemetery of the New Kingdom, reaching to and parily overlapping the Christian cemetery I at top left; the 
graved in the squares 10-13, (4 are all Christian. The small plan is that of Christian cemetery IL, Graves shown 
in these plans are referred toin the mamoir by square und number as 12. h. 7, There are no plang of the C-group, 
Meruitic and Christian III cemeteries; for these the graves are distinguished slmply by numbers, One misses 
dimensions and scales for many of the objects figured in the plates, 
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In the (-group cemetery the stone superstructures had been removed for building, but happily the 
(§raves themselves were little plundered and yielded a good series of contracted skeletons (heads E.) with 
pottery and interesting accompaniments, more especially a series of leather sandals of a new and character- 
istic type Junker places this cemetery late in C-group time. 

The graves of the New Kingdom were also found in good condition, with extended skeletona (N. to 3.) 
and amongst the accompaniments 4 characteristic “Kerma” type of razor of iron in place of the usual 
bronze, to put beside the irow spear-head of the same early period found by Maclver at Buben (Halfa); 
as Junker points out this confirms to seme extent the late Dr, Schweinfurth's suggestion that iron working 
came from Central Africa to Egypt. Not «a few of the bodies were un-Egyptian and some wore negroid, 
aml an occasional mixture of contracted skeletons with pottery and svndals of C-group type amongst the 
Egyptian or Eeyptianized burials proves the persiatence of a certain amount of the Nubian culture 
inte the Eighteenth Dynasty, The deposits in the New Kingdom cemetery appear not to go lower than 
the first half of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

The Meroitic cemetery was badly plundered, but the finds described by Herr Demel comprise some 
objects of interest, Those that are figored belong to classea B, C and D, ce, to the Middle and Late 
Meroitic and Blemmy-Nubian periods, as defined in Liverpool dawafs, x1, xm, Tt is noteworthy that 
the hand-made black wares of Faros and Bulen were very scantily represented at Ermenne os at Anthea, 
proving their southern origin, There are some serious errors of description and misunderstandings in the 
account of the grave of a child, numbered 40, which it seems worth while to clear ap, as the analysis given 
of it, if correct, would completely upset my classification, The obtef difficulty met with by Herr Demel 
seems to bein regard to the two littl: metal cups; they are described as being of lead (Bfer) which should 
probably he corrected to powter (Hartzinn), a tmixture of tin and Inad, and the design in the centre of the 
ormamental one, figured on Tafel xin, No, 143, is attributed to the beginning of the fourth century 4.p. on 
the strength merely of imperin] busta, ete., on colina. The photograph, however, shows that the bust on the 
cup is tooulded from a coarsely engraved gem of the commonest kind and could not be seriously judged by 
coin standards. To fortify my own inexpert opinion I submitted the hgure first to Sir Arthur Evans, who 
pronounced it ‘a bust of Isia of coarse work, which might be as curly as the third century 5.0. or might he 
as late as the fifth century a-p.," and secondly to Dr. J. G. Milne, who would date the gem (1) either from 
the second century 2c. or the second century a.0, Milne having examined as an expert not only the 
hoards of coins found in recent excavations in Egypt but also several batches of saal impressions from the 
same, his verdict on the age of this somewhat contemptible and therefore particularly characterless 
example ix of quite special value. The figures and descriptions of the associated! objects Jeave little doubt 
that the grave belongs to my period B, to which is given the date first—-second century a.D. (it is perbapa 
worth noting that the “rings” figured on Pl. xii, Fig. 144 not Fig. 140 as stated—are the earrings of the 
child). Thus all seems well for my classification as far us grave 40 at Ermenne ta concerned. 

The deposits in the graves of Lower Nubia are far richer and more varied than these of the Roman 
period in Egypt; since many of the objects ware imported from the north it is desirable to establish 
a chronological series if only to (lustrate and contirm the classification of Roman antiquities in the east 
and in the weat. The duration of the Meroitic graves at Faras appears to include about two centuries and 
« half of unbroken prosperity, during which the characteristics of successive periods must shade off amongst 
themselves almost imperceptibly, In putting forward a somewhat vague classification of these remains 
1 felt that it would require very critical handling, but that in principle it must be right, being based on 
particularly abundant material. 7 

The Christian cemeteries at Ermenne are carefully described ii Professor Junker’s memoir so as to dis- 
tinguish the varieties of- burial and tumulus, A number of graves in Cemetery IIT were covered by kiosques 
like these at Ibrtm and Gebel Adda; five atelae in Greek and nine in Coptic were obtained, all very 
corruptly written, and without titles or interesting names, Several lampa were found in niches but none 
The intended publication of 4 report on the valuable anthropological material obtamed from. the 
different cemeteries is, unfortunately, not yet possible owing to tho death of the two experts, Toldt 
and Pach, who had undertaken to prepare it, but use has been made of some notes by the former on the 
skulls from the New Kingdom cemetery. 

Professor Junker is as industrious in exploring and exhibiting the literature of a subject as in recording 
his own discoveries, so that his conclusions are arrived at after a particularly full weighing of the available 
evidence. It is intereating that he assigns to the Nohadae the X-group or “ Byzantine period” culture, and 
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to the Blemmyes certain barbaric tumuli in the desert behind Kalabshah; this is in agreement with 


Mr. Firth’s attributions, Further he ascribes to the Blemmyes aome tumuli at Tbrim and, near Shellil, 
Reisner's two “£-group" cemeteries, Nos, 7 and 14. | ; 
ne F. Lu. Gurrrirn. 


Heschrijving wan de Egyptische Verzameling in het Rijkemuseuin van Oudheden te Leiden, deol xn; de. 

Monumenten van het Nieawe Rijk en van den Sattischen Tijd, Lijkvazen en Lijkvazenkisten door 

De W. D. vax Wirscaanpes. The Hague, Martin Nijhoff 1936. a 

The latest of the annual volumes wherein the great collection of Egyptian antiquities in Leyden is being 
systematically published is devoted to the “Canopic jars,” nearly a hundred and twenty in number, 
including two chests and many isolated jar-covers. The Museum contains an Interesting group of three nested 
coffins with curtonnage-muminy, & chest and four Canopic jars, all belonging to a Theban priest named 
Poehss and dating from about the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, They were published by Leermans in the old series 
of Leyden Monwmenten, where they filled a special livraison (11 livr, 7) of ten plates; the set of vases is 
peculiar, having the head in one piece with the body and no cavity. There are besides five complete seta of 
inscribed vases in the collection, Amongst the persons named on the insvribed specimens are (No, 5) the 
princess Hat-nefer, not otherwise known, Gauthier, Livre dex rota, Tt, 228; (No, 37) the princess Talendsi, 
daughter of Tadeési, perhaps a daughter of Amasia IT, of whom three jars are in the Vatican, Noa, 103, 104, 
100 of Marruchi's Cata/oge ; (Nos, 24-86) a remarkable series of three in limestone with the name Takellothis 
in & cartouche but without royal title; (Noa 85-87) the vizier Ptah-mosi (temp, Tuthmosis [1 or 
Amenophis III, Weil, pp. 78, 82). The three uninscribed specimens itt finely marbled alabaster figured on 
PI. ix, two of them with knobbed covers, must be early! 

The photographs are good, and are helped out by hond-copies of the inscriptions which, however, are 
hot quite accurately made. Many of the painted inseriptions have disappeared, but in these cases copies 
nude nearly « century age by Leemans are generally utilized ; one would have liked to have his copies aleo 
of 27 and 28 which are mentioned but not reproduced. It strikes one as m serious defect in thia fine 
publication that there are no references to the yery useful drawn plates in the old Leemans-Pieyte series, 
ho cross references to objects from the sanie find, ner any identifications or commenta on IMLS, titles, ete. 
These matters, dealt with concisely, would add but little to the printing but would be of great value and 
interest to the student, and only the inst of them would entail serious research for the editor. 











Die Achtung feindlicher Fursten, Vilber wad hinge auf altegyptiachen Tongefiisecherben des Mittleren 
Keiches, osoh don originalen im Berliner Museum herausgegeben und erklirt von Koat Sern. Aus 
den Abhandl. d. Preuss, Abad, d, Wisa., Jahrgang 1926, phil.-hist. KL, Nr. 5, mit 33 Tafeln. 


Professor Sethe here recorils in full a most interesting discovery, that of a simple contrivance employed 





by the Ancient Egyptians for the confounding of all the king's enemies. To this end names or descriptions 
af the objectionable people and things, individually or collectively, were written upon platters and bowls 
of pottery and the vessels afterwards broken up to annihilate or at least upeet the rascals, A number 
of inseribed fragments of pottery obtained by the Borlin Museum prove to be the remains from such a 


5 AT LE ee 





The formula employed, restored from all the fragmenta, rons thus : 
1. “The prince of Cush A, born of B, born to C, and all his familiars that are with him (and five more 
Ethiopian princes similarly),” X | | 
“All Naheu (i.¢. dark skinned peoples) of Cuah and of Muger (and of twenty-one other places,” 
“Their mighty men, swift-runnors, allies and associates, who shall rebel, intrigue, fight or talk of 
highting or intriguing in any part of this land (Ke Egypt}." 
IL. “The prince of Aytank, D, and al! his fumiliars that-are with him (and another prince of the same 
locality, and princes of fourteen other localities in Asia in groups of from one to four for each lovality).” 
“All ‘Amn (ie, Asiatios) of Byblos (and of nineteen other places in Asin) their mighty men (ete.) whe 
shill rebel (ete. as in 1).7 > 


1A pliin term-cotie jar with similarly knobbed eover was found in Tomb 4 at Serra in Nubia (Liverpool 
Aanals, vin, 98) and is probably aa late as the Seventeenth Dynasty, 
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IT, “Aborigines (7) in Tehenu, all Tembhu (t¢. later comera into Libya) and their prin teats oe eee 
The Libyans are this disposed of summarily without naming individuala or sub-tribes. 

; Ty. “All ( Egyptian) people (rm, ptt, rAyt), all males, eunuchs (7), women, nobles, who shall rebel (ete.)," 

_ “May viccrgien tutor of Situlusti and controller of Sithathor-Nefru, die! (and Senwesert and six other 


¥. “Every evil word, evil speech, evil slander, evil thought, evil intrigue, evil fight, evil disturbance, évil 
plan or (other) evil thing, evil dream or evil sleep.” — 

The king is not named, but the writing belongs obviously to the period of the Twelfth Dynasty, Sethe 
argues that the historical moment may be when the founder of the Twelfth Dynasty at Tishes: wan 
becoming dangerous to the last ruler of the Hleventh Dynasty at Hermonthis, Tt is possible too that auch 
& curse on the king's enemies was performed ceremonially by rule on certain occasions, for the formula 
Baa expressions that were probably traditional long before the names Ameni and Senvwesert had been 
t. t of 

In the masa of fragments Sethe recognizes remnants of about oighty separate inscribed vessels falliny 
into three types. Of one vessel, a platter, about two-thirds las heen recovered, but others may be rapre- 
sented by single amall pieces. (in scine platters the whole of the text was written either in full or in an 
bbbreviated form, in other cases the fiye sections were distributed over a set of four bowls: The writing 
varies greatly from # good clear literary hieratic to a rapid business hand in which the distinctions between 
Thany signs were entirely lost or greatly obscured. Evidently « large number of people went through the 

Sethe has worked out the material most elaborately and yet with singular oonipactness, He vives full 
tables of the forms of the hieratic signa and combinations of signa, hand-copies of the text showing variant, 
and three plates of photographic facsimiles. The result of all his ingenuity and learning is to restore to us 
practically the whole of the comminuted text with the exception of some names of localities and fornign 

Our knowledge of the peoples in contact with the Egyptians during the Middle Kingdom is very emall, 
and this text furnishes an extensive contribution to it. 1t reveals Asiatic neighbours under the rule not 
of monarchs but of groups of princes or sheikha; Sethe aptly compares Oreb and Zeeb, Zehah and 
Zalmunna, the dual kings of Midian in Judges vii-viii. Unfortunately few of the districts or tribaa or 
cities, whether in Ethiopia or in Asia, can be recognized as being meutioured elsewhere, 

We learn incidentally from the memoir that the great find of Middie Kingdom papyri made in TB06 by 
Mr. Quibell in a tomb at the Ramesenm, including a leading text of the Story of Sinuhe, is to be dated 
early in the Twelfth Dynasty, Sethe having found that one of them belongs to the reign of Sesnstria I 
this confirme the original dating of the grave in Quibell’s work. 





F. Lu, GRirrrre. 


Torchie, Bericht tier die Grabungen a, Abed, d. Wiss, in Wien auf dem Frieddof von Toschhe (Nudiea) im 
Winter 1911-12, von Hermaxy Jonker, mit Beitragen von H. O. Antonius ond G, Gruber Menninger 
(Akad, d, Wiss, in Wien, phil.-bist. KL, Dentechriften, 68. Band, 1. Abb.), 1026. With plan and 38 plates. 

The C-group may be set by the side of the Moervitic as one of the most interesting and characteristic 

of the archaeological periods in Lower Nubia. It was firat isolated and named in 1907 by Reisner, who 
correctly assigned it to the age of the Middle Kingdom in Egypt. Bat all that Reisner found of it had been 

very badly plundered and it was not until Dakkeb was reached by Firth in the southward progress of the 

Survey of Nubia that well-preserved cometeries of the C-group were mot with. Toshke, twenty miles north 

of Atti Simbel and in 1889 the seene of Lord Granfell’s crushing vietory over a Dervish force despatched 

from. Omdurman to conquer Egypt, has furnished Profeasor Junker with a lorge and important cemetery 
whence he adds substantially to our information on the subject, The C-group cemeteries are marked by low 
flat-topped cylindrical tumuli of stone covering moat of the graves, the pottary offerings being generally 
Placed not inside the graves with the crouched body, but against the east or north side of the tunulus 
(Junker finds that the position varied to agree with the direction of the head of the corpse). They have now 
‘been traced northward by Junker to Kubanieh, « fow miles below the Firat Cataract, and southward by the 

Osford Expedition to Faras, only twenty-five miles from the Sevond Cataract, 

There are many points on which light is required, While cemeteries are frequent and extensive on either 
‘side of the Nile between the two cstaracta and are well furnished with antiquities, as yet no habitations of 
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the period have been identified unless the “Castle” at Areika (Er Rika) belongs to it. The people wore 
doubtless of nomad origin, but one would expect to find them settled in villages, expecially in their later 
stages when they used crude brick walls and vaulting in the construction of their graves. Egyptian objects 
found in C-group graves are attributed to the Intermediate Period between the Old Kingdom and the Middle 
Kingdom and thence onward to the New Kingdom. Some years ago I tried to explain the C-group 
historically as having risen with the fall of the Old Kingdom in Egypt and come to an end with the conquest 
of Nubia by Sesostris II]. But the evidence of its continuance in prosperity to the Eighteenth Dynasty is 
now too strong to act aside ; in fact it that the expeditions of the Twelfth Dynasty made no serious 
impression upon it and brought no ill results to the C-group people, May not the Vals mother of 
Amenemmes I have been of them? Anyhow they must have kept on good terms with the Egyptians while 
preserving their own peculiar culture, and it was the people of Cush beyond the Second Cataract whom 
the Egyptians fought against, temporarily overcame, and yet feared as ia shown by the mighty fortresses 
whioh they erected throughout the region of the Cataract, 

The chronological and other relationships of the C-group to the Cushite civilisation of Kerma need to 
be dofined. Remains of the latter have as yet been found in abundance only at ite centre in Kerma itself ; 
in Lower Nubia and in Upper Eeypt they appear only in isolated graves of about the Hyksoe period and 
the Seventeenth Dynasty, probably belonging to detachments of mercenary soldiers in the employment of 
the government of Egypt. Junker sees traces of the influence of Kerma in some of the products of the 
C-group. 

Amongst the best points made by Junker and hia helpers in Joecike must be counted a good series of 
(group skulls thoroughly worked out, showing little that is negroid ; the determination of the bucrania aa 
belonging to a stall race of fos primiqentus and of the “ goats” os being in reality of the ancient Egyptian 
race of sheep ; several examples of pierced pottery stands, etc, (while of the known types of pottery exception- 
ally fine specimens were secured); snd the recognition that the wheel-made and Egyptinnizing pottery was 
of local manufacture. Every aspect of the finds ia considered in this excellent piece of work, which is also 
very fully illustrated by drawings and photographs. 

Distinct from the C-group buriala a separate putch of three graves was found, lined with stones but 
shallow, the body contracted; one of these, intact, contained beada anda bronze bowl, attributed to the New 
Kingdom, having a swing handle attached by two loops with palmette bases, 





F. Lu. Gairrrrs, 


La fiscalité romaine on Egypte aue trois premiers siteles de CEmpire, Par Vicron Mant. Genive: 
Librairie Georg ot Cie. 1926. Pp, 31, 

This pamphlet reproduces a lecture delivered by Professor Martin at Geneva, which deserved to 
be recorded! in a permanent form: it is the best summary that has yet appeared of the policy pursued by 
the Homan Euperors in Egypt from the date of their conquest of the country, and exposes the pitiless 
elaboration of the muchine for extracting every possible penny or grain of corn from the Egyptians, which, 
a8 Professor Martin points out, wae only modified by the better emperors so fur as not to kill the goose 
which led the golden eggs. The indictment is well supported by quotations from papyri, and the argument 
clearly and convincingly put: it goes far towards shattering the picture which has been drawn by some 
historians of a prosperous and contented Kgypt under the two first centuries of Roman rule, 

J. G. Minse. 
Kings of the Aittie. By DG. Hogartn. Londen: Oxford Umversity Press (for the British Academy), 

1926. | 

Kinga of the Hittites represents the Schweich Lectures delivered by Dr. Hoparth in 1924. We have in 
them the matured conclusions of the excavator of Carchemish, and as might be expected they are full of 
suggestion and new light. The main conclusion is especially gratifying to myself aa it agreos with the con- 
clusion T had reached on philological grounds, On the archaeological side Dr, Hogarth makes it clear that 
the authors of most of the Hittite hieroglyphic texts and the art connected with them were not the alder 
Hittites of Boghax Keui but the Muska or Moschians of the Assyrian insoriptions, who formed a chief 
eloment in the peoples of “the North” that destroyed the First Hittite Empire and invaded Egypt in the 
time of HLimesses tL. They made Tyane the centre of their power and established what | have called the 
Second Hittite Empire. lt i tormed the Cilician Empire by Solinus, whose description of it has now been 
traced to the reliable authority of Timagenes, | 
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. The name Hittite (Aad) in Assyro-Babylonian corresponda with “Asianie™ in English or“ Pelasginn " 


in Greek. 7 It denoted the populations of eastern Asia Minor, whatever might be their ethnic or lingnistic 
affinities, as well as their subject populations in Syria and Palestine. Esar-haddon for instance deacribws 
thie kings of Sidon and ita neighbourhood as “kings of the Khatti” and Sargon speaks of Syria as “the 
“Egypt and the Mosvhians, the Amorites and the Hittites” So, too, in Genesis Heth is the second sen of 
Canaan, while Ezekiel traces the foundation of Jerusalem to Hittites and Amorites, the Mitannians being 
meant under the latter name, 

Tho larger part.of Dr, Hogarth’s book is devoted to a careful examination and comparison of “ Eittite” 
art-in-its various forms, whether found in Asia Minor or in Syria, and is abundantly WHustrated by photo- 
grapha He is inclined to refer the origin of it to Northern Meaopotamin if not further north “beyond: the 
Euphrates" At all events he draws a clear ling of distinction betwoen what he calle the “ Hattie" of 
Boghaz Keni and the later Hittite art of Syria aa found at Tell Khalaf, Zenjerli and Carchomish. But 
and primitive character which forms a contrast to the later art of Zenjerli and Carchemish, It is with the 
second class of Carchemish sculptures that “the parallelism with Zenjerli boging,* “The original culture 
had differed on the two sites” however, and if the pioneers in “ Zenjerli were Arameans wo must infer that 
the Carchemish pioneers were of unother stock." And the inscriptions associated with the seulptures show 
that thoy were Hittites, or more exactly Moschians, called Raskians and Urumayans by Tiglath-pileser £, 

But it must be remembered that besides the Moscho-Hittite states of Syria there was also at loast one 
‘state that was Hittite in the narrowest senae of the term, This waa Khatti-na, “the Hittite-land,” in the 
Plain of Antioch, whose kings bore the names of the old Hittite kings of Boghaz-Keui, Lubarna, Sapalulmi, 
and the like, while we also mect with the name of Mutallia among the veighbouring kings of Gurgum and 
Komagene, Here, therefore, the old stock must bave survived. 

_ Upon one point Dr, Hogarth’s statemonts need modification, “The earliest script characters,” he aayH, 
“appearing on monuments of «later clasa (than those of Euyuk) are morphologically so primitive that, if 
the origin of the Hattic soript be presumed of earlier invention than the sculpture of the Second Cappa- 
docian Style, it must have been remarkably slow in development.” But the much earlier characters incised 
on try tablet from Boghaz Keui, which contained the first part of the inventory of the objects in the rageal 
treasury, are very beautifully formed while those found at Yosili Kaya are alse fairly good, whereas on the 
other hand those written by tho “lady-dentist” Wattitis on a tablet now at Berlin are equal to the very 
worst type of linear seript that has been discovered anywhere. Where cursive forms of script are con- 
cerned it is impossible to base chronological systems on inscriptions found in different localities : a seri pt 
barrowed by the possessor of a lower civilisation from a people of higher culture is likely to be degenerate. 
P believe that the hieroglyphic inscriptions of the Thinite Dynasties in Upper Egypt as compared with 
those af the and Fourth Dynasties in Northern Egypt are a case in point. 

A. BH. Sayer, 


Die Wagjfen der Volker dea alten Orienta, Von Hans Bonner. Leipzig: J.C, Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung, 
223 pp. 107 Abbildungen. 

This book deals with a fascinating subject, and was planned originally with an interesting purpose, 
The anthor intended to illustrate the mutual exchange of the material products. of civilisation in ancient 
times in one limited field, and chose weapons as his subject because the technique of making weapons was 
best calculated to serve bis purpose. Unfortunetely, as the author found, the evidence in our possession 
ia not sufficient; there fa no unbroken series of types from the different countries, and conclusions based 
on ineufiicint material are better avoided. The book is rathor a collection of the evidenoe, with hints on 
the history of the development based on the comparative method, [tis well written, is laudably fren from 
the acerbities of criticism now too common, and provides a conapectue af the subject. The present 
writer lias learnt a great deal from it, and is under a considerable debt to the author for many illuminating 

® The weakness of the book—and it is a weakness soon felt—ia that the material available to the author 
eer to have been purely book-material ; he has not personally examined some of the largest and most 
important museum collections. Thereby seme errurs have crept into his work. Thus in dealing with the 
‘mace he says “In spiter Zeit titt euweilen ouch Metall an dio Stelle dea Stoines* (p. fi} The Britich 
Mispurn has copper (i) mace-heads inscribed with the name of Hammurabi, Gide, 87. Again, in the 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. x0. B43 
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aection on the shield, some stress is laid on the importance of the number of arm-hoopa, whether one or 
two, and it is stated (p, 193) “sind doch Schilde mit zwei Biigeln den Vilkern des alten ‘Orients iberhaupt 
unbekannt” Bot the largest and best-preserved of the ornamental Urartaean shields from Win ts still 
atudded, to prove that it onee had two arm-hoops, whether they were made of leather or metal, Or we 
may turn to a point of more interest, In « long and interesting discussion of Sahepellnnes, ts salt 
points out that this form occurs in Egypt in predynastio times, and waa popular through 
Kingdom period (p. 27), that in New Kingdom tines i¢-was chielly etuployed by *Bemites** fram Palestine 
and Syria, but that the aze now haaa cast socket (p. 31). The conclusion is thus stated (pp. 31-2): 

Entwickolungegeschichtlich sind disse Axte von grossem Interesse, dann deutlioh fiessen in rsncbce rs 
des igyptischon wie des bubyloniseh-hethitischen Kolturkreises suenmmen, Diesen ist die Schaftung mittels e 
Tiilla entlehnt, jenem iat die Form der Klinge entnommen, Denn daas diese nicht etwa eigenes (iut tan! atest 
auf das Vorbild der dgyptischon halbkrelsffirmigen Klinge suriickgeht, steht sieber. Sind doch unter den nicht 
gangs wenigen Axt-klingen, Gin "ibn paliceeneteeba Teaeentnien eet, Shs runiliche go selien 
ansutrefien, dass sie sich deutlich ala Import kennzelchon... 

But theae ¢-shaped axes are represented in collections from Mesopotamia of uncertain date. One excavated 
at Ur in 1922-3 seemed to belong to a period not Inter than 2000 8.0. ; ita socket wae not cast, but con 
aiste| simply of the three taba prolonged and bent eylinder-wise, Even so, Herr Bonnet’ argument might 
hold, but he should have recognized the existence of the e-shaped axe in Mesopotamia: if it is purely 
Egyptian, the fact is important. It ie possible however to doubt this, and also to doubt the “typology” 
argument commected with it, That argument runs, that the e-shaped axe was ilerived from the simple crescent 
shape, for the sake of simpler hafting. Now Sargon of Akkad's soldiers carried the crescent-axe, not later 
than 2500 p.c, (see Rewus d Asayriologie, xxt, p, 73, fig. 8); but o relief recently discovered by Mr, Woolley 
at Ur, unquestionably contemporary with or earlier than the First Dynasty of Ur, aboot 3000 a,c, shows 
two e-shaped axes in the wespon-carrier of a chariot, Besides these types of axes, the adze-like axe was 
in regolar use from very early times. The proposed development of the types is against the evidence. 

The question then is.a complicated one. The same may be said of any one of Herr Bonnet's sections, 
We may instance that an the throw-stick, The question whether the ancient East used a throw-stick 
that returned, a boomerang, is dealt with on pp, 112-3, and one conclusion of the author—* Eine andere 
Frage ist aber, ob man die Eigenschaft dea Bogentluges schiitzte und bewuast herbeisufahren suchte, Sin 
ist in wesentlich sicherlich zu verneinen"—can hardly stand if M. Thurean-Dangin's translation of 
tilpond srhirtw aa“ béton de jet qui fait retour” (Rerwe od! Assyriofogie, xxt, 142) is correct, But there is 
& further question ; on cylinder seals and elsewhere men hold objects shaped in exactly the same way ia 
the object called a throw-stick, but in attitudes which suggest that the object had « kntfe-edge. It is fairly 
certain therefore that not everything is a throw-stick which has that shape, and the enigmatical copper 
pieces found by Mr. Mackay, Report on the Exenvation of the "A" Cemetery at Kish, ‘Part 1, PL xvii and 
p. 30, obscure our understanding mare, 

Tt would be possible to deal with every one of Herr Bonnet's sections in this way, His book is a 
valuable intraduction to a most difficult subject. Perhaps he himself will be able to carry his study 
further. In that case we would ask him to consider the effect of craftsmen's guilds on thea indwstrias, 
In the modern East the smiths have their own quarters, their own manners, their own traditions: in the 
desert they are treated as 4 people apart (the Slebi or Suluba), having curious privileges such az the right 
of trespassing on tribal areas, and some still more curious disabilities, eg, they do not own camels: In the 
ancient East much the aatne conditions prevailed: and far more ia to be explained from the wandering of 
individual members of guilds than we are perhaps ready to allow, | 
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fea statues wivantes: Introduction & Peétuee dee aturtwes ae Par M. Weywante-Rowpay, preface de 
Jean Capart. Bruxelles, Edition de la Fondation ‘gyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1926, 
The beliefs concerning the “animation” of statues have always interested. Professor Cay 
mrt, and one of 
his pha Mme Weynants-Ronday, inspired by his lectures, has nade the theme the subject of a disserta- 
tion whieh has deservedly won for her the degree of Doctor of the History of Art and Archaeology This ™ 
dissertation is now before ws in book form, one of the well-produced blications of tien Eldon 
Egyptological Foundation, = pe — 
The author haa adopted the cotuparative method in develo her 
: “0 ping thesis, that is to say she has cited 
nimercns instances of parallel ideas and beliefs LMongst various ancient or primitive peoples to illustrate 
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and to suggest explanations of the Egyptian ideas relating to statues, Unfortunately the comparative 
method has hitherto been but littl used in Eegyptological studies. In the domain of medicine and magic, 
the present reviewer has often found the medical literature of other ancient nations extremely valuable 

nd suggestive in attempting to understand and interpret the often ohscurely phrased ideas of the Egyptians; 
cared sitiad applies te medicine applies equally to other departments of human thought and activity. The 
author has quarried extensively into the rich veins of Frazer's Golde Aowg\ and de Groot's Religvows 
System of Chine and has thereby produced a most interesting and realable volume. In the widespread 
idea of a separately-existing spirit or soul residing apart from the corporeal body in a statue, tree, or other 
vehicle, numerous parallel ideas are cited, but the greatest caution is necessary in onmparing these aa 
equal with equal; for so abetract an idea ns soul, self, porsonality, spirit, double, or whatever else it may 
be called, is very variously understood and interpreted by primitive peoples, 

It is hardly sufficient to invoke the doctrine of “paychic unity” to explain the striking similarities and 
anilogies in the customs and beliefs of widely separated peoples. This doctrine, in-the reviewer's opinian, 
collapses on its own premisses, for we find not unity, but infinite diversity, and in cises where the closest, 
analogies between the thought or custome of various peoples are to be found, there is usually the greatest 
possible difference between the mental, physical and cultural circumstances of the one people and the other, 
| Be this as it may, the author has made a good case for the vindication of the idea of the “double” as 
terpretation of the Egyptian 40 propounded by Maxpero, and ber book is a valuable collection of 
data Sad a toost useful contribution to the literature of the subject. 








Wahkex RL Dawson, 


Kingehip, By A. M. Hocanr, Oxford University Press, 1927. py. +200. 

_ This sincere, thoughtful and interestingly written book attempts to establish that human society evary- 
, a stage in which kings were worshipped. The belief in the divinity of the king is 
sis eaatiaal eaten religion and the king is the equivalent to the aun. As far oa 7 am concerned, I do nut 
think the thesis probable in itself, but my main difficulty in criticizing the book is. an inability to see that 
the conclusions which the author draws from hia facta necessarily follow, Interpretation or inference, Tipo 
which we ore thrown back in difficult so often seem to the dispassionate observer, who has no pro- 
prictary interest in the conclusion, to distort the data. My reflection about the references to things Creek and 
Flotman was how easy it is for secondary sources to mislead a highly intelligent reader, It ia certain that 
the author does not know this field in detail: about Fiji, on the other band, be is undoubtedly an authority 
and has some very interesting things to record. But, of course, I belong unashamedly to the reco of 
meticulous and timorous pedants against whose disbelief the author avows himeelf to be prepared. “Life 
ja short and the art long: the opportunity fleeting: experiment ts dangerous and judgment eamaulh* But 
if we prefer to plod on our patient way attempting to piece together fragmentary facts, we are not neces- 
sarily blind to the courage and oocasional utility of these bold flights of imaginative reconstruction, Same 


of them may turn out to be right some day, though I doubt very much whether this will be among them, 
W. BR. Hattmay. 








Grammar, being an Tntrotluction to the study of Hieroglypha, By Atan H. GARDINER. Oxford, 


at the Clarendon Press, 1927, 4to. pp. xxviii +506. 
An English journal ahould give a particularly hearty welcome to this magnificent book. Although for 
seventy years past English students have been provided with elementary grammars successively by Samuel 
Birch, sralgae Renouf, Sir Ernest Budge and Professor Margaret Murray, the first; grammatical treatise 
produced by an English Egyptologist was Battiscombe Gunn's Studies ie Egyptian Synter, which appeared 
in 1924. Gardiner tells us in his preface that he, too, planned originally for an elementary work, but that 
after the first six lessons had been devised with Gunn's help his effort took on another character, The 
resulting book, in fact, may be divided into two parts. The Introduction and the first six lessons orientate 
the beginner in the history of the language, the nature of the writing, the history of decipherment and 
» the range of Egyptian literature, and start him in acquiring the values amd wes of the hieroglyphic signs 
id in translating and constructing Egyptian sentences ; the rest is an exhaustive account of the grammar 
and ayntax of Egyptian in the period of its highest development while the hierogiyphie writing was still 
rt This phase is the so-called Middle Egyptian, the language of all writings, whether in hiero- 
glyphic or in hieratic, between the end of the Old Kingdom and the reign of Akhenaten, so that it includes 
362 
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the bulk of the known literary and historical texts along with masses of religions and miscellaneous: 
minberial, 

The Grammer lies in the direct line of descent from Erman's Grammoetik and Sethe's Ve a and is 
fully worthy of its high lineage, Dr. Gardiner, to whom we already owed grammatical discoveries of 
great value sa well aa masterly editions of difficult: texts, has re-weighed all the evidences and re-oonsidered — 
the classification and nomenclature with a perfectly independent mind, and so in many cases has reached 
new conclosions and now terminology, From his exhaustive knowledge of the texte he has heaped. 
telling examples, some of which he prints in full, and gives references for the rest. The work, in faot, is 
a mine of grammatical information for the period named that will long retain its value, Egyptian copyiata - 
are notoriously bad and there has been a tendeney among some excellent scholars to accept the rules in 
the thind edition of Erman’s admirable Grammant as standards by whieh to correet the supposed errors 
of obaeure but good texts, making too small an allowance for the incompletencss of our knowledge. 
Gardiner and his ingenious friend and pupil, Gunn, taking such texta aa they stand und reading widely 
and noting diligently, have modified and added to the rules, penetrating deeper into the spirit of the 
language and the meaning of the phrases with the striking resulta that are seen, for instance, in Gunn's 
treatment of the negative and Gardiner'’s of the adm-f forms of the verb, perfective and imperfective. 
Syntax in elaborately treited in Gardiners Grammar and remarkable results are attained.. On page 
ifter page we find clever reductions to rule of usages in some cases perhaps vaguely felt to exiat but never 
before set down, while in others they come with a shock of surprise or even serious doubt nntil tested by 
the quotations and references and found to be correct. The nomenclature ia put on a wider hasia of 
modern gramtuatical theory than before and is altered and elaborated accordingly. For instance, the 
expression “paeude-participle" applied to a very interesting form of the verb first brilliantly dofined by 
Erman many years ago, seemed appropriate enough at the time, but has long been felt to be madequate 
and is now replaced by that of “old perfective,” referring to its origin anil early use. So also the various 
“non-verbal sentences” of Gardiner, “sentences with nominal, pronominal, adjectival and adverbial pre- 
dicate" respectively are o distinct improvement on the names used by Sethe in his recent treatment of 
the “nominal sentence,” Owing to the absence of vowel-signa, the Formentehre remains very obscure, and 
in this department Gardiner has not succeeded in materially improving on the results obtained by Erman, 
Steindorif and Sethe. | 

Notwithstanding the wealth of detail, the requirements of the learner have been kept in view through- 
course of training in theory, translation and composition, But cross references, and an elaborate table of 
contents help to correct inconveniences felt at first in aceking information on particular points, Under 
the circumstances a fuller index would have been a boon, and the student will find it indispensable to make 
a skeleton grammar for himeelf with references to the sections of Gardiner. To give the worl: ita fall value 
for reference a key of this kind made by some qualified person should be printed: this could be done at 
very emall cost, After some experience in uaing the book one recognizes that to read successively its 
into Egyptian in a training the bonefite of which are obvious a# fur as the pupil is concerned but are by no 
moans confined to him; the teacher also must admit that his own knawled ge iw enormettsly inoreased arid 
molidi fed tac] that endlesa difficulties are iuminated. Tha work is full of originality, critical thought and 
sound and ripe scholarship. How excellent are the remarks in the Introduction on the wnphilosophical 
character of the language, and the comparison of its development in the New Kingdom with that of 
French from Latin! We realize that with Gardiner the exposition of Egyptian Grammar is no longer 
confined to cataloguing its external features: we hava been ‘led on to contemplate the very constitution of 
the language. Let no would-be reader be deterred by the bulk of the book. Let him realize that it con- 
tains not: only the rules of Middle Egyptian grammar with ample ilastrations, but also a great variety of 
exercises in rending and translation, rich voeatularies Keyptian-English and English-Reyptian, and a Yast 
catalogue raisonné of over 700 signs with their nature and uses admirably explained, itself concise study. 
in the archacology and natural history of ancient Egypt. The Grammar, in fact, is a solid work of reference 
as well ns @ learner's manual,” The systematic catalogue of hieroglyphs is one of the most remarkable - 
features of the bool, supplying « long-felt want. And this brings us to the subject of the beautiful hiaro- 
glyphic type which Gardiner has provided for hie great work from the drawings of Mr. and Mrs: de Garis 
Davies; happily it is now becoming familiar to the readers of the Jowrnal who can admire the neatnesa of 
its adaptation to ordinary print as well as the beauty and truth of its delineations, 
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Fé might seem invidious to point out trifling defeots in a really great work, especially for one to whom 
the author has paid the delicate compliment of its dedication and who has the most pleasant recollections 
of guiding his schoolboy steps in Egyptology. But Gardiner has asked me personally to criticize. I-will 
therefore set down such fow points of detail as have seemed to me to he capable of improvement, To 
anyone who haa seen the book these remarks will serve to show how difficult it is to pick holes in 
Gardiner's work. 

P. 44, sentence (9) The expression “aails down” ia inappropriate to a Nile voyage; “fares down” is 
used olsawhere by Gardiner, 

P. 06, § 64, p. 126, § 163, 6. |_ “teach” seems to be constructed with — aa having the 
fundamental idea of guiding or leading; thus —= here should mean “to,” not “in regard to”; Bis 
“star” must be from the same root, 

P. G6, 3 65, The inverted filiation # | S95 b= er ao commen in the Twelfth Dynasty, could 
hardly have been read amity ot Niry, 2 2S scorns an “honorific transposition,” doing honour to 
the father’s name, like \-S “aon of Amin” honouring a divine name; thus the phrase must rather 
be read «f Wiry Hoambtp,“ The son of Nehery, Khnembotype.” 

ra 118, L 13, + alone for seis hardly to be found, and in the passage quoted (Pl. 8 of Sint, 1.313) it 
wie a mistake of my copy corrected to 1}. in the Errata, ibid, PL 21. 

P. 151, $201, = is transcribed trey with masc. pl, agreement | 4 but on p. 248, 1. 13, Iety without 


such clear ‘idence, = ‘Shot specially mentioned in the sign-list, p, 444, or in the vocabulary and one 
would be ginal of a statement. from Gardiner on the subject, The Berlin Worterbuch, 1. 108, admita a 
masculine hut leaves the question of the reading open. 


P, 201. AY tw “Jeneth" ia required in the Vocabulary ler and in the English-Egyptian Vocabo- 
lary, p. 579. 

FP. 2062 I should be inclined to translate the fourth line of the account “brought ta him for ‘added 
to ft,’ ie, the account) by royal decrea, which (amounts) are brought (regularly) from the temple of Amin.” 
The present trenalation eceme to represent the royal decree as brought from the temple, and that is 
difficult to understand. 

P; 960, 1. 10, p. 261, L 2. “ vetitive* not * votative.” 

P. 463, G. 47. “nestling” seems a better description for Bs than “open-mouthed chick.” 

P8506, 1-10, Mead see on this p. 487, Q. 1, 


OUR TE i Se it: aw (P.-487, (. i 
1 L 1h, it it oh n [! 477, N. 25 
De Gardiner, who is nothing if not p ave, has added te the preface three pages of valuable 
“additions and corrections” observed hy inv} in the corse of printing, some of which had already been 


made uae of in the later pages of the book. 
The book has been printed with extraordinary care by the Clarendun Foner its standard of correctness 


ia almost that obtained in the printing of the Bible, Amongst the thousands of references there must 
surely he a few wrong figures, but I do not Propose ta undertake 1 specin] research in order to diseover 
‘them The only misprint that I huve detected is a < dropped out at the end of the second hieroglyphic 
line on p. 147. Egyptologists all over the world will be grateful to Dr, Gardiner for his labours, the 
“brilliant results of which he has clothed in a lavishly beautiful dress and presented to thom with a fine 


tharegand of ita yery heavy cost. 


F. Lu. Garerira. 


rundsiige der digyptizohen Vorgeschichte. Von ArkxaxpER ScHARFT. (Morgenfand, Heft 12. J.C. Hinrichs, 

Leipzig, 1927.) 

The volume with which the “Reihefte zum Alten Orient" become lnown as “Morgenland" is appro- 
priately ehosen. Tt begins at the beginning, and treats that beginning in a remarkably fresh war. This is 
not to say that Dr. Schard's 60 pages of text are packed from one end to the other with new fucts, On his 
‘own showing the book is written mainly for the general reader, and he claims to interest the Egyptologint 
and prehistorian not so much by new discoveries as by « synthesis of old ones; more especially by linking 
up the SaaS and later prehistoric periods in Egypt. 

‘Yet the ball of his facts are old—he is perhaps unaware that the Capsian culture with ity 
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iaportant conmexions for Eevypt, North Africa and Southern Spain have been sketched by Professor Myres 
in the Cumbridga Ancient History—he has succeeded in adding a number of convincing details and riders - 
to the general outline; as for instance in this very case of the Cupsian culture, when he compares two 
pottery shapes of the First Egyptian prehistoric period with two West-European forma, the Poa! and 
" Kielva” reapectively, which ehow the spread of the original Hamitic culture up through Spain into 
Southern France. 

Similarly it is some years since Dr. Hall advanced in The Anciont History of the Near East a theory 
of two cultures existing in Upper and Lower Egypt reapeotively, with the eventual spreading of the latter 
throughout the former. Scharff gives ua much greater prectaion, assigning on the hasis of the sequence 
dating—but in more detail than Petrie himself—the exact material characteristics, with their inferences, 
to each civilisation. But his most important contribution in this respect is his suggestion that the two 
cultures were contemporancous (though separate) until about sequence date 38, when the objects found in 
the northern cemeteries (of which Abusir el-Melok—later known a4 the Abydos of Lower Exypt—ia the 
most prolife example) are found mixed with those of the Firat Culture in the south, 'This mixing in the 
smith represents the gradual conquest, or assimilation, of it by the north ; and the main argument for the 
contemporineity of the two lies in the observed fact that while thie northern culture spreads to the south, 
objects from there are never found in the north, although the type of culture im the south was able to last 
ob in Nubia—as witness, ¢g., the numbers of pots known aa “(C-group* pottary—after it had disappeared 
from Upper Egypt. Moreover, when the exceptional olject appears which combines elamonts believed to 
he exclusive to the respective cultures—an example of this in the British Museum is shortly to be publinhed 
by Dr. Scharff in the Jowrna’—it provides further proof of this conten poraneity, since it suggesta that, aa 
is to be expected, sporadic contact took place between the two cultures before they were actually united. 
It may be eljected that the game is too easy whon two sets of contradictory facta are both wed as evidence 
for a theory, but at present there ie no likelihood of these exceptional cases being sufficiently frequent to 
become themselves a rule, 

Another attractive addition te our study of early Egyptian history is Scharff's plea for a shortening of 
the traditional length assigned to the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, His tabular arguments for this on 
pp. $2, St are convincing And we must certainly be grateful fur his insistence on 2781-2776 wo. rather 
than 42414946 pc. for the institution of the calendar, and the ingenious attribution of its invention to 
Imhotep under King Zoser, The latter is o ly powible however if we cun bring the First Dynasty down 
to about 3000, a8 Scharff does. His grounds for this are that the predynastic and archaic objects which 
show connexion with Mesopotamia, Le mace heads, lion-motives and the like, indicate that the and of the 
predynastic period roughly coincides with the oldest known civilisation in Mesopotamia, and this, following 
Eduard Moyer, be places round about 3000 nc This brings us to « serious objection to hia book: the total 
disregard of recent excavations in Mesopotamia other than those of Andme Neither the work of the 
British Museum und the University of Pennsylvania at Ur and el ‘Thaid, nor that of Profesor Langdon 
at Kish, has been taken into account, But reports of the work on both sites are available, and a study of 
these would have shown that the lowest date for the Firat Dynasty of Ur cannot be later than about: 
2900 5,¢,, and that a great deal of the material under discuseion must go back at least two or three centuries 
earlier than this, As it happens the latest finds from Ursecem to prove thut forms (apealing now of classes 
of objects which were indigenous each in their respective countries) may last much longer in Mesopotamia 
than we are accustomed to expect from Egyptian archaeology, and that while styles can be seen to have 
changed with a generation in Egypt, they appear to have continued with little alteration for two or three 
centuries in Mesopotamia It is therefore not impossible that the same type of object was being carried 
from Mesopotamia to Egypt over a considerable period of time, So that 3000 nc. tay still stand as the 
date of Menes, Stmilurly, however, in the opinion of the reviewer, the beginning of relations between Egypt 
and Mesopotatiia should be put further back than Scharff is prepared to go. Further Ur finda prove also 
that Sumerian civilization was never more flourishing than at a date which at the latest cannot be put 
below 3900 8.0, and may well have been much earlier. In any case Scharf docs not give sufficient weight 
to the little evidence he does quote for a connexion between the two countrins, 

Dr. Scharif has given usa very useful survey of the subject, marred though it be in respect of some of 
his main theses by his neglect of Mesopotamia. It is full of interesting points of detail for which the reader 
inuat go 40 the book itself, and, as I have tried to indicate, it is a real contribution to our knowledge on ut 
least two of the most important problema in the ambjoct, at 

5, H. K. Giaxvinne, 
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